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INTRODUCTION. 



To the Boys and Girla of America : 

This " Storj of Libertj " is a trae narrative. It covers a period of 
five hniidred years, and is an outline of the march of the human race 
from Slavery to Freedom. 

There are some points in this book to which I desire to direct yonr 
attention. Yoa "will notice that the events which have ^ven direction 
to the course of history have not always been great battles, for very few 
of the many conflicts of arms have had any determining force ; but it 
will be seen that insignificant events have been not imfrequently fol- 
lowed by momentons resnlts. You will see that everything of the present, 
be it good or bad, may be traced to something in the past; tliat history 
is a chain of events. You will also notice that history is like a drama, 
and that there are bnt a few principal actors. How few there have been ! 

The first to appear in this "Storj-" is King John of England. Out of 
his signing his name to the Magna Charta have come the Parliament of 
Great Britain and the Congress of the United States, and representative 
governments everywhere. The next actors were John Wicklif and Geof- 
frey Chancer, who sowed seed that is now ripening in individual liberty. 
Then came Henry VH., Henry VIII., Katherine of Aragon, Anne Boleyn, 
Eatheriue's daughter (Mary Tudor), Cardinal Wolsey, Archbishop Cran- 
mer, Anne Boleyn's daughter (Elizabeth), King James, John Smith, John 
Robinson, William Brewster, and the men and women of Austerfield and 
Scrooby. 

In Scotland were Mary Stuait and George Buchanan ; in Bohemia, 
Professor Faulfash and John Huss ; in Germany, the hoy who snng for 
his breakfast (Martin Luther), Duke Frederick, John Tetzel, and John 
Guttenberg; in Holland, Laurence Coster, Doctor Erasmus, and William 
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the SifeltV in' t>tfnce; Francis- 1, Catherine de' Medici, the Duke of Guine, 
CharlcB IX, and Henry lY. ; in Spain, Thomas de Torqueinada, laabella, 
Ferdinand, Christopher Colnmbiis, Charles V., Philip II., and Loyola; in 
Italy, Alexander VI. and Leo X. These have taken great pai-ts in the 
drama ; actively or passively, they have been the central figures. 

One otiier thing : you will notice that the one question greater than 
all others has been in regard to the liglit of men to tliiiik for themselves, 
especially in matters pertaining to religion. Popes, archbishops, cardinals, 
bishops, and priests have disputed the right, to secure which hundreds of 
thousands of men and women have yielded their lives. You will also 
take special notice that nothiog is said against religion — nothing against 
the Pope because he is Pope ; nothing against a Catholic because he is 
a Catholic ; nor against a Protestant because he protests against the au- 
thority of the Church of Rome. Facts of history only are given. Cath- 
olics and Protestants alike have persecuted, robbed, plundered, maltreated, 
imprisoned, and burned men and women for not believing as they be- 
lieved. Through ignorance, superstition, intolerance, and bigotry ; through 
thinking tliat they alone were right, and that those who diffei-ed with them 
were wrong ; forgetting that might never makes right ; honestly thinking 
that they were doing God service in rooting out heretics, they filled tlie 
world with woe. 

There is still another point to be noticed : that the successes of those 
who have struggled to keep men in slavery have often proved to be in 
reality failures ; while the defeats of those who were fighting for freedom 
liave often been victories. Emperors, kings, cardinals, priests, and popes 
have had their own way, and yet their plans have failed in the end. They 
plucked golden fruit, which changed to apples of Sodom. Mary Tndor 
i-esolutely set herself to root out all heretics, and yet there were more 
heretics in England on the day of her death than when she ascended 
the throne. Charles V. and Philip II. grasped at universal dominion ; 
but their strength became weakness, their achievements failures. On the 
other hand, see what has come from disaster ! How bitter to John Kob- 
inson, William Brewster, and the poor people of Scrooby and Atisterfield, 
to be driven from home, to be exiles t But ont of that bitterness has 
come the Republic of the Western world I Who won — King James, or 
John Robinson and William Brewster? 

D,3,tze:JbyGOOglC 



INTRODUCTION. 9 

There is still one other point : yon will notice tliat wlille the oppi-eBs- 
ors have carried out their plans, and had things their own way, there 
were other forces silently at work, which in time undermined their plans, 
as if a Divine hand were directing the conuter-plan. Whoever peruses 
the "Story of Liberty" without recognizing this feature will fail of fully 
comprehending the meaning of history. There must be a meaning to 
history, or else existence is an incomprehensible enigma. 

Some men assert that the manellouB events of history are only a series 
of coincidences; but was it by chance tliat the great uprising in Germany 
once lay enfolded, as it were, in the beckoning hand of Ursula Cotta ? 
How happened it that behind the passion of Henry VIII. for Anne Boleyn 
should be the separation of England from the Church of Rome, and all 
the mighty results to civilization and Christianity that came from that 
event ? How came it to pass that, when the world was ready for it, and 
not before, George Buchanan should teach the doctrine that the people 
were the only legitimate source of power? Men act fi-eely in laying and 
executing their plans ; but behmd the turmoil and conflict of human wills 
there is an unseen power that shapes destiny — nations rise and fall, gen- 
erations come and go; yet through t)ie ages thei'e has been an advance- 
ment of Justice, Truth, Right, and Liberty. To what end ? Is it rot 
the march of the hnman race toward an Eden of rest and peace 3 

If while reading this " Story" you are roused to indignation, or pained 
at the recital of wrong and outrage, remember that out of endurance and 
sacrifice has come all that yoa hold most dear ; so will you comprehend 
what Liberty has cost, and what it is worth. 

CnABLEs Carleton CoFFm. 
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THE STORY OF LIBERTY. 



CHAPTER I. 
JOHN LACKLAND AND THE BAB0N3. 

AT tlie time when this story begins there is very little liberty in the 
world. It is the 15th of June, and tlie grass is fresh and green in 
the Runnymedc meadow, where tlie Array of God has set up its encamp- 
ment. No other army like it was ever seen. AH the great men of Eng- 
land are in its ranks — the barons and lords, the owners of castles who ride 
on noble horses, wear coats of mail, and are armed with swords aiid lances. 
Pavilions and tents dot the meadow; flags and banners wave in tlie 
Batnmer air; General Fitzwalter is commander. There is no hostile army 
near at hand, nor will there be any clashing of anus on this 15th of June, 
and yet before the snn goes down the Army of God will win a great vii 
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IS THE STOHY OF LlBKIllT. 

tory over the King of Englniid, John Lnckliind, who is in Windsor Castle, 
which overlooks the meadow ft-om the sontli side of the river Thames, 
which comes down from the nortli-west and sweeps on to London. 

The king is called John Lackland bccanse his father did not deed him 
any land. His brother was liichard C(£.ur de Lion — the Hon-hearted — 
who was brave, but aleo wicked and cruel. lie commanded the Crnwad- 
effl, and fonght the Saracens under Saladin, in Palestine. One day lie 
told his cook to have some fresli pork for dinner, but the cook had no 
pork, nor did he know where to iind a pig. lie was in tronhle, for if 
there was no pork on the tahle he would stand a chance of having his 
head chopped off. He had heard it said, however, that hnnian flesh tasted 
like pork. Knowing that no pork was to be had, he killed a Saracen 
prisoner and cooked some of the flesh and placed it on the table. 

The king praised the dinner. Perhaps, however, he mistrnsted that it 
was not pork, for, said Richard, " Bring in the head of tlie pig, that I may 
see it," 

The poor cook knew not what to do. Now he certainly would have 
his head cnt off. With much trembling he brought in the head of the 
Saracen. The king langhcd when he saw it. 

" We shall not want for pork as long as we have sixty thousand prison- 
ers," he said, not in the least distnrbed to know that he had been eating 
human flesh. The Sai'aoen general — Saladin — sent thirty ambassadors to 
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JOHN LACKLAND AND THE BAH0N8. 19 

Richard besecohing liim not to pnt tlie pnBonerB to death. Ricliai'd gave 
tliern an entei-tainment, and instead of ornamenting tlio banquet witli 



flowere, he had thirty Saracens killed, and their heads placed on the table. 
Instead of acceding to the request of Saladin, he had the sixty thousand 
men, women, and children slanglitei'ed out on the plain east of the city of 
Acre. 

"Tell your master that after snch a fashion the Clirietians wage war 
against infidels," said Richard to 
the ambassadors. Kings did as they 
pleased, but for ovei-ybody else there 
was no liberty. 

When Kichard died, John seized 
all his money, jewels, and the throitc, 
pretending tliit Riclmi-d had made 
a will ill his favor. Jolin's older 
brother, Geoffrey, who was heir to 
the throne, was dead; but Geoffrey 
liad a eon, Aiihur, whose right to 
the throne was as good as John's. 
Arthur was a boy, while John was 
thirty -two years old. Tlie imcle 
seized Arthur, and put him into a 
dnngeon in the Tower in London, cnusADnaa.,;,, i,^ ,,iCiOOqIc 



20 TUE STOEY OF LIBERTT. 

and ordered tlio keeper, Hubert de Burgh, to put Arthar'a ejoa out with 
a red-hot iron. Shakspeare haa pictured the scene wheo Hubert eutei'ed 
one morning and showed Arthnr hie nncle's order : 

"Arti. Mutt jou with hot ironi bum oat both mine ejesf 

Hitb. Youug bo;, I uuii. 

Arth. And wiU 700? 

Bub. And I wiU. 

Arth, Hare 700 Iha heart? When yoar head did bat ache, 
I knit iny handkerchief nboat your broiva, 
(The beat I had, a princesa wrought it me). 
And I did nerer uk it yon again : 
And with my hand at midnight beld yoar head ; 
And, like tbe watchful minutea to the hoar. 
Still and anon cheer'd up ihe heavy time: 
Saying, What lack yooP and Where liea jonr grief? 
Or, What good love may I perfurm for you ? 
Many a poor mao's son would hare lain still. 
And ne'er hare (poke a loving word to yon; 
But yoa at yoar aick aarviL-e had a prince. 
Nay, yoa may think my love was erahj love, 
And call it canning; Do, an if yoa will: 
If Heaven he pleased that yoa mnat use me ill. 
Why, then yoa must. — Will yoa pat out mine eves? 
'Hieae eyes that never did, nor never shall. 
So much as frown on you? 

Bui. I have sworn to do it. 

And with hot irons must I bom them oat." 

But he did not. Arthnr was so affectionate and hind that Iliibert had 
not the heart to do it. It is not certaiul; known what became of Arthur, 
but that John had him murdered is most probable. 

Before John seized the throne, he married a gii'l named Aviaa, daugh- 
ter of the Duke of Grlouccster; but afterward he saw Isabella, wife of 
Count La Mnrche, in Normandy, and deserting Avisa, persuaded the fool- 
ish woman to leave her husband and marry him. When the count and 
his friends flew to arms, he seized tbem^ took them over to England, thrust 
them into loathsome dungeons, and starved them to death, while he lived 
in affiuence in the castle at Windsor. 

There were rich Jews in London and Bristol, and John coveted their 
money. He seized them, 

"Give up your money, or I will have your teeth pulled, every one of 
them," said he. Most of them gave up their money ; but one man resisted. 

" Full a tooth," said the king. The tooth was pulled. 

" Will you give up your money ?" 

"*"'»■" D,,..,,.,Googlc 
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" Full another." Out came anotlior tooth. 

" Will ^ou comply with the king's demaude t" 

" No." 

*' Pull 'em aU out." Out they came. 

" Will yon hand over your money V 

« No." 

"Then seize it; take all." So the poor man lost his teeth, and his 
money also. 

John commanded the country people to drive their cattle into camp, 
and supply his Boldiers with food. The people in Wales, however, would 
not obey, whereupon he seized twenty-eigiit 
Bona of the chief families, and shut tliem up 
in prison. That stirred the Weleliraen's blood, 
and they flew to arms ; but John, instead of 
giving up the young men, pnt them to death. 
He is a tyrant. The barons and lords have 
reeotved that they will no longer submit to 
his tyranny. They have organized themselves 
into an army, calling themselves the "Army 
of God." A few months ago, they sent a 
deputation to the king, stating their de- 
mands. 

" I will not grant them liberties which 
will make me a slave," he said, swearing ter- 
rible oaths. 

Tliere is no liberty for anybody, except 
for this wicked and cnicl tyrant But his 
answer only makes the harons more deter- 
mined. They i-esolve tliat if the king will not grant what tliey ask, tliey 
will secure it by the swoi-d. 

John can swear terrible oaths, and make a great bluster; hut he is a 
coward, as all blusterers are, and timis pale when he finds that tlie Army 
uf God is marching to seize him. He sends word to the barons that he 
will meet them at Rnnnymede on the 15th of June, and grant what they 
desire. Tlie barons liave written out tlieir demands on paichinent. They 
will have them in writing, and the agi-eement shall be tlie law of the 
land. 

John rides down from tlio Castle, accompanied by a cavalcade, through 
Windsor forest, where the deer are feeding, and where pheasants are bnild- 
iog their nests, and meets the barons on an i^iland in the ri^'er. He is so , 
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frightened that he docs not ask the barons to make any modification of 
their demands, but grante what they desire. A gi-eat piece of beeswax, as 
large as a sauiier, and an inch tliiuk, is stamped with John's eeal, and 
attached to the pjirehment; then the king rides back to the Castle, moody 
and gloomy; but as soon as he gets inside the fortress, he rages like a 
madman, walks the hall, smiting liis fists, rolling his eyes, gnashing his 
teeth, biting sticks and chewing straws, cui'sing the barons, and swearing 
that he will have his revenge. What is this docnment to which the king^s 
seal has been attached } It is a paper establishing a Great Council, com- 
posed of the barons, the archbishops, bishops, and earls, whom the king is 



to snmmon fi'om time to time by name, and the lesser barons, who are to 
be summoned by the sheriffs of the counties. Together, they are to be a 
Parliament. Hereafter the king shall not levy any taxes that ho may 
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please, or compel people to drive their cattle into camp ; bnt Farliameiit 
shall say what taxes shall be levied. The barons may choose twenty-five 



of their number, who shall see that the provisions of the agreement are 
carried out. Another agreement is that no freeman ehall be punished till 
after he has had a trial by his equals. Tliere are other stipulations, bnt 
tliese are the most important. The agreement is called the Magna Chartay 
or Great Charter. 

JoJin Lackland plans his revenge. There is a powerful man in Rome, 
the most powerful man on earth, who will aid him — Po])e Innocent III. 
He claims to be, and the barons and everybody else regai-d him as God's 
representative on earth. He has all power. The people have been taught 
to believe that he is the only individual in the world who has the right to 
say what men shall believe and wJiat they shall do, and that he can do no 
wrong; that what he says is right is right. He is superior to all kings 
and emperore. Jnst after the great battle of Ilaetings, which was fought 
in October, 1066, Pope Gregory VII. made these declarations ; 

*' To the Pope belongs the right of making new laws. 

"All the princes of the earth shall kiss his feet. 

'■ J{e has the right of deposing emperors. 

D,3,tze:JbyCjOOgle 
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" The tentence of the Pope can be revoked by none. 

"He can be Judged by none. 

" None may dare to pronounce senience upon any one who appeals to 
the Pope. 

" He never has erred, nor can he ever err. 

"He can loose subjects from the oath of fealty, 

*' The Pope is holy. He can do no wrong." 

Joliii lias ali-eady linmiliated himself before the Pope, and aeltTiowl- 
edged him as his euperior in everything. He Bends a copy of tlie Char- 
ter, that the Pope may read it, begging to be released from keeping his 
oath. 

The Pope is very angry when he reads the Charter, for he sees that it 
encroaches upon his authority, taking political affairs out of his hands. 
He sweare a terrible oath tliat the barons shall be punished for daring to 
take such liberties. lie releases John from his oath, and sends word to 
the barous that if they do not renounce the Charter he will excommuni- 
cate them. The barona are not frightened, however, and send back tliis 

reply ■ . 

"It is not the Poi)e'8 business to meddle with tlie political affairB or 
the rights and liberties of Englishmen." 
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The Pope excomtuQuiuates ttiem, aod aids John in etirring up ^e peo- 
ple to fight the baroDB. He excommunicates the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the liigbest prelate in England, w)io officiates in Cantei'bnrj Cathe- 
dral, and who sides with them. The barous, seeing that tlie Pope and 
John together are too strong for them, offer the crown to Lewis, son of 
the King of France. The French king is qaite willing to send an army 
to help tliem. John marclies along the sea-coast to prevent the landing of 
the French, and comes to a low place when the tide is out ; but the tide 
comes in suddenly with a rush and roar, and he loses all his carriages, 
treasure, baggage, regalia, and many of his soldiers, and is obliged to flee. 



A few months later, broken down by fever, by disappointment, and rage, 
be dies at Norwich, and his son, Henry III., comes to the throne. 

There are two classes of people in England — the upper and the lower 
class — tlie barons and the villains. A villain in the ntneteentli century is 
a swindler, a cheat ; but six hundred years ago a villain was a poor man 
who worked for his living. He was a serf, and owed allegiance to the 
barons. The villains could not own any land, nor could they own them- 
selves. They had no rights nor liberties. 

The barons are a few hundreds, the villains several millions. The 
barons, while demanding their own liberties, are not thinking of obtaining 
any liberties for the villains. It does not occur to them that a villain baa 
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any riglitsor libcrtieB. Little do they know, however, of what will gi-ow 
out of that parchment. 

Six centuries and a half have passed since that 15th of June, in 1215, 
at liiiunymede; the meadows are as fresh and green as then; tlie river 
winds as peacefully as it has through all the years. England aud Amer- 
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iv3, liave l>ecome great and jwwerf ul nntioiis ; but would they have been 
wiiat they are if the Arniy of God had not won that victoi^ over John 
Lackland i ,No ; for out of tliat Charter Iiave come the Parliament of 
Great Britain and tlio Congress of the United States, and many other 
tilings. It was the firet great step of the English people toward freedom. 
Not far from that verdant meadow where the army set up its encamp- 
ment is a little old stone church, with ivy creeping over its walls and 
climbing its cnimbling tower. One hundred and fifty years ago, Thomas 
Gray, a poet, who lived in a little hamlet near by, uecd to wander out in 
the evening to meditate in the old 
church-yard, and here bo wrote a 
sweet poem, beginning, 

•'The curfew tolls the knell of parting day; 

The loning herd ninils slowly o'er the len; 

The plougliman hotnewnni pli>de bis weary 

Wny, 

And learei the world to darknena and to me." 

A few years after he wrote it, in 
I75&, one night a great fleet of Eng- 'he cHomcH. 

lish war-ships was moored in the river St. Lawience, and an arn>v>in boats 
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with muffled oars was silentlj moving along the stream, Tlie general 
commanding it wae James Wolfe, a young man only thirty yeai-s of age. 
In his arm; were Eoldiera from New Hampshire, Massauhnsetts, Rliodo Isl- 



and, Connecticut, and New York. One of General "Wolfe's officers was 
Colonel Isi-ael Putnam, of Connecticut ; another was Richard MoDtgom- 
ery, of New York. As tlie boats moved along the stream, the brave young 
general from England recited this verse of the poem : 

"The hoait of heraldry, the pomp of power, 

And nil that beautr, all Ihnt wealth, e'sr gave, 
AwBiI, nlite, th' inevitabla hour ; 
TliB paths of glory lead but to the grare." 

" I would rather be the autlior of that poem than take Quebec to-mor- 
row," said he. 

But wonld the poem ever have been written if the Army of God had 
not set up its baunei's ? Quite likely not 

In the darkness the army under Genei-al Wolfe climbed the steep bank 
of the St. Lawrence — so steep and so narrow the jiath that only one man 
at a time could climb it; and in the morning the whole army stood on 
the Plains of Abraham, behiud Quebec. Before another sunset a great 
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battle had been fought, a groat victory von. Wolfe was victor, Mont- 
calm tlie vanquished ; but both were dead. Tiie flag of Fi-anoe, which 
had floated above the citadel of Quebec, the euiblem of French power, 
disappeared fotever, and tlie flag of England appeared in its place. From 
tliat time on tliere was to be anotlier language, another literature, another 
religion, another civilization, in the Weeteru World. But would tlie bat- 
tle ever have been fought, would things in America be as tlie^' are, if the 
barons had not obtained that agreement in writing from John Lackland t 
No. That parchment, crumpled and worn and jellow with time, with the 
great round seal attached to it, lies in a glass case in the British Museum, 
London. The parchment is but a piece of sheepskin ; the wax was made 
hj the bees which hummed amidst the hawthorn hedges of old England 
Bix hundred years ago. The parchment and the wax are of very little 
account in themselves, but what has come from them is of infinite value. 
As this story goes on, it will be seen that the assembling of the Army 
of God in the meadow of Kunnymede was the begiiming of the liberty 
which we now enjoy. 
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CHAPTER 11. 
THE MAN WHO PREACHED AFTER HE WAS DEAD. 

DOCTOR JOHN "WICKLIF lias been dead these forty yeai-s, and his 
bones have been lying tlie wliile in Lutterworth Churcli-yavd ; bnt it 
lias been decreed by the gi-eat Council of Constance tliat they shall lie there 
no longer. A party of monks, with pick and spade, have dug tliera np, 
and now tliey kindle a fii-e,bnrn tliem to powder, and shovel the ashes into 

a brook whicli sweeps 
past the oliurch-yard ; 
and the brook beara 
them on to tlie Avon, 
which, after winding 
through Stratford 
meadows, falls into t)ie 
Severn, and the Sev- 
ern beara them to the 
sea. But why are the 
monks so intent npon 
annihilating the doc- 
tor's bones ? Becanse 
the doctor, wlio was 
a preacliei", though lie 
has been dead so 
long, still continnes to 
preach I Tlie monks 
LmiLRwuBTK cHDRCH. wiU have no more of 

it; and the}' think that 
by getting rid of his bones tliey will put an end to his preaching. They 
forget that there ai-e some things which the tire will not burn — snch as 
liberty, truth, justice. Little do they think that the doctor will keep on 
preaching ; that his parish will be the world, his followers citizens of every 
land; that his preaching, together with that parvhmcnt and the great piece 
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of beeswax attaclied to it, which tlio baroiie obtained from John Lackland, 
'»'ill bring about a new order of things in human afFaii's; tliat thrones 
Tt-tU be ovcrturued ; that Bovereigns will become snbjectB, and subjects 
sovereigns. 

A century has passed since the Magna Charts was obtained, but not 
much liberty has come from that document as yet. Tlie people are Btill 
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THE HOICKS. 



TiIkiDS. The king Bnd t)ie b&roiis plunder them ; the inonke, friars, bishops, 

and arclibisliops — a ewaiTQ of men live upon them. They muet p&y taxes 

to the king, to the barons, and to the priests ; and they liave no voice in 

Baying what or how much tlie taxes shall be. They are ignorant Tliey 

h&\e no books. Not one man in a thousand can I'ead. The priests and 

the parish clerks, the bishops, rich men, and 

their children are the only ones who have an 

opportunity of obtaining an education. There 

are no schools for the poor. 

Tlie priests look sharply after their dues. 
Be it a wedding, a fimcra), the saying of mass 
for the dead, baptizing a child, gmuting abso- 
lution for sin, or any other service, the priest 
must have his fee. The country is overi-un 
with monks and friars — Carmelites, who wear 
white gowns; Franciscans, dressed in gray; 
AiigUBtinians and Dominicans, who wear black. 
They live in monasteries and abbeys, shave 
their crowns, and go barefoot. They have 
cAXMBLiTB MOKK. takcn solcmn vows to have nothing to do with 
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the world, to spend tbeir time in fasting and praying; but, notwithstand- 
ing their vows, none of the people — none but tliu rich men — can spread 
Buch bountiful tables as they, for the monasteries, abbeys, nunneries, con- 
vents, and bisbopniis hold half the land in England, and their i-evenues 
are greater tlian the king's. In the monastery lai'ders are shuiildei's of fat 
inutton, quarters of juicy beef, haunches of choice venison. In the cellai-R 
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are casks of good old wine from tlie vineyards of Spain and the banks 
of tlie Jiliine, and ytst the friarB are the greatest beggars in the country. 
They go from house to houee, leading a donkey, with panniers lashed to 



the animal's sides, or else carry a sack on their backs, begging money, 
bntter, eggs, cliecses, receiving anything which the people may give; and 
in return invoking the blessings of the saints upon their benefactors, and 
cnrsing those who refnse to give. They have relics for sale: shreds of 
clothhig which they declare was worn I)y the Virgin Mary ; pieces of the 
true cross ; bones of saints — all very holy. 

They have a marvellous story to relate of St, Dnnstan, who was a 
blacksmith, and very wicked, but afterward became a good man, and was 
made Archbishop of Canterbury. One day the de\il came and looked 
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into the window where the B&int was at work, trying to tempt Lim, where- 
upoQ St Bnnstan seized his red-hot tongs and clapped them upon the 
devil's nose, which made the fiend roar with pain ; but tiie saiiit held him 
fast till he piomised to tempt him no more. 

The people are very ignorant There are no schools ; there are none 
to teach tliem except the priests, monks, and friars, who have no desire to 
see the people gaining knowledge, for knowledge is power, and ignorance 
weakness. The people are snperstitious, as ignorant people generally are. 
They believe in hobgoblins and ghosts. Tbey have startling stories to re- 
late of battles between brave knights and dragons that spit lire, and are 
terrible to hehold. St. George, the patron saint of England, had a fierce 
encounter with a di-agon, and came ofiE victorious. The peasants relate the 
stories hy their kitchen fires ; the nobles narrate them in their castles ; the 
poets rehearse the exploits of the brave knights in vei'ses, which tlie miu- 
Btrels sing fi-oni door to door. Although no one ever has seen a dragon, 
jet everybody believes that such creatui-es exist, and may make their a|> 
pesrance at any moment. 



bent with age are snppoeed to sell 

themselves to the devil, and ho gives them power to come and go through 

the air at will, riding a broomstick, at night, bent on mischief; with pow- ■ ^ 
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er to fly into people's houses 
through the keyholes, to bewitch 
men, women, children, horses, 
dogs, cattle, and everything. If 
a horse is contrary, the people 
B«y old Goody So-and-so has be- 
witched it; if the butter will not 
come in the ohniTi, the crearo 
is bewitched; if anytliing hap- 
pens out of the usual course, the 
witches are the mischief. 

" Tliero is mischief in the air." 

King, priest, nor people will not 
suffer witches to live, for the 
Bible commands their destrnc- 
tion, say the prelates of the 
Church, who alone ha\e the Bi- 
ble ; and many a poor, innocent 
,y^ ^j^ woman is put to death. 

Tiie monks and friars liav- 
ing been recognized by the Pope, and liolding their aiitliority directly 
from him, assert their right to preach in tlie cluirclies, crowding out the 
parish priests. 

Little good does their preaching do. It is mostly marvellons storiee 
about the saints, and what happened to people who did not feed them ; or 
about the woiideiful miracles performed by relics. They sell pardons for 
sins committed or to be committed; and they have indulgences absolving 
men from all penalties in this life, as well as after death. The monks 
drive a thrifty trade in the sale of relics. The good people who believe 
all the stories of (heir wondei-fnl power to cure diseases, to preserve them 
from harm, bow down befoie the bits of bone, and pieces of wood, and 
rusty nails, and rags which they exhibit; but there are so many relics 
that some of the people begin to see the tricks which the monks are 
playing npon them, for it is discovered that John the Baptist had four 
shoulder-blades, eight arms, eleven fingere, besides twelve complete hands, 
thirteen skulls, and seven whole bodies — enough almost for a regiment! 
It is discovered that some of St. Andrew's bones once belonged to a eow ; 
that St. Patrick had two heads — one small, preserved when he was a boy, 
and the other large, the one he wore when he became a man I 
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Some of the monks apend their time in writing booke — pnnting tho 
letters with a pen ; but many of them are lazy. The abbota and bishops 
are fond of hunting foxes, and ride witii the country gentlemen after the 
bounds, and sit down to good dinners in the barons' halls. The parish 
prieste, for the most part, are ignorant. Their eermona on Sunday are 
narratives of monkish traditions, stories of the saints, with commands to 
attend mass. They get up apectacles called "mii-acle plays," acting them 
as dramas. They ask the women and girls indecent questions when they 
come to confession, and their lives are very far from being pure. They 
are so debased that tliey drink themselves dnmk in the village ale-house. 

If the monks, or priests, or bishops commit a crime, even though it be 
murder, the king caimot arrest them, for the bishops have their court, and 
a man who enters the priesthood is not amenable to civil law. They are 
let off with a light penance, and tli^n may go on saying mass, and absolv- 
ing the people from tlieir 
Bins. But if one of the peo- 
ple commits murder, he will 
liave his head chopped off 
by one of the king's execu- 
tioners. 

The pi'ieats, however, are 
not all of them wicked. 
There are some who, instead 
of spending their time in the 
ale-houses, or in plunder- 
ing their parishionei-s, look 
kindly after their welfare. 
Some are learned men, edu- 
cated at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, who exhort the peo- 
ple to lead honest lives. The 
man whose bones the monks 
are burning was a good 
priest, a learned man. We 
may think of him as attend- 
ing school, when a boy, at 
Oxford, graduating from one 
of the colleges ; and, after 
graduating, be studies theol- 
osT, and becomes a priest, . -„nk preachino ^-- i 
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nnd preaches in t)ie Oxford chiiruheE. lie ie bo learned and eloqnent that 
the people oome in crowds to hear him. Tliera are students at Oxford 
from all over Europe — from France, Holland, Switzerland, Germany, and 
Bohemia — thirty thoifs&nd or more — who listen to his preaching. HIb 
fame readies London ; the king (Edward III.) sends for him, and he 
pi-eaclies to the court. 

A girl, who is as good as slie is beautifnl — Anne, the danghter of the 
King of Bohemia — comes to England to be the wife of the Prince uf 



Wales, Kitihai'd II. She listens to Doctor Wiclilif, and becomes his friend. 
With her come many of the nylles of Dolicmin, and learned men. One 
of them is Professoi' Faiilfash, who has been to the nniversities of Heidel- 
berg, in Bavaria; Cologne, on the banks of the Rhine; and to Paris, 
lie listens with great pleasure to the eloquent young preacher, and, when 
he goes back to Bohemia, carries with him some of the books which Doo- 
tor Wicklif has written. 

Let us not forget Professor Fanlfasli, for we shall see him again 
by-and-by. 
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Doctor Wicklif is a good 
man, aod preaulies against 
the immoral practicee of t)ie 
monks and friare. He does 
not arraign them before the 
Bishops' Court for tlieir ex- 
tortion, drunkenness, or infa- 
mons living ; but he arraigns 
them at the bar of public 
opinion, and that ie a great 
ofiFeiice in the eyes of the 
monks, who say that the peo- 
ple have no riglit to liave an 
opinion. The Pope decrees 
that men iniiet beliei'e in re- 
ligion as he beheves. Tiiere 
is no appeal from his decree. 
If a man believes differently, 
he shall be thrown into pris- 
on, tortured till he makes 

confession, and then he is the ihtkriob of chmst chuhcu, oxford. 

burned to death, and all his 

property contiscated. Who gave the popes this anthority ? No one ; 
they took it, and, having taken it, tliey intend to keep it. 

The Pope com- 
missions a set of 
men to hnnt for 
heretics. They 
are Inquisitors, or 
men who ask ques- 
tions, and have 
power to put men 
to death, to tort- 
ure, to confiscate 
proijerty. Weshall 
fall in with them 
fai-ther along in 
the story. 

Notwithstand- 

rsOKT or BALIOL COLLKOB, OXFOBD. ing the PopO prO- 
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fesseB to be holy ami incapable of doing wrong, Doctor Wicklif informs 
tlie people that the priests, the monks, the bishops, and the Po]>e himself, 
are Binfiil, like other men. Tiiey belong to a holy -office, bnt tliat alone 
does not make tliein holy men. To be holy they mnst lead righteous lives. 
It is not light for tliem to extort a living from the iieople,by threatening 
thein with the loss of their souls if they do not supply their wants. Doc- 
tor Wicklif denounces them as a set of robbers who live upon the fat of 
the land, while the people ate in poverty and wretchedness. They take 
from the people, and give notliing in return. They are ignomnt; many 
of them cannot read, and can only mumble a few prayers. They mani- 
fest no desire to acquire knowledge, and wonld like to keep the people in 
ignoranue. lie maintains that tlie king is superior to the Pope in his 
own realm, and that he has a right to put a stop to all the swindling and 
eTctortions of the monks, and to pnnish men who commit crime. They 
uaimot tolei-ate such preaching, for it makes the king greater tlian tlio 
Pope. It is tlie exorcise of an individual opinion, the beginning of indi- 
vidual liberty. " Doctor Wicklif is a heretic !" they cry. That is a terri- 
ble accusation. A heretic is a fellow who does not believe as tliey believe. 
A man who does not believe that the Pope can do no wrong, that he is 
not superior to kings, is worthy of death. He onglit to be bnrned. It is 
the duty of the Pope, the bislioi>s, and the priests to prevent the spread 
of such opinions. If a man is afHictcd with a cancer, is it not the dnty 
of the physicians to cnt it out, to burn it with fire ! The Pope and the 
bishops are God's physicians, and they must destroy all heretics: so they 
reason. But who gave them this authority over the beliefs of men t Xo 
one. T/iey took it, and have exercised it so long that they honestly be- 
lieve that they trnly are God's agents, and that it is tiieir duty to exercise 
it, and to exterminate all who do not lielieve as they do. They believe 
tliat they will be doing God service if tiiey put to death all who do not 
believe what the Pope decrees, oi- who does not obey all his commands. 
Men have no right to any opinions of their own. So at' this period tlie 
intellects and consciences of men are in slavery. 

Doctor Wicklif is summoned to appear before the Bishops' Court, in 
the palace of the Archbishop of Canterbury, a great building which stands 
on the banks of the Thames, in Lambeth Parish, London. On a day in 
January, 1378, the bishops, in tlieir flowing robes, sit in tlie Council Cham- 
bers to try the man who has preached such obnoxious doctrines. All 
London is astir. People come in boats and on foot, filling the streets. 
Nobles and great men are there; one is the powerful Duke of Lancaster, 
John of Gaunt. Many of the people and the duke alike am determined 
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that no harm ehall come to the man who has preached bo fearlessly, and 
whom tliej' love. Anne of Bohemia sends word that he must be protect- 
ed. The bishops do- not dare to pnt tiim in prison ; but they report him 
to the Pope, and the Pope sends a bull — not an animal with four legs and 
two horns, and ferocious, bnt a piece of parchment, with a ribbon and a 
round piece of lead attached to it, which is called a bulla. The Pope's 



seal is stamped npon the lead, ordering Wicklif to make his appearance in 
Rome to answer the charges preferred against him. The Pope cannot 
allow a pari&h priest to set up his opinions nnchallenged, for to permit 
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Doctor Wicklif to go on will be the Bnbvereion of all the atithorit; and 
power of the Pope, bishope, and priests, aad in time the whole fabric of 
ecclesiastical government will tumble to tlie ground. 

Although tlie Pope eends his Bummons, Doctor Wicklif does not obey 
it, for he is getting to be an old man, and, besides, there are two popes 
just now — one in Home, and one at Avignon, in France. There is a great 
division in the Church, The people compare the two popes to the d(^ 
Cerberus, which, according to the old Greeks, sat at the gate leading to 
the infernal regions. The popes ai-e lighting each other. The King of 



Castile recognizes the French Pope, whereupon the Roman Pope sends 
word to the people of Castile that if they do not obey him they will be 
forever accursed. Tlie Roman head, to obtain money, sells the oSces of 
the Chnreh. Anybody can be a bishoj), archbishop, or cardinal by pay- 
ing for it. He sells the offices over and over; and if those whom he has 
cheated complain, he can laugh in their faces : he has their money, and 
they may help themselves if they can. IIo susjiects that some of the car- 
dinals^are corresponding with the other Poj* : that is a terrible offence, in 
his eyes. lie puts them to torture to wring a confession from them, and 
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then pots them to death. He 

curses all who oppose him, 

swears fearful oaths, and takes 

liis revetigo upon some priests 

who offend him by sewing 

them up in aauks, taking them 

out to sea, and pitohiiig them 

overboard I 

Doctor Wicklif reasons 

wisely that it will not do for 

him to make his appearance 

in Rome before sueli a Pope, 

and he is more than ever of 

the opinion that the Pope pmacmbo-placb, lokdob. 

commits sin, as well as other 

men. He remains in England, preaching to the good people of Lutter- 
worth. Sometimes lie preaches in London, at the preaching-place erected 

in the streets. He has great crowds to hear him on Sunday, and works 

Iiard through the weeks, translating a book from the Latin into the Eng- 
lish language— the Bible. The only 
Kibles in England are in the libraries 
of Oxford, Cambridge, abbeys and 
monasteries, and some of the churches. 
Tliey are all in Latin or Hebrew, 
written on parchment. Scarcely one 
person in ten thousand has ever read 
a Bible. Doctor Wicklif believes 
that the people have a right to read 
it, although the Pope has forbidden 
its reading by any except the priests, 
monks, and bishops, and other prel- 
ates of the Church. But into what 
dialect shall he translate it? for there 
is no uniform language in England. 
In the Eastern counties — the East 
Midland section, as it is called, where 
the Saxons first landed and obtained 
a foothold — the language is almost 
wholly Sason ; in the Soutliem coun- 
, BiBLK. ties — all along the South shore, where 

.ogle 
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tlie Nonnans landed — the language is largely Norman. In the "Western 

and Northern countiea are other dialecte, go unlike that o£ tlie East or 

Sonth that a man from the old town of Boston, on the East coast, or a 

man from Plymouth, on the South coast, would 

hardly be able to make himBelf undci-stood by a 

countryman from York or Lancaster. 

Doctor Wicklif selects the East Midland — hia 
own native dialect — which is spoken by a major- 
ity of tlie people ; besides, it is strong, vigorous, 
and expressive. Many other preachers believe 
that the people have a right to read the Bible, 
and clerks are set to work making copies of 
the translation, which are placed on desks in the 
churches, and chained, so that no one can take 
them away. 

The people listen to the reading with wonder 
and delight They begin to think; and when 
. men begin to think, they take a step toward free- 
__ ^ doin. They see that the Bible gives them rights 

BIBL8 cHAiHKD TO A DESK, whlch hithefto liave been denied them — the right 
to read, to acquire knowledge. Schools are start- 
ed. Men and women, who till now have not known a letter of the alpha- 
bet, learn to read : children teach their parents. It is the beginning of 
a new life — a new order of things iu the community — the beginning of 
liberty. 

One of Doctor Wicklif s friends is Geoffrey Chaucer, a poet, who helgis 
on the cause of freedom mightily in another way. He is a learned man, 
and has been to Genoa and Florence on an embassy for the king, and has 
made the acqiiflintaiiee of many i-euowned men. He is a short, thick-set 
man, with a pleasant countenance, and laughing eyes. He is witty and 
humorous. The king thinks so much of him that he directs his bdtler to 
send the poet a pipe of his best wine every year. The Princess of Wales 
(Anne, from Bohemia) is pleased to call him her friend, and the poet dedi- 
cates a poem to her, entitled " Tlie Legend of a Good Woman." He sets 
himself also to write some stories in verse, which lie calls "Tlie Canter- 
bury Tales;" but while he is writing them, let ns see what is going on in 
England. 

In 1377, Richard 11. is made king. The barons complain to liim that 
the villains — the people who owe them service — do not give it; that 
they are banding themselves to throw ofE the service altogether, claim- 
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ing that freedom is their right. Doctor Wicklifs books and preauhing 
have set them to thinking, and preachers are going here and there tell- 
ing the people that tlie barons have no claim npoti them. One of the 
agitators is a fellow named John Bull, who sings sarcastic ballads. In 
one of them he reheai-ses this couplet : 

" When Adnm delved and Eve ipan, 
Wlio *«i tlien lie genileman ?" 

The people ask the question over and over, and make np their minds that 
they, as well as the men wlio live in castles, have some natnral rights. • 

One da; a baron arrests a burgher, and imprisons him in liocliester 
Castle, claiming that he is hie skve, wIiei-eui>on the people seize tlieir arms, 
surround the castle, and set the prisoner at liberty. 

Every individual in the kingdom is taxed — every cliild, every man and 
woman. A child mnst pay so much, a grown person more. A tax-col- 



lector comes to John Walter's house. Walter earns a living by laying 
tiles on the roofs of honses. The people call him the Tiler, or Tyler, and 
instead of pronouncing his fnll name — John Walter, the tiler— call him 
Wat Tyler. He has a daughter, JEist growing to womanhood. 

" She mnst pay a full tax," says the collector. 

"No; she is not a wom^ yet," the mother repliee. C Ot^iolc 
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" I'll soon find out whetlier she jb a woman or not," the tax-collector 
aofiwere, and rudely insults the girl. 

" Help 1 help !" The mother shouts the words, and lier husband comes 
in with a club. 

" What do j'ou mean by insulting my daughter )" 

The collector is a ruffian ; having insulted the daugliter, he lifts his 
hand to give the father a blow, when down comes the cudgel upon 



the fellow's head, ci'ashing the skull, and scattering his brnins about the 
room. The news spreads. The people join the Tyler. They are ready 
for insurrection. They seize their swords, bows and arrows, and clubs. 

" Let us march to London and see tlie king," they shout. From all the 
towns of Kent they come, one Inmdred thonsand or more. They attack 
the bouses of the knights, lords, and nobles. They swarm into Cant«rbnry, 
and pillage the palace of the arclibishop, wlio lives in great state, and to 
whom a large portion of the taxes are paid. There is great excitement in 
London. The young king, his mother, and many of the nobles take refuge 
in the Tower, for the news lias readied them that tlie insurgeuta are arrest- 
ing all the high-born men and women tliey can find. They seize Sir John 
Newton, threaten him with death if he will not do as they command, and 
send him to the king, desiring Kiuhard to meet them at Blackheath, just 
out of London. The king is brave. He will go and see them. He leaves 
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the Tower in his barge, with the barone. The boatmen pull at the oars, 
and in a short time they reach the mnltitude, who, upon seeing tlie bat^, 
set lip a great shout. 

" I have come at jour request Wliat do you desire }" the king 
asks. 

There is a great outcry — all e))eaking at once ; and the barons, feaiing 
an archer may draw his bow and shoot tlie king, advise him to return to 
the Tower. This angers the crowd, " To London I to London !" tliey 
shout ; and the nmltitiide, barefooted, bareheaded, armed with clubs, surge 
on toward Southwark. They are oli tlie south side of the river, while the 
largest part of the city is on the north side, and there is only one bridge. 
The citizens raise the draw, and the excited rabble cannot cross the 
Thames. The rich ntcrcliants of London own beautiful villas ou tlie south 
side, and the hungrj-, ragged, excited multitudes ransack the houses, de- 
stroying property, and committing great havoc The people of London 
sympathize with the people of 
Kent, for they, too, are groan- 
ing under the taxes. 

" We will let down the 
drawbridge, and permit them 
to come into the city. We will 
show them that we are their 
friends, and then they will be 
qiiiet," the Londoners say to 
each other. 

The drawbridge is lower- 
ed, and the great black crowd 
poiii-s across the bridge. The 
people give bread and wine 
and liquor, which excite the 
insurrectionists all the more. 
They rush to the Palace of 
Savoy, owned by the Duke of 

Lancaster, bring out all the tub westoitb, cANTSHBORr. 

furniture — the tables, chairs, 

the silver plate — heap all in a pile, and set it on fire. Tliey do not steal 
the silver. One man undertakes to secrete a silver cup, but the others 
pitch him upon the iire. 

" We are here in the cause of truth and righteousness, not as thieves," 
they say. 



;, Cookie 
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Wliat shall tlie king do ? He cannot fight the inaui-geiits, for lie has 
only four thousand troops. This is what his counoillore advise him : 

" It is better to appease them by making a show of granting what they 
desire than to oppose them ; for if you oppose them, all the comnioa peo- 
ple of England will join tliein, and wo shall be swept away." 

The next morning the king meets Wat Tyler and some of the leaders 
at Mile End, in a meadow, and grants what they desire. lie sets his clerks 



to making ont charters for the towns, abolishing taxes, and granting privi- 
leges never before enjoyed. Most of the people are satisfied, and return 
to tlieir homes;' but some, still thirsting for revenge against the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, make tlieir way to the Tower, seize the archbishop 
and some of the priests, drag them into the Tower yard, and chop off their 
heads, which they place upon poles, and carry them, di-ipping with blood, 
thitiiigh the streets. 

Richard heare of what is going on, mounts his horse, and rides ont to 
meet the rioters. He rides boldly up to Wat Tyler, who draws a knife; 
but before he can use it, the Mayor of London whij» out his sword and 
runs it throiigli Wat's body, and tlie rioter tumbles to the ground. Wat's 
followei-s rush up, bnt Richard looks them calmly in the face. 

" Come, my friends, I will be your leader," he says, ^-. ■ 

■^ ' •'.byC.OOglC 
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It is a brave speecli for a boy of fifteen to make; but tbe men of Kent 
like Riciiard'a phick, and lower their speare. The king's troope come giil- 
loptng upon the field, ready to draw their swords, 

" You must not harm them. Let them go peacefully to their liomes," 
Bays Kichai'd ; and the people, feeling that the young king is their friend, 
return to their homes. 

Bat the barons are determined that the people shall not liave their 
freedoiii. The bishope are angry over the death of the archbishop, and 
demand that punishment shall be meted out, not to those who were iu- 
stniinental in putting him to death, but upon all the people — in the revok- 
ing of the charters which Kichai-d has just granted. What can the boy 
do 1 Are not the barons, lords, bishops, and great men wiser than him- 
self i lie cannot stand alone against tliem ; he complies with their de- 
mands, but recommends Parliament to give the people their freedom. 

" Give them their freedom !" the barons exclaim. "Never will we be 
deprived of the service which they 
owe as." 

" Doctor Wicklif 8 pernicions 
doctrines arc at the bottom of all 
this," the bishops, the monks, and 
friars esclaim. 

The Lords pass a law, which the 
bishops think will put an end to the 
mischief, in which the sheriffs are 
ordered to put all heretics in prison 
until they justify themselveB before 
the bishops. The only appeal from 
the Bishops' Court is to the Pope, 
who is sewing men up in sacks and 
casting them into the sea. The 
Commons will not consent to sneh 
a law, and so the Magna Charta be- 
gins to protect the people. 

The Pope sells a fat office to an 
Italian. Tlie office is an abbot's 

position in tJie bishopric of Wells ; -^'-^^^— — — ^- - — ^^,:"-'" ~" 
but the bishop of that diocese does '" '~ 

not relish it, nor do the other bish- 
ops, for the next ship may bring other Italian v^abonds to plunder the 
jveople. They join in declaring that the right of appointment belongs to . 
4 .Ogle 
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the king, and not to tlie Pope, whereupon the Pontiff, who pitchee of- 
fending priests into the sea, exconimnnicatee them ; that is, he threat- 
ens to shnt them out of heaven if tliey do Dot ask his pai'don. Perhaps 
tlie bishops think t)iat a man who tortures cardinals to death beuanse 
lio suspects that they are working against him, who sells offices in the 
Chiii-ch to the highest bidder, even tliongh he bo Pope, may not, after 
all, hold the keys of heaven, for they persuade Parliameut to pass this 
law : 

"All personn who recognise the Pope at Rome as being in authority 
superior to the king shall forfeit their lands and all their property, and 
have no protection from the king." 

Tlie bieliops are inembei-s of Parliament, and by obtaining the passage 
of such a law ai'ray the nation on their side. Little do tliey dream of 



what will come from this action of theirs. They do not mistrust that 
when a centnry lias rolled away, a king, Henry VIII., will pick up this 
act, and use it ae a sword against the Pope, and strike a blow which 
will split the Church iii twaiu. We shall see by-and-by how it came 
about 

The people ai'e fast becoming heretics, or Lollards, as the monks and 
friars call them — comparing them to tares, or lolium, in a field of wheat 
The poet Geoffrey Chaucer is sowing tai-es very effectively in a quiet way. 
He has completed his story in verse, and the people are i-eading it. He 
has written it in tlio East Midland dialect, adding some Norman fiords to 
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give it grace and beauty. It describes a party of pilgrims who meet at 
tlie Tabard Tavern, in London, on their way to the shrine of Thomas 
BG<:ket,in Canterbury Cathe- 
di-al. Becket was a priest, 
arrogant, self-willed, who re- 
fused to acknowledge the su- 
perior aiitliority of the king, 
Henry II., and wlio was put 
to death by some of tJie 
king's friends ; but the Pope 
humbled tlie monarch, wlio 
was obliged to kneel naked 
before Becket's tomb, wJiile 
the monks laslicd liis bare 
back with a bundle of sticks, 
lie found that tlie Pope was 
more powerfnl than him- 
self. 

To make a pilgi'Jmage to 
somebody's tomb, to s&y Pa- 
ter-nosters and Avc-Manas 
over the bones of a dead 
monk or nun, is supposed to 
be a meritorious act, and so 
all over England — over Eu- 
rope — men and women are 

making pilgrimages. Among the pilgrims who travel from London to 
Canterbury ai'e a priest, a monk, a friar, a pardoner, and a summoner. 
The pardoner lias pardons for sale ; the summoner is the sheriff, who 
brings offenders before the Bishop' Court, Although the monks and 
friars have vowed to wear coarse clothes and live on mean fare, none 
ai'e better dressed than they, none live so luxurionsly. The poet is one 
of tlie pilgrims, and describes his fellow-travellers : 

" A monk ihers mit oC ikill and mulery prooJ, 
A mnnt; mnn — to be na abbot able — 
And man; a noble horse had be in lUible. 
I Mw hia large ileeves trimmed above the hand 
With fur— the finest in the land. 
Hi* hend wns bnld, and ehone like polished glau, 
And BO hia fnce, hb it bad been anoint, 
While he nas Terr fat and in good point. / — i 

D,j,i..ab,Google 
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Shining hi« boots ; his horw right proud lo aos, 
A preUte proud, majestic, grand wai ha ; 
He was not pBl«, as a poor pining ghost ; 
A Tat goose loved be be«t of anv roast. 

A friar there was, a wanton and a men?. 

Licensed to beg, a vrondraus solemn man. 

His pockets large — he stuffed them full nf knirea. 

And pins, or preaenu meant for handsome wivM. 

The biggest beggar be among the brothers. 

He took a certain district as bis gnnl. 

Nor would be let another come within his haoiiL 



s was, riding on apace. 
Who had a fire-red cherubim's large face ; 
Pimpled and wrinkled were' his flabby cheeks. 
Garlic he much loved, onions too, and leeks. 
Strong wine he loved to ditnk — at red as blood ; 
Then would he shorn and jest as ho were mad. 
ore down his throat large draughts he poured ; 
Then, save in Laiin, he would not speak a word. 
Some senlences be knew — some two or three 
Which be hnd gaihered out of some degree. 
No wonder, for be heard it all the day ; 
And surely, as yon know, a popinjay 
Cau call oat 'Watt' as well as any pope. C OOolp 
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"You could not SQch another pardoner tnca. 
For in hU pack he bad a pillow-case. 
Which, SB he will, whs once the Virgin's veil 
He also had a fragment of the sail 
St. Peter had when, m his heart mlBgnre him 
U|>on Ihe sea, he sought (he Lord to snvo him. 
He had a golden crou — one let with precious stonec ; 
And in a case — what carried he? Pig*' bunei! 
He, in a single daj, morfl monej got 
Thnn ihe poor parson in a year, I wot. 
And ttiua with flatter^, feints, and knniich japoi 
He made Ihe panon and the people apea." 

So the poet holds these pilgrims up to ridicule. The monks and friars 
are very angry, and lay a plan to kill Chaucer, who is obliged to flee to 
Holland, the laud of the windmills ; but, after a time, he retunie to And 
that tlie people are fast becoming Lolknlg. The reading of the Bible in 
English has set the people to thinking about the monks, while the "Canter- 
bury Tales" have set the eotnmnnlty to laughing at them. From thinking 



and laughing the people begin to act, refusing to give to the beggars, who 
are so angi-y with the poet that he has to flee a second time ; but lie re- 
turns once more to London, where he dies a peaceful death in the year 
1400, having done a great deal to advance human freedom. 

When Doctor Wicklif selected the Midland dialect for his translation 
of the Bible, and when Geoffrey Chaucer used it in writing liis Canterbury . 

.ogle 
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Htories, tliey little knew tbat they were laying the foiindationg, as it were, 
of the Bti-oiigest and most vigorous languagu ever used by human beings 
for tlie expreeeion of their tliougbts ; but it lias become the Englisli Ian- 
gnage of the nineteenth centnry — the one aggi-esaive language of the 
world — -the language of Liberty. 

It was in 1395 that Doctor Wicklif died. The grass gro^t^ over his 
grave. Forty-one yeara pase, pilgrims come froTn afar to visit the sjtot 
where he ia buried; they break off pieces of his tombstone, and cairy them 
away as relics. The monks and friars will have no more of that. They 
will not have a man who has been dead nearly half & century keep on 
preaching if they can prevent it, for the doctor has a great following; half 
of England, and nearly all of Bohemia, have accepted his teachings. The 
Great Council of Constance, which we shall read about in the next chap- 
ter, has oiyJered that the doctor's bones shall be dug up and burned; and 
the monks, as we have seen, execute the order. They cast the ashes into 
the rivei", and the river bears them to tbo sea. Tiiey have got rid of 
Doctor Wicklif. Have they ? Not quite. 
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CHAPTER III. 
THE FIRE THAT WAS KINDLED IK BOHEMIA. 

THE young man wlio had Etiidied at Ileidcibcrg, Cologne, and Paiis, 
Professor Faulfash, of Bohemia, who came to England witli the 
Princess Anne when she came to marry Eidiard II., and who heai-d 
Doctor Wicklif, and wlio carried some of tlie doctoi-'s books to Bohemia, 



ia a lecturer in the University at Pragne. Re lias discovered tliat the 
monks and friars of Bohemia are as lazy and shameless as those of Eng- 
land. He preaches against them. He wants a reformation in the Church. 
He preaches tliat men and women, priests and bishops— all must lead pura 
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lives. He believes that men and women should confess their sins to God, 
and not to a priest; that forgiveness for sin means something more than 
words spoken by the priests ; tliat absolution is something moi-e Uian kneel- 
ing before a confessor's box, and having a few drops of holy-water sprin- 
kled on the head, from a sponge tied upon the end of a rod, in the hands 



of the prieet He does not believe that sins can be forgiven, nor that 
blessings can be conferred by any snch mnmmevy. 

TJie priests denounce his preaching as blasphemous. " Professor Fanl- 
fash is a heretic," they say. 

It is the one word — more terrible than all others — but the professor i» 
not disturbed by it. Instead of becoming silent, he grows more bold. 

One of the priests who cry out against him is the qneen's confessor, 
a man — John Hnss — who undertakes to prove that such doctrines are he- 
retical. He does not succeed very well, for as he studies the question he 
discovers that the monks and friars are leading shamefnl lives. More 
than that, he begins to read Doctor Wicklifs books, and the more he reads, 
the more he sees that Professor Faulfasli and Doctor Wieklif are in the 
right, and himself, the monks and friare, the bishops and the Pope, in the 
wrong. He sees that tJie people ought to be permitted to read the Bible. 
He preaches as he thinks. He is eloquent, learned, sincero, and earnest, 
and people flock in crowds to hear him. Tiio monks and friars hasten 
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to Arclibishop Sbinco with a woful storj — that the queen's confessor is 
a heretie. 

The archbishop is an ignorant man. Archbishops and bishope are not 
ahrays appointed becanae they are learned or eloquent, but for other rea- 
EODs. The people call the archbishop a dunce, and say he is an ABC 
archbishop, indicating tliat he knows little more than the alphabet. The 
archbishop determines that the yonng priest, altbongh he is confessor to 
the empress, shall be disciplined ; bnt the king protects him, and appoints 
him elector of the University of Prague. 

The archbishop, in great wrath at being thns interfered with, sends 
word to tlie Pope at Rome, for these are the days when the Church has 
two heads — one at Rome, one at Avignon. Tlie Pope sends back word 
that the rebellions priest must not be {>ermitted to go on. Especially is 
he commanded not to preach in a 
langnage which the people can un- 
derstand ; ho may preach in Latin, 
bnt not in Bohemian. 

It is not BO easy to stop John 
Hnss, however, for the king is his 
friend, and cares not for priest 
or Pope. The archbishop contents 
himself with gathering up all the 
books of Doctor Wicklif that he 
can lay his hands upon whieh have 
been translated into the Bohemian 
language — all that Professor Faul- 
fasli and John Hnss have written — 
and burning them. If the books 
are burned, that will stop the spread 
of heresy, the archbishop imagines. 
The king compels the archbishop 
to pay for the books. Tliis in turn 
makes the Pope angry, and ho is- 
sues orders to the archbishop to "-'— t--*-.ui_ -=,--- 
atop all preaching in Pn^iie — to 

inform the people that they can no longer have absolution granted them 
by the priests. The Pope will let the people know that he is snpreme. 
The king, however, is not disturbed by the order, but directs the priests 
to go on with their preaching. The action of the king emboldens Pro- 
fessor Fanlfash and John IIui^, who send letters to the mayors of cities alli 
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tlirongh Bohemia to resist the demands of a corrupt and wicked priest- 
liood. This makes the Pope exceedingly angry, and he orders the two 
men to appear at Rome and give an acconnt of their doings; but tliey do 
not obey, for they know tliat there is a strong prison in Rome for snch 
lieretics as they — tlio Castle of St. Angelo. 

Sigismniul is Enipeior of Germany, lie wants a conncil of the car- 
dinale and other prelates of the Chnrch called to see if the Clinrch cannot 
be nnited nnder one Pope. The two heads are tearing each other fear- 
fully. "When the cardinals meet in conncil, they donble np tlieir fists, 
take one another by the throat, and have just snch rows as tlie common 
people indulge in upon the streets and in the beer-shops. 

The popes have stirred np wars, and armies are marching, and battles 
are fonght, for no one knows what The Emperor of Germany deeirea 
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a settlcinent of the troubles, Rnd through his influence a great council 
assembles in the old citj of Constance, iu Switzerland, where all questions 
in dispute are to be dii>cussed. 

Never before was there siicli a gathering. The "emperor comes in 
great state. The Pope of lioine is there, but not in state, fur he is fear- 
ful that the council may depose him. Tliei-e are seven patriarchs, twenty 
archbishops, twenty cardinals in their red cloaks, twenty-six princes, nine- 
ty-one bishops, one hundred and forty counts, hundreds of doctors of di- 
vinity, and many priests — four thousand or more in all. Multitudes of 
people come, filling the old town to overflowing, and making the dull 
streets alive a£ never before. Peddlers, hucksters, tricksters, mountebanks, 
charlatans, tramps, monks, friars, beggars — all flock to Constance. 

The pnuces and counts have their wire-pullera to influence the cardi- 
nals and bishops. All are hoping to make something out of the council — 
to gain power, or money, or position. The council sits month after month, 
to the great profit of all the shopkcepei-s and grocers in the town. 

During these months while the council is in session, one man who 
came to attend it, instead of taking part in its deliberations, is in prison — 
John Ilnsa. lie came of his own free-will — because the emperor wished 
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liim to attend. He might have stayed away, but the emperor Bent hiia a 
paper promising him protection — tliat he elioiild be at liberty to come and 
go without inoleetation — that no harm sitould come to hira while in Con- 
stance, and yet lie is in prison. All throngh tlio montliB while the cardi- 
nals and prelates have been there — 
marcliing in procession to and from 
the council — living riotously, and 
some of them scandalonsly, the man 
who has been preaching that they 
should lead pure lives, and that the 
people have the right to confess tlieir 
sins to God, liaa been languishing in 
iii-ss IN FKI80H. prison. How happened it, wlien he 

had the emperor's promise written out on parchment? Because the Pope 
claims to be superior to the emjieror, "He has the right of deposing 
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emperors." If lie has the right of deposing emperors, then he has the 
right to disregard the promise wliich the empei'or hue made to John Hubs. 
JVo faith ia to he kept with heretics. So, fiuding John Hubb in their 
power, tlie Pope aud cardinals have thrust him into a dungeon, and now 
he is to pay tlie penalty for being a heretic. 

It is July 6th, 1115. All Constance is aBtir. The people from the 
eonntry flock into t)ie town, for the heretic is to be roasted to deatii, and 
they must he early on the ground to see the procession which will escoit 
the fellow from the prison to the catliedral. It comes, the cross-hearer at 
tlie head, carrying a gilded crucifix. Then comes the Bishop of Kiga in his 
gorgeous robes ; then a company of soldiers armed with swords and lances, 
guarding the heretic, so tliat he sliall not escape. The streets are thronged 
with people. The women look down from the quaint old windows to 
catch a glimpse of the wicked man, aa tliey suppose him to he. They see 
a man forty years of age. The procession winds through the streets, and 
enters a great hall. The emperor is there, wearing his goldei) crown, and 
seated in a royal chair. At his right hand stands the Duke of Bavaria, 
holding a cross ; at his left hand is the governor of the Castle of Nurem- 
berg, with a drawn sword. Around are cardinals and archhishops, bishops, 
priests, monks, and friars, aud a great multitude of people. 

It is not to the emperor that all eyes ai-e turned to-day, hut to John 
Hnss, who ascends the platform, and mounts a table, where all can see 
him. lie does not return the gaze, but kneels, and clasps his hands, and 
looks up to Heaven. The soldiers file away; the bishops, cardinals, and 
prelates take their seats in the council. Bishop Landinus ascends the 
pulpit to preach a sermon from the text, "Shall we continue in sinf 
Heresy, he says, is a great sin — one of tlie greatest a man can commit. It 
destroys the Church. It is right for the secular magistrate to destroy those 
with whom it originates. Turning to the emperor, the bishop thus ad- 
dresses him : 

" It will be a just act, and it is the duty of your Imperial Majesty, . 
most invincible Emperor, to execute tins stiff-necked heretic, since he is 
in our hands, and thus sliall your Majesty attain an immortal name, with 
old and young, so long as the world shall stand, for performing a deed so 
glorious and so pleasing to God." 

The bishop comes down from the pulpit, and orator Henricus takes 
his place. 

" Ton are to weigh tins matter well," he says to the council. " Yon 
are not to rest till yon have burned such a sturdy heretic — one so stiff- 
necked in his damnable error." ^-^ i 
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Tlien a bishop reads the charge against liuss. 

"Yon have disobeyed the Archbialiop of Prague. Ton teach that 
there ie a holy catholic ehuruh other than that of which the Pope is the 
liead — a community of all the faithful ordained of God to eternal life — 
which is heretical." 



" I do not doubt," Hubs replies, " that there is a holy ChriBtian church 
which ie a commnnity of the elect, both in this and in the other world." 

" Hold your tongue 1 After we get througlt, yon may answer," says 
Cardinal Von Camniei-ach. 

" I shall not be able to remember all the charges." 

" Silence !" The Archbishop of Florence shouts it. 

John Hiiss drops upon his knees, and lifts his hands toward Ileaven. 
If they will not hear hiiu, there is One above wlio will. / ~ i 
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" O God, I commend my cdnse to theo." 

Tlie reading goes on. 

" He has taiiglit that after the words of consecration have been pro- 
nounced over the bread it is still natural bread, which is herotieal." 

" I liave not so preached." 

" Silence, heretic !" 

" He has taught that a priest polluted with deadly sins cannot ad- 
iiiitiister the sacrament of the altar, which is heretical." 

" I Btill Bay that every act of a priest laden with deadly sins is an 
abomination in the sight of God." 

Ah I that is a horae-thruet. Bishops, archbisliope, cardinals, and priests, 
who are living with women to whom they have not been married, never 
will forgive the heretic for saying that 

The last charge is i-ead. 

" He has contemned the Pope's excommunication." 

" I have not I appealed to him — sent messengers to plead my canse 
before him, who were thrown into prison. I came to this council of my 
own fi-ee-wili, witli a safe-conduct from the cmperoi-." 

John Hnss turns toward Sigismuud, and gazes calmly and steadily 
npoii him. 

" I came in the full confidence that no violence should be done me, 
and that I might prove my innocence." 

The emperor grows red in the face, for he knows that John Ilnss 
came of his fi-ee-will. lie knows that the safe-conduct which he gave has 
been taken away from him. He knows that ten thousand swords would 
leap from their scabbards, and a thousand ej>ears wHiuld gleam in the sun- 
light, in Bohemia, to pi-otect the man who is gazing so calmly in liis face. 
With shame and confusion he sits tliere with downcast eyes. Everybody 
can see the reddening of his cheeks. Huas has had no trial; but an old 
bishop stands up and reads his sentence. He is to be burned to death. 
Once more the prisoner kneels and prays : 

" Lord God, pardon my enemies. Thou knowest that I have I)een 
falsely accused, and unfairly sentenced. I pray thee, in thine unspeaka- 
ble mercy, not to lay it to their charge," 

The bishops smile scornfully. The heretic is pmying God to forgive 
tliem 1 As if they had done, or could do, anything wi-ongi As if his 
prayers were, of any account ! They degrade him from the pi'iesthood. 
A bishop's robe is thrown over his shoulders. This in derision. 

" Confess your errors, and reti-act them, before it is too late," says one 
of tlie archbishops. 
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lie makes no reply to tliein, but tiiras to the ]>eopIe : 
" The bishops want me to retract ; but if I were to do 80, 1 Bhoiild be 
a liar before God." 

" Silence, you Btiff-neeked and wicked heretic !" 

Tliey place a chalice in his hands, and then take it away.-- 



t away.-- i 
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" O tlion (jiireed Judas ! we take from tbee tliis elialice, m which tlie 
blood of Clirist is offered for the remission of sins," they say, 

Tlicre is no blanching of liia cheuks, 

"Confiding in my God and Savionr, I indulge the hope that lie will 
not take from me the cup of salvation, and I trust that I shall drink of it 
tliie day in his kingdom," Hnss replies. 

Greater than emperor, pope, or archbishop is John Ilnse, standing there 
l>encatli the vaulted roof of the old hall. None bo calm, so qniet, so peace- 
ful of heart, as he — soon to be one of Liberty's gi'eat sons. None so shame- 
faced, bo insignificant, as Sigismnnd, Emperor of Germany. One word 
from liis lips would set the prisoner free ; but his craven heart has yielded 
to the demand of tliose who are thirsting for the blood of Hubs. They 
have made him believe that he is not obliged to keep faith with a heretic ; 
yet lie knows that he is committing an act which, ever as he recalls it, will 
redden his cheeks with shame. 

" Let hiui be accursed of God and man eternally." 

In all the assembly of prelates there ia not a kindly face, no look 
of pity. 

" I am willing thns to suffer for the tnitli in the name of Christ." 

They place a paper cap upon his head — a mock crown — with figures 
of devils upon it, and this inscription : 
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"Give him over to the beadle," The emperor speaks the woi-ds, 
which one day will eome back to trouble him. Sooner or later retribu- 
tion follows crime. It may not be to-day nor to-morrow, but it will corae ; 
and this emperor, the greatest potentate in Europe, will see his empire 
drenched in blood, towns and cities in flames, and tlie land a desolation, 
for attering those words, 

Ont from the hall moves the procession once more. Out through the 
door stream the people. A fire is burning in the street, and the priests are 
heaping npon it the books written by Hnss and by Doctor Wicklif, 

Haas smiles when he sees the parchment volumes curling in the flames. 
They can bum the books, but truth and liberty will still live. He walks 
with firm and steady steps. None of all the thousands around are so 
happy as he. The bishops are astonished. T^ -^ a tI ^ 
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" lie goes as if on his way to a banquet," eajs Bishop Silvius. 

Through the streets, where the people throng the sidewalks and look 
down from the windows of the lofty buildings, moves the procession — oat 
to the place where he 13 to be burned. What is it that Hnss is saying 1 

"I will extol thee, O Lord; fur thou hast lifted ine np, and hast not 
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made my foes to rejoice over me." It is tlie thirtieth Psalm, Tlicj can 
burn his body, bnt what of that ? His body is not him. 

" Do not believe," he save to the people, " that I ha\e taught anything 
but the tnith." 

No trembling of the lips — no whitening of his cheeks. He is going 
to testify to the trnth. Why should he fear? Truth and liberty are 
eternal, and will live when emperor and pope have passed away. Truth 
makes men free, and it will be glorions to die for freeduin. The fagots 
are piled around him — bundles of dry sticks. The executioner stands 
with his toreh. 

" ICenonnce yonr error," shouts tlie Duke of Bavaria. 

"I have taught no error. Tlie truths I have taught I will seal with 
my blood." 

"Burn liim." 

The executioner holds his torch to the fagots. What is it that the 
people hear coming from that sheet of flame ? 

" Glory be to God on high, and on earth peace, good will toward men." 

It is the song which tlie angels sung above the pastures of Bethlehem. 
Xnd this: 

"We praise thee, we bless thee, we worship thee, we glorify thee, we 
give thanks to tliee for tliy great glory." It is the Gloria in Excelsis. 

The smoke blinds Iiim, the flames are circling above his head. Yet 
the voice goes on : 

" Thou that lakest away the sins of the world, have mercy on me." 

The flames wrap him round, hia head falls upon his breast. The fire 
does its work, and a heap of ashes is all that remains. The executioner 
gathers tliem up, and casts them into the river. Tlie winds and waves 
bear them away. The particles sink to the bottom, oi- are wafted on to 
the great falls at Schaffhausen, where the water foams over the granite 
ledges, and from thence are borne down the Bhine to the sea, as Wicklifs 
dust was borne on the current of the Avon and Severn to the ocean. 

The priests and bishops and Pope have got rid of John Huss. Have 
they i By no means. It is only the beginning of their troubles with him, 
for the people of Bohemia resent hia death. It is the beginning of a ter- 
rible war, which lasts many years, and drenches the land with blood. 

The cardinals and archbishops do not forget that the man whom they 
have burned to death was made a heretic through reading Doctor Wiek- 
liFs books. The doctor has been dead a long while, so they cannot burn 
bim, but it will he some satisfaction to let the world know what they 
would do to the doctor if he were only in the flesh, and they issue aa ^ 
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order to dig up ttie bones and bum tliem. We have aeen how it waa 
done. 

Though the monks have burned John Unas and the bones of Doctor 
Wicklif, they have not p«t a stop to their pi-eaeliing. Do words spoken 
in behalf of truth, justiue, and liberty ever die! We shall see by-and-by, 



after a hundi'cd years have loUcd away, how a poor boy — bo poor that 
he will wander through tlie streets and sing for his breakfast, which the 
kind-hearted people will give him — how he will hear Doctor Wicklif and 
John Hues speaking to him aci-oss tlie centuries. We sliall see what a 
mighty work he will do for truth and liberty. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
WHAT LAUHENCE COSTER AND JOHN GUTTENBERG DID FOR LIBERTY. 

LAURENCE COSTER is a Dutchman, and lives in the old town of 
Hserlem, in the land of the windtnilU, whei'e the people have built 
great dikes enclosing portions of the Znjder-Zee, set the windmills to 
pnuiping out the water, and laid out the lands into farms. The whole 
country is intei-sected with canals, where the boats come and go, bringing 
cabbages, cheeses, hay, and wood to market. The Bntclimen are very 
industrions. The boys and girls, as well as the men and women, work in 



the fields and gardens, or tug at the canal-boats. They harness their dogs 
into teams, and make tliem tug at the ropes. 

Haerlem is a sleepy old town. The boats lie at the quays, and now 
and then a cart rumbles along the sti'eets. The housewives rub and scrub 
their pol« and pans in the canals before the doors. They keep their houses 
neat and clean, and wash the pavements every morning. 

Laurence C<«ter Uvea in Haerlem witli his family. He resolves to have 
a day with them in the country. He goes out on one of the canal-boats 
with tlie children, and sits beneath the trees, to hear the birds sing and t 
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bi'eatlie the fresh air; and while the children are playing he carves their 
names in the bark uf the trees with his knife t An idea coiiieE to him, 
and tliia is what he saya to liiniBelf : 

"I might carve the lettei-s of the alphabet, each letter on a separate 
block, ink them over, and then I could stamp any word in tlie lan- 
guage." 

This is in 1423. lie goes home, prepares his blouks, carves the lettere, 
ties them np with strings, and prints a pamphlet. Up to this tinie all the 



books in the world have been written with a pen on parchment. How 
slow! Men have spent a lifetime in writing one book, beginning when 
they wei-e yonng, working till they were old, and dying with their work 
nnfinislied. The Egyptians and Chinese, hundreds of years ago, carved 
letters on blocks and printed from the blocks ; bnt this Dutchman of Haer- 
lem is tiie first one to tie letters into woixls, and print from them. Lau- 
rence Coster sncneeds so well that he employs John Giittenberg, a yonng 
man from Mentz, to help bim. Lanrence keeps his secret well. The peo- 
ple see pamphlets for sale ; little do they imagine, however, that they were 
not written with a pen, ,- ■ 
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Coster dies, bnt his secret does not die with him. The ai>preiitice, 
John Guttenberg, is not a boy to forgot what he has been doing. He 
goes np the Ithine. We may thiuk of him aa being on a boat that 



slowly makes its way np the stieani, past the old towns and castles, 
Rheinstein, with its battlements and towel's and strongholds, seeuro from 
all attacks, looms far above the stream. He gazes upon the vineyards, 
sloping from the river np the steep hill -sides. In the antnmn the 
peasants gather the pnrpling grapes, and sing their songs as they bear 
the baskets to the wine-press, lie comes to Bingen, where the little 
old church with bells in its steeple looks down npou the peaceful river; 
bnt, not stopping there, he passes on to Strasbnrg, whose catliedml spire 
rises almost to the clonds, as it were. In that old city John Gutten- 
berg begins to sot np type on his own accoimt. He thinks night and 
day, tnrning over a perplexing question. Wood wears ont, and the 
types will not bear tJie pressure of the printing-press. They must be 
of metal. How shall he make them 1 To cnt each type separately by 
liand is too expensive and too slow a process. He must make a monld 
and cast them, and, of course, must have a mould for each letter. That, 
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is expensive; but once getting the 
moulds, ho can cast tliuusande of 
types. Of wliat material shall they be 
east? Lead ie too soft. He must ex- 
periment with different metals. Very 
soon his money is gone. He would ~ 

h" - - - . . . 



of John Faust's money that tho gold- 
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Binith begins to think that lie never will see it again. But perseverance 
surmounts all difficulties. One day GiUtouberg eIiows tlie goldsmith hia 
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and ttie people are taxed as lieaviJy 

ae ever. 

Charles VII. is King of France. He is a Biispioions man. He 
afraid that somebody will put poison in his food, and so makes hia ser- 
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vantfi taste of it before touching it himself, and he eats so little that he 
will die of starvation by-and-by. Une day a traveller, who liaa a valuable 
hook wliiub ]]e would like to Rell to the king, comes to the royal palace. 
It is the Bible on vellum, and contains six hundred and seven leaves. It 
is suuli a beautiful book that the king buys it, and pays seven hundred and 
lifty crowns for it. The man takes his money and goes away ; the king 



puts the book in tlie royal library, and is greatly delighted to know that 
he has such a magnificent copy. 

A traveller knocks at the archbishop's palace with a book which he 
wonld like to show his lordship — a beautiful copy of the Bible. The arch- 
bishop is delighted. He never saw a moi-e perfect book. The letters are 
even. What a steady hand the writer must have had ! How clear and 
distinct — not a blot, not an error, anywhere I It must have taken tlie 
writer a lifetime to write it He pays the price. Now he will have some- 
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tiling to ebow liis friends wliicli will astoiiieli them. The arclthishop calls 
upon the king. 

" I have Boniething to show you — the most magnificent book in the 
world," sajs tlie king. 

" Indeed !" The archbishop is thinking of Iiis own book. 

" Yes ; a copy of the Bible. It is a marvel. The letters are bo even 
that yon cannot discover a shade of diffei-ence." 

" I have a splendid copy, and if yoan is any more beautiful than 
mine, I shonld like to see it." 

" Here is mine. Just loot at it;" and the king shows his copy. 

The archbishop turns the leaves. " This is remarkable. I don^t see 
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but that it is exactly like mine." The pages are tlie same, the letters 
tlie eaine. Can one man have written both i Impossible. Yet they are 
alike, Tliero is not a particle of difference between them. "How long 
have you had this ¥' the aruhbiehop asks. 

" I bought it the other day of a man who came to the palace." 



"Singular! I bonght mine of a man who came to my palace." 

Neither the king nor the archbishop knows what to think of it They 

place the two Eibles side by side, and find tliem precisely alike. There 

are the same number of pages ; each page begins with the same word ; 

there is not a shadow of variation. Wonderful ! But the archbishop, 
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in a few days, is still more per- 
plexed. He discovers that Boiiie 
of the rich citizens of Paris have 
copies of Bibles exactly like the 
king's and his own. More : he 
discovers that copies are for sale 
here and there. 

" Where did yon get them V 
" We bought them of a man 
who came along." 
" Who was he 1" 
" We don't know." 
" This 18 the work of the 
devil," 

The archbishop can arrive at 
no other conclusion. The Bible 
is a dangerous book. None but 
the priests should be permitted to 

read it. Bnt here is the Evil One wiluam caxio . 

selling it everywhere ; or, if not himself in pei-son, some man has sold him- 
self to Satan for that purpose. He eo6n discovers that it ie Doctor John 
Faust, of Strasbui^. 

" You have sold yourself to the Evil One, and must be burned to 
death." 

Till this moment the great invention has been a secret; but Doctor 
Faust mnst divulge it, or be burned. He shows the arehbishop how tlio 
Bibles are printed; and John Guttenberg has printed so many of them 
that the price has been reduced one-half. The archbishop, ttie king, and 
everybody else is astonished. So Faust 
saves his life ; bnt the idea of his sell- 
ing himself to the devil has gone into 
story and song. It was the translation of 
the Bible into English by Doctor Wick- 
lif that gave the first uplift to liberty; 
and, singularly enough, the Bible was the 
first book printed by Guttenberg. 

Laurence Coster, when he cut the let- 
ters of the alphabet in wooden blocks 
and tied them into words, had no con- 
iLLOMiHATtD LETiisB. ceptiou as to what would come of Uinlp 
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but tho idea was like the bnrsting-forth of « fountain in a desert Tlie 
eti-eain that issued from it has I'efi'esiied all the earth. With tlie eetting- 

iip of the printing-preffi 
began the difFnsion of 
knowledge. Knowledge 
leads to liberty. Men 
begin to comprehend 
tliat they have natnral 
jights, which other men 
— nobles, barons, kings, 
einperore, bishops, arch- 
bishops, and popes — are 
bound to respect 

One day William Cax- 
ton, a merchant of Lon- 
don, comes over to llol- 
land to buy cloth. lie 
sees some of the new 
books, and eoes into a 

I Old Prlut.) ■ ■ n. 

printing-oflifce to see how 
they are made. He is greatly inte'rested, bnys some of the types, and sets 
up a print ing-pi'ess in London, in a chajiel in Westminster Abbey. Quite 
likely tlie printer's workmen do not have a very high regard for the 
monks and friars that swarm around Westminster, for if there is a blot 
on the page, they call it a " monk ;" and if thei-e is a blank, they call it 
a "friar." And the boy who brings the ink up from the cellar, and gets 
his face and hands black from handling it, they call the "devil" — words 
which are in nse to-day in piinting-oflices. 

The first book printed in England was entitled "The Game of Chess," 
in 1474. The type used was \evy coarse. Pi-inters then took great de- 
light in having large illnminatcd capital letters at the beginning of a 
book or chapter. They were printed in bine, green, and gold, and made 
the page very beautiful. Caxton printed a Bible, which he presented to 
the king. 

The setting-np of the printing-press soon pnt an end to all the writ- 
ing in the cloisters of the monasteries. Tiie monks lay aside their pens. 
Tlie printing-press turns out thonstinds of copies of a book almost while 
they are sharpening their pens and getting their parchment ready. Peo- 
ple begin to read, and from reading comes thinking, and from thinking 
comes something else. / - -. \| ^ 
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Four hundred and fifty yeare have passed since Laurence Coster carved 
the names of hia children in the bark of the trees in tlie gardens of Ilaer- 
lent — since John Giittenberg piinted his first book in titat onl-of-the-way 
chamber; bnt thiough all the years that discovery of using types to ex- 
press ideas has been, like the flowing of a river, widening and deepening. 
Throngh the energizing influence of the printing-press, emperors, kings, 
and despots have seen their power gradually waning, and the people be- 
coming their inastei-s. 
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CHAPTER V. 
THE MEN WHO ASK QUESTIONS. 

ON an evening in October, six gentlemen and & servant ride ont from 
the old city o£ Saragossa, in Spain, taking a road which leads west- 
wai-d. They are starting at this hour of the day for Yalladolid ; they 
do not expect, however, to reach it at once, for it is two hundred miles 
distant. They do not care to have everybody know that they are making 
the journey, for there are hands of armed men on the lookout for tlicm ; 
especially are they on the watch for the servant of the party — Ferdinand 
— a yonng man seventeen yeai-s old. 
Although a servant, he has a well- 
filled pnrse in his pocket, for he is 
going all the way to Yalladolid — 
to get married^ and has taken a 
libeml amount o£ money. Not many 
1 servants can show so lai^e a sum. 
The travellers ride till daybreak, and 
I then stop at an out-of-the-way town 
I to rest through the day, at niglit 
i traveliing once more. They take 
■ by-roads and pass through obscure 
towns, and halt again when morning 
comes. Ferdinand never has seen 
the young lady whom he is about to 
marry ; bnt some of the gentlemen 
whom he serves say that she is very fair; that her features are regular ; 
her hair a light chestnut; that she has a mild blue eye, and is modest 
and charming in all her ways. " She is the Iiandsomest lady I ever be- 
held, and the most gracious in her manners," says one. Perhaps he thinka 
it will please Ferdinand thus to set foitli the charms of the lady. At any 
rate, the praise or something else so abstracts his thoughts that, when he 
pays the landlord the reckoning at one of the tavern?, he leaves his puree 
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beliitid, and discovers, when lie reaches Yalladolid, that he has not a cent 
ill his pocket! Ilere is a dilemma £ur a ^otuig man on the eve of his 
marriage ! 

Ferdinand has served his feliow-travellerB faithfully. He has cared 
for tlieir hoi-ses, waited npon them at table, filling their glasses with wine, 
and lie has done it in a courtly way. The landlords, quite likely, have 
noticed that he is the prince of servants ; but not one of them, probably, 



has iniBtnisted that he is indeed a princfe — son of the King of Aragon; 
nor do they mistrust that he is travelling in disguise to bo married to 
Isabella, Princess of Castile; that he has taken this way to escape those 
who are opposed to the match, and who would lay hands upon him if 
'poesible. 

leabella never has seen Ferdinand, who is a year younger than herself; 
bat of all the suitors for her hand she has selected him, and is greatlj. 
6 'I'git 
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pleaiied to find liiin ftll that her fancy has pictured. She is very religions, 
says her prayers, and goes regiilaily to confession. 

Oil the 19th of October, 1469, the marriage is consummated, for, 
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though Ferdinand has left hie purse behind, his credit is good. There is 
a gi-eat gathering of grandees, nobles, and ladies — two thousand or more — 
wearing rich dresses; and l>y the marriage the kingdoms of Aitigon and 
Castile are nnited, makinr; the Spain of the^e later years. , ~ , 
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After her marriage elio lias another confessor, Thonina de Torrjueniiida, 
ii Dorninieari inoiik, who wears a black cow!. 

" I want joii to make a promise," he says to Isabella. 

" What is it r 

" Tliat when you coino to the thitine, jou will exter- 
minate heresy." 

Isabella promises to do ae he desires. 

Tlie years go by, and after the death of her brother 
Henry, in 1476, Isabella is queen. There are heretics in 
Spain, men who dare to think for themselves. That is 
a terrible crime in the eyes of Thomas de Torqnemada, 
and it must be stopped. Tiie Pope has an institution 
already organized by which heretics can be rooted out 
— the Holy Office, as it is called. The men connect- 
ed with it are Inquisitors, or men who ask questions. 
Thomas de Torqueinada is chief questioner. The men 
who ask questions do it in private. If they have a suspicion that a 
man is an unbeliever, they may arrest him, and bring him to their secret 
chamber and question him. These are their rules: Any one may wit- 
ness against an accused person. The Holy Office may take the evidence 
of one heretic againet another ; but a heretic's evidence in favor of a per- 
son is good for nothing. If two witnesses testify one in favor and the 
other against a person, the testimony of the first is to be rejected, while 
the last shall be accepted. A wife may testify against a husband, and it 
shall be received ; hut if she testifies in \\\i favor, it shall be rejected; and 
so with the husband against the wife, or children against parents, or par- 
ents against children. If a witness does not testify all that the questioner 
desires, they may put Mm to the torture. 

The questioning takes place in an out-of-the-way chamber, in a build- 
ing that has thick stone-walls — so thick that no moan or wail will reach 
. the ears of the passer-by. There is the thumb-screw — a 
little vise in which the accused must put his thumb, and 
, then the screw is turned a little. It begins to bite. An- 
other turn; it bites harder.. More turning, a little at a 
'"'* time, till the end of the thumb is as thin almost as a wafer 
— mashed to a jelly, and the blood oozes from every pore. 

There is a ring-bolt in the floor, a pulley overhead. The questioner 
tie the feet of the prisoners to the ring, their hands to the pulley ; then tug 
at the rope till the arms of the accused are almost pulled from the bIiouU 
ders, and their legs from the body. 
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Another instniiiicnt is tlie rack. The prisoner is thrown npon a. lad- 
dor and his feet tied to iron holts in the wall, and his arms to a windlass, 
and men with levers work it till the knees and arms are pnlled from their 
soc;kets. Another instniinent is the rolling bench — a tahle studded with 
projecting knol>9 of oak. The aconsed are sti-ipped to tlie skin, thrown 
upon the table, tied hands and feet, and a heavy roller filled with knobs 
rolled over them, gnnding the flesh to jelly. 

There are pnnuhes for punching holes in the ears and tongncs of the 
heretics, and skewere to rnn through them, and pincers for pulling their 
tongues ont by the roots, knotted whips, iron collars set with sharp teeth, 
chains, balls, manacles. 

They fasten the heads of the accused in a frame, put a gag in tlieir 
mouth, propping the jaws apart Above them is a dish filled with water, 
which drips into their throat. Drip, drip, drip, it falls hour after boar. 
Swallow they njnst til! they are filled to siifEocatiou. , - i 
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Man and women, maidens in tlieir yoiitli and beauty, have tlie clothes 
torn from their backs, ntid they must stand exposed before these ques- 
tionere. The Holy Office is amenable to no hiw. Frnm the decision of 
Thomas de Torqneiuada there is no appeal. No one is exempt froui his 
jurisdiction. Rich as well as poor are arrested. It ia easy to accnso men, 
and those who never have dreamed of being lieretics find tlicuiselves in 
the chitches of Torqnemada. Men who are tliuir ericniios swear that tliey 
are heretics, to cause their arrest, toitnre, eonfiscation of pi-operty, and 
deatli by bnming^so taking revenge. 

Isabella and Ferdinand urge the men who ask questions to do tlieir 
work thoronglily — to let no heretic eseajie, especially if they have money, 
for by confiscating their pruiwrty the king and queen and tlie Pope will 
replenish tlieir purses. Thomas do Torquemada is not the man to let the 
grass grow under his feet, especially when his share of the plunder will 
1)6 a goodly portion. 

The Holy Office is not a new institution. Pope Iimocent VIIL, who 
has appointed TlKimas dc Torqnemada to superintend it in Spain, did not 
inaugurate it, for other popes have used it to exterminate heresy. Innocent 
has set it in opei'ation in ti{)ain to bring money into his pocket. lie is 
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greedy for wealth. He puts it in operation in Rome. If a man in Komc 
eoininits murder, or any otlier crime, he can go clear of punishment by 
paying a good sum to tlie Pope. He puts money into his pockets by li- 
censing priests to keep taverns, play-houses, and otlier establishments dis- 
reputable for priests or anybody else to keep. Being a priest, tlie Pope 
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cannot marry; but he liaa children, nevertheless, and appoints them to 
lucrative positions. He sells indulgenees and pardons for any eriiue. 

One of the persons accused by Torquemada is Sefior Pecho, who is 
worth a great deal of money. Torqneinada seizes it all, and pute the 
owner to death. The widow and children are beggars in the street ; but 
Isabella, as a special favor, graciously gives them a trifle, but appropriates 
the remainder of the estate to her own use. Kot only does she appropri- 
ate this, but many other estates, till the Pope, seeing that she is getting 
more than her share of the s[>oils, sends a legate to look after his portion. 
Bnt Isabella knows how to manage the legate. She gives him a liberal 
share of the plunder, and he reports that the expenses of the Office use up 
pretty much alt of the property of the accused. 

Thousands are cast into prison. More than two thousand men and 
women are bunied — thrown into furnaces. Other thousands flee from 
the country. 

" Do not take snch harsh measures," is tlie advice of some of her 
friends. 

" It is better for the service of God that the country should be depop- 
ulated than that it should be polluted with heresy," Isabella replies. 
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Among others burned is the good Bishop of Tai-ragona. Maity wid- 
ows are coiideiniied, esi>eeially widows of rich men. Is it that they are 
greater lieretics tlian othei-e? Or is it that Isabella and Turquemada can 



secure their estates ? They are working zealously to bring all the worlJ 
to one way of thinking — their way. Theii-s is the right way, and if any 
one doubts it, he is to be put to death. Liberty of conscience, liberty of 
tlionght, speech, or action, are all nnknown. The Pope has decreed that 
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no one sliall dteecnt from )iis (1601*66 or antliority, or, if doing 60, death 
shall be Ilia portion. 

If a witness ehall swear falsely, or cause a heretic, or one wlio is not a 
heretic, to be put to death, he siiall not Ije put to deatli iu turn, tlioiigh the 
Holy Office may, if it see tit, put liiin in prison. 

If a man be accnecd, lie must pay the men who ask questions for their 
time and trouble of avcusing him ! 

If a man be uoudenined aud put to death, infaTny shall forever be 
heaped upon )iis children, on tlic ground that uliildren are ))artukei's of the 
sins of tlieir parents. But the Po[in is merciful, and the Holy Office may 
sell the childieii into slavery. 

If a man be condemned and his pmperty confiscated, though he may 
be innocent, the Holy Office is under no obligation to return it, on the 
ground that to bo poor will make men humble ! 

If a man blaspheme, tliis is his pimisliment: he must stand outside of 
the cliurch on Sundays wlieii mass id said. But if lie say anytliing against 
the Pope, the Church, the Vii'gln, or if he i-ead the Bible, or do not con- 
fess to the priest, he shall be put to death ! If a priest swear profanely, 
he may be fined, but the pul)lic shall know nothing of It. 

If a man be a licretic, Ins wife must leave him. A man must leave 
Ills wife if she be au unbeliever. Children must foi'sake pai'ents, and par- 
ents children. 

Persons eondeiimcd by the men who ask questions are burned to death. 
The burning is called an auio-da-fi — the act of faith. It is a great occa- 
sion. Ferdinand and Isabella, all the grandees aud ladies, the cardinals, 
archbishops, bishops, priests, and multitudes of people, asseujble to witness 
the burning. There is a grand procession. The school children; the 
priests, in compaTiies, wearing their robes, carrying crowns, banners, aud 
candles, escort the condemned to death. The victims wear yellow gowns, 
upon which are embi-oidered black devils with lioofs, horns, and tails. 
Gags are thrust into the victims' months, so that they may not speak to 
the people. 

Following the condemned are the magistrates, nobles, bishops, cai'di- 
nals, the king and queen, the men who ask questions carrying a blood-red 
Sag. A great crowd surges along the streets. 

The procession reaches the place of burning, ivhere a bishop or priest 
preaches a sermon praising the Pope, heaping upon tlie condemned the in- 
sulting epithets. They are d(^, vipei-s, wild beasts, enemies of God and 
man, fit only to be given over to the flames — to burn eternally. The 
eberiff reads their sentence ; the bishop and priests chant a psalm. , 
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" Deal with them geiitlj," says the judge to the executioner, who chains 
tliein to tlie stakes, heai>s tiie wood around them, and eeta it on tire; and 



80 the men and women, whose only crime has been dissent from believing 
as the Pope believes, are put to death. Ferdinand, Isabella, Torquemada, 
and tlie Pope take possession of their estates, and tlie cliildren are reduced 
to beggary. In a short time the country is filled with beggars, who wan- 
der through the streets in rags, homeless and friendless. It is a crime to 
give charity to children of condemned heretics. Tliey are outcasts, shut 
out from all human sympathy. 

While Ferdinand and Isabella arc thus rooting ont heresy, they are 
trying to drive the Moors from the country. Armies are marshalled, 
battles fought, cities besieged. Tlie Moors arc compelled to leave their 
beautiful palaces, where they have enjoyed quiet and peace for centuries; 
but Ferdinand and Isal)Glla are strongest, and they are driven from the 
liomes wliere the fountains are ever flowing amidst the i>alm-trees in 
the spacious courts. Tlie king and queen accompany the armies and an- 
imate tlie soldiers Itv their presence. 

One day a middle-aged man, a sailor, comes into camp, bringing a 
letter for Fernando de Talavera, Isabella's old confessor — a letter writ- 
ten by Talavera's friend, the good prior Father Perez, of tlie Convent of 
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Rabiada, near Falos, introducing the sailor, who lias an idea that the 
earth is loiind, and that if he wei'e to sail west he miglit reach the east. 
Tlie Bailor wants to lay the pi-oject before Ferdinand and Isabella. 
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Fatlier Talavera reoelres the sail- 
or eoiirteonsk, aud introduces liiiii 
to Fei'diimiid ttiid Isabella, who Via- 
tcD with iiitei-cst to Iiib project; but 
tlicy have other tilings on hand, and 
cannot aid hiiii in titling out an ex- 
]>edition to explore unknown seas. 
The sailor, however, is not a man to 
be diseoui-aged by triiles. He will 
wait, years will go by, and his beard 
will turn to gray; bnt let him not 
be forgotten, for we sliall see him 
again. 

The war against the Moors goes 
on. Wlien Ferdinand and ieabclla 
are in need of money to pay the tivxips, the rich Jews supply tliein, for 
there aro many Jews in the comitrj-. They are thrifty and indnslrions, 
carry on trade, attend to their own affairs, care for their poor, and arc 
peacefully disposed. In all Spain there are no better subjects tlian they. 
Through their aid, Fei-dinand and Isabella keep their armies in the field, 
vriiuiing battle after battle, taking town after town, driving the Moors at 
last to their last strongiiold, the old city of Granada, in wliich is the Al- 
ii am bm, the goi;gcous palace, one 
from which for centuries tlie Moor- 
ish flag has waved in trinmph; but 
on the 2d of January, 1492, the ban- 
ner with the crescent moon upon its 
folds gives place to tlie flag bearing 
tlie ci-osB, and Fei'dinand and Isabel- 
la take possession of the Alhambra. 

In all the wide world there is 
no palace like this, with its massive 
walls, spacions halls, marble floors, 
elaborately chiselled columns and ar- 
abesque roofs ; its gardens, where the 
I'oses are always in bloom, where 
fountains are ever playing. For six 
hundred years ttie Moors have ruled 
in Granada, but to-day they surren- 
der all to Ferdinand aud Isabella. alohq 
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"Yon eliall still be a free people; you shall be treated witli respect; 
shall have your own customs, and shall not be inoloeted in your religion. 
No Moor shall be compelled to become a Clnistian." It ia Ferdinand's 
promise. 

Tiie Spanish troops march into the city, the Moore lay down their arms, 
the crescent flag conies down, and the cross takes its place. In the courts 
of the Aliiambm a Te Deum is chanted, and Father Fernando de Tala- 
vera, Isabella's old confessor, is appointed archbisiiop in a city in which 
till now there has not been a Christinn, All are Moors or Jews. Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella are masters of all Spain. AH Christian hereties have 
been rooted out. The tires have blazed, thouiiands have been burned, other 
thousands have fled, and from the confiscated estates the king and queen, 
Torquemada and tlie Pope, have reaped rich harvests. But there are the 
Jews. Their ancestors crucified the Saviour. Tliey will not eat pork, 
and they will persist in eating moat on Fridays, Tlicy read the Old Testa- 
ment and the Tulinnd. Tliey are sharp at a bargain, and are getting rich. 
But what rights has a Jew? Kot any. Tlicy must become Christians, 
or tliey shall be turned over to be dealt with by Torquemado. 

On the 3l)th of March, 1492, Ferdinand and Isabella issue this procla- 
mation : 

"If after Jnly 81st a Jew is found in tlie country, he shall be put to 
death. Ho one shall give shelter to a Jew. Any one doing so shall for- 
feit all his property. The Jews may sell their houses and farms, bnt no 
one shall be permitted to carry any gold or silver out of the country." 

Tliat is the order which Ferdinand and Isabella issue on the last day 
of March. If the Jews cannot carry gold or silver, what can they carry! 
Who will buy their farms? Who pay a tithe of the value of the property i 

Kubbi Abarbanal is an old man who has been of great service to the 
king and (jueen. When tliey wanted money to carry on the war against 
the Moors, he supplied them, paid the troo|is, and so enabled thom to con- 
quer. He entei-s the Alhambra, and kneels before them on the marble 
pavement. 

"Have mercy, O king! Use us not so cruelly. I will pay six hundred 
thousand crowns of gold for the ransom of my people." 

" Do not take it," Isabella s|)eaks the worda Thomas de Torquemada 
is her confessor, and now he niahes into the audience -chamber, with a 
cmciiix in his hand. 

" Jndas sold the son of God once for thirty pieces of silver, and yon 
are going to sell him again. Do it I Here he ia. Sell Jesus 1" 

He thi-ows the crucifix n^wn tlie table, and runs out of the lu^. The ^ 
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g(K)d old rabbi turns away, for Feidiiiaud lias a deaf eai* to his entreaty. 
PerliapB an idea has downed upon him. Will lie tiot, by the cuniiscHtioii 
of ail the property of the JewB, get moi-e than six hnndred thousand 
crowns ? 

Fi-om the ports of Carthugena, Valencia, Cadiz, Gibmltar, ships are 
sailing away, cari-ying the fngitives to Africa, Italy, and the East Some 
are shipwrecked, some mnrdered; many die of disease, more by famine. 
Some are sold into slavery. Remoreelessly the edict is carried out. Their 
property is seized, and Ferdinand grows rich upon the spoils. 

Tlirough the waning snmmer months the stricken Jews take their de- 
partnre : five hniidred thousand are driven from the comitry 1 With them 
go the thrift and industry of Spain. iBabcIla, Ferdinand, and the Pope, 
tlirongh the Holy Office, htLve possession of tJie pi-operty ; hnt estates with- 
out tenants bring no income to the treasury. In driving them ont, Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella kill the goose tliat laid the golden egg. 
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Besides the five hiindicd tlionsaiid Jews driven ont, more tlian one 
liuiidi-ed tliousaiid liei-etics are biinied to death, or are thrown into prison, 
or lose their pi-opertj? by <:on1iscation. The records of tlie Holy Office 
bIiow how zealously Toiv^uemada worked to exterminate licretius. 

This is the record : 

Bumcd «l the lEabe 10,220 

Med in prison 6,880 

Punished bj confiscation of property, perpeluul impriMmment, or losi 

of ell civil righu 97,321 

Total 114, iai 

Torqnemada dies ; hnt Diego Deza steps into Iiis place as chief 
questioner, and the teiriblc machine of the Holy Office goes on night 
and day grinding men and women, hnmaiiity, liberty, justice, riglit, and 
truth into the dust 

" The Moors must be- 
come Christians, or be ban- 
ished," says the new chief 
questioner to Ferdinand. 

" The treaty stipulates 
that they shall have }ieace- 
able enjoyment of their re- 
ligion," Ferdinand replies. 

" Their rehgion is an 
abomination in the sight of 
God. It is right to break 
faith with infidels." 

Ferdinand sees an op- 
portunity to fill his treasury. 
The Iloly Office ui^s him 
to show his zeal for the 
Church, and he makes his 
decision : 

" The Mooi-s mnst be- 
come Christians, or leave the 
conn try." 

The expulsion begins, 
and year after year goes on. 
The conqnei-cd Moslems, 
since their surrender, have mkicbi bcuse 
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been dutiful subjects. Many of them are wealtliy. They offer to buy 

their ransom, but they a[>peal to deaf cat's and to etony hearts. Pity lias 
fled, and humanity is dead. Into 
the treaaui'y of the Church and the 
king flows liie accumulated wealth 
of six huiidi-ed yeai-s. Some of 
the Moors liave professedly be- 
come Cliristians; but they will eat 
no pork, and they will eat meat 
on Friday, as the Holy Oflice dis- 
covers, and they are hurried to 
tlie stake to pay the penalty with 
tlicir lives. Fires blaze. Men, 
women, and children are burned 
to death. Weeping and wailing 
is lieai^d on every hand ; dismay 
and despair are seen in the face 
of every Moor. On the side of 
Ferdtnaivd, Isabella, and the Pope 
there is power; bnt for the Moore 
thei"e is no comforter. So Feixli- 
MooRB nand and Isabella rear the foun- 

dations.of their united thrones on 

the graves of hundreds of thousands of the victims of their broken faith; 

while the I'ope joins them in exterminating the last vestige of liberty, 

honor, justice, and riglit. 

The king, qneen, and the Pope take possession of the estates; and tlie 

country is filled with beggai-s, who wander homeless, friendless, tlirongh 

tiio land, holding out their hanus to. the passers-by, in the streets of the 

cities, for a nioi'Stl of bread. 
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CnAPTER VI. 

HOW A MAN TBIED TO REACH THE EAST BY SAILING WEST. 

IT is the nioiitli of February, 1492. The skies are mild, the flowers 
in bloom, and the birds are singing in the orange gardens of the 
Alhambra, in t)ie old town of Granada. Notwithstanding t)iis joy and 
gladness in nature, there is one man in Granada who has no heart to en- 
joy it, for he has just seen a great hope, one wliich he has cherished many 
years, go down, never to rise again, so far as he can see. He comes out 
from the Alhambra — leaving its magnificent colonnades, its bubbling fonn- 
taina, its beantifnl gardens, never expecting again to behold them — mounts 
ji nmle, rides out through the narrow streets, through the city gate, with 
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his head bowed upon Ins breast. He is a gray-bearded man, and time is 
deepening the furrows in his forehead, and on tins day they are deeper 
than ever. He has a prond spirit, ana it is hard to bear the great disap- 
pointment that has Gonie to him. In bitterness of spirit, he rides away. 

He is a sailor, and has conceived the idea that by sailing west he can 
reach the east He believes that the earth is round, although nearly every- 
body else says that it ia flat. The sailor was bom in Genoa, where, wheu 



he was a boy, he helped his father comb wool. He went to school in 
Pavia, and studied Latin, geometry, astronomy, and navigation. When he 
was only fourteen years old, he went to sea with his ancle, and was in a 
battle with some Venetian ships. Then he sailed through the Straits of 
Gibraltar, coasted along Africa as far south as Guiana. Once, ofF the 
coast of Portugal, he had a terrible fight with a Venetian ship. He was 
a captain then. Both of the ships were set on fire, and he saved himself 
by swimming two miles to the shore. It was a fortunate escape, however, 
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for an old sea captain, who had a 
beautiful dangbter, befriended him, 
and the daughter became hie wife. 

Those were delightful days. Lis- 
bon was a royal city. It had a strong 
old castle, built of stone — the Castle 
of Belera — and a castle on a hill 
overlooking the town. Every day 
there were processions of priests in 
the streets, carrying banners and 
crosses. 

The old captain had made many 
voyages to t)ie Canary Islands. He 
did not believe the stories told about 
the nnknown sea far away to the 
west of the ielands — that it was boil- 
ing-hot, nor that the great continent 
Atlantis which Flato wrote about 
had disappeared beneath the waves. It was from talking witli his wife's 
father that the gray-bearded man had come to believe that by sailing west 
he conld reach the Indies. He remembered that tlie old Oarthaginiane 
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maintained tliat tliero were green iskuds in tlie west. He had read lliat 
St. Brandon, a priest of Scotland, eiglit liiindred years befoi'e, liad been 
swept by a Btonii far away to tlie west, and Lad landed in a strange coun- 
try. He was informed tbat Martin Vincent, a sailor of Lisbon, when he 
was four hnndred miles from land, on a voyage to the Canary Islands, 
once picked up a piece of wood curiously carved, which the winds had 
drifted from the west. Reeds like tliose bronglit from India had floated 
to the shores of Portugal, and the bodies of two men unlike any other 
human beings bad been seen in the water by sailorB when far from land. 
From whence came they ? 

Fii-ed with enthusiasm, the sailor went to the king, John of Portugal, 
with his |)rojcct, and made it so plain that the eaitb was round, that China 
(which Marco Polo bad visited) could be reached by sailing west, that the 
king in part believed it. But would not great glory, honor, and advantage 
come from such a discovery ? Certainly ; and the king determined to 
secure whatever benetit might come from it. He was not a high-minded 
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man, and, after getting all the information he could from the Bailor, sent 
out a sliip secretly to make discoveries ; but the Bailors, after a few days, 



became frightened at finding themselves so far from land, and returned, 
sajing that there was no land in that direction. "You can't reach the 
east bj sailing west," tliey said. 

Those were dark days to the bi-ave sailor. The king had acted per- 
fidiously, and now his wife died. lie could no longer stay in Lisbon, but, 
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took his little boy, Diego, and went home to his native eity (Genoa), for 
he thought perhaps his townsmen would help hitn ; but they langhed at 
him instead. 

" IJeach the Indies by sailing west V 

"Tea." • 

" You are crazy." 

So he can get no help from those who know him best He has a 
brother in Spain ; he will go and visit him. He lands with his son Diego 
at Falos. His brotlier lives in the country. He is too poor to hire a mule, 
and the sailor, with his pack on his back, leading Diego, goes oat over the 
dusty road on foot. He comes to the convent La Habiada. Diego is 
hungry, for he has had little to eat Surely the good fathers will give 
him a crust of bread and a drink of water. He knocks at the gate. The 
porter answers the knock, and goes to get a bit of bread, and while he 
is gone Father Perez, tlie prior of the convent, who has been ont for a 
walk, comes up. He wears a broad-brimmed hat, and has a red cross em- 
broidered on his robe. He ia a good man, and hears the sailor's story. 

" Heach India by sailing west 1" 
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" That is an idea worth thinking about Tou miiBt spend the night 
with iDe. I have a learned friend, Doctor Fernandez. I will ask him to 
come in and spend the evening." 

So the sailor and Diego got a good enpper ; and Father Perez and 
Doctor Fernandez listen to the sailor's story, and are greatly pleased with 
what he has to Bay. Fatlier Peiez gives liim a letter of introdnction, as 
we have already seen, to Father Talavera, who is Queen Isabella's con- 
fessor, and who lias great iiiflitcDce at courL He is one of the men who 
ask questions. The sailor mnst go and see him, and he will introduce him 
to the king and queen. Meanwhile, Diego can stay at the convent and at- 
tend school. This is in 1486. 

The sailor leaves Diego with his good friend, and hastens to Cordova, 
where King Fei'diiiand is commanding a great army. All the nobles of 
Spain arc there, and squadrons are marching to dnve the Moors out of the 
country. The sailor delivers his letter to Fatlier Talavera; but the queen's 
confessor cannot stop to notice a poor sailor, even thongh he comes with a 



letter from his friend, Father Perez ; nor has the king any time to lifiten 
to hia story. The ai-my moves away, and the sailor, to keep himself from 
starvation, draws maps and i;lmrts, which he sells in Cordova. 

The days are very dark now. No money, and starvation before him. 
Bnt he finds another friend (Cardinal Mendoza), who has great influence 
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with tlie king. Ilaving married Isabella, and made Castile and Aragon a 
united country, Fei-diuaiid is planning new enterprises. He covets the 



kingdom of Navarre, in tlie Pyrenees. lie will seize tliat by-and-by, and 
BO rob Catherine de Foix of her dominion. But jne>t now he is sitting by 
the gnrgling fountains. The cardinal goes to the king. 

" I have made the aequaintanoe of a sailor who has a grand project to 
lay before yonr Majesty." 

"What is itr 

" To reauli the cast by sailing west." 

" Oh yes, I remember Father Talavera said something about it some 
time ago." 

" He is no ordinary man. I have listened to his story with great in- 
terest : his project seems reasonable," 

" I will direct Father Talatera to call a council of learned men to in- 
vestigate the matter." 

The council meets in the Convent oE St. Stephen, hi Salamanca. There 
are bishops, arclibishops, and learned doctors from the universities, in the 
assembly, who hear what the snilor has to say.. 

" Do you mean to say that you can i-each the east by going west T* 

" It is a prepostei'ous idea." r^ i 
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" But tlie ancient geographer Ptolemy, and tlie learned men of liie 
time, maintained tliat the eai-th was i-ouiid; and if it is round, does it not 
stand to reason that we can reach India by sailing west V 

" No. To Bay that the earth is round is contrar}' to the Bible, which 
says, in the Fsalnis, tliat the heavens are stretched out like a tent. Of 
course it must be flat." 

"The snn and moon are muild, as we see; why not the earth!" tlio 
sailor replies. 

" If the earth is a Imll, what holds it up }" the cardinal inqnires. 

" We might ask what holds the sun and moon up," is tlie sailor's 
answer. 

" The idea that the earth is round is absurd. How can men walk with 
their heads hanging down and their feet upwaM, like flies on a ceiling l" 
asks a learned doctor. 

"How can trees grow with tlieir roots in the air!" intei-poses an- 
other. 

"The water would all run out of the pouda, and we should all fall 
off," says still another. 

So the wise doctors reason. 

" The idea is based on a false philosophy, and to say that the earth is 
round is heresy," says one. 



That is their decision. Heresy ! It is an ominous woixj. The men 
who ask questions make thort work with heretics. The sailor must bei 
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carefnl about hie belief. If he maintaius that the world is rotmd, when 
the doctors say it is flat, it will be worse for him. 

Seven years pass. The eailor is growing old, but he has Dot given np 
hie belief tliat he can reach India by sailing west. He has waited for 
Ferdinand and Isabella to drive the Moors from Spain. They have suc- 
ceeded — have taken the last stronghold, Granada, and are now in the 
grand and beautiful Alliambra, with their little girl Katheriue, who is foar 



yeare old. They Bit by the gurgling fountains, walk amidst the orange- 
groves, and stroll along the corndors where tlie Moorish kings have lived 
in luxuriance and pi-ido. The eailor haa tliouglit, now that the war is 
over, Ferdinand and Isabella would aid him. Vain hope ; he has had his 
last interview with them. The qneen was almost persuaded to help him, 
but has at last declined. Never again will he trouble her. He is riding 
away, turning his back forever on Spain. 

" Have you seen a man on a mule — a gray-bearded man — pass ont of 
the gate ?" , - . 
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A horeeman oeks the qaeBtion of tlie soldier gnardiog the entrance to 
the city. 

" Yes ; there he is, away on the plain," bbjb the sentinel, pointing to 
the retreating form. 

The horseman sees a little epeck far away, strikes the spars into the 
aides of the horse, and flies like the wind along the road. 

"Halloo!" 

The sailor reins in his mute. 
' " The queen has sent me to aek yon to retnm." 

Christopher ColuinbuB turns once moi-e to the city, and with him turns 
the world. It was Luis St Angel, one of Columhus'a friends, who saw 
him ride away so downhearted, who hastened to the queen U> pei-euade her 
to call him back. 

" Think how great the gain may be, at a trifling expense, if what the 
sailor believes should prove true," said the earnest man. 

" It shall be done. I will nndertake. I will pledge my jewels to 
raise the money. Call him back." 

So the horseman rides after him. lie goes back to the grand palace 
to hold one more interview with the king and queen. Perhaps, while 
they are turning over the project, he plays with the little girl Eatherine, 
taking her in his arms, maybe, and telling her a story. Let us keep 
Katherine in remembrance, for we shall see her by-and-by. 

All things are arranged. It is the 3d of August Three little ships 
lie at anchor in the harbor of Palos. Tliey are little larger than fishing- 
boats, and only the largest has a deck in the centre. The other two are 
built high, with decks at stem and stem, but open in the centre. There is 
a commotion on shipboard and on the shore. A great crowd has assem- 
bled, for the ships are about to sail away where ships never yet have sailed, 
over unknown seas — over that sea where tlie waves are boiling-hot. The 
sailors are loath to go. No one knows what dangers await tbem — what 
storms, what whirlpools, what mjsterious agencies may destroy them. The 
admiral of the little fleet (the gray-bearded sailor, Christopher Columbus) 
says that the world is round ; if so, how will they ever be able to retnm ! 
Can a ship sail up-hill ! The sailors have not volunteered to go, but have 
been forced into service by the king. On the shore tlieir friends are weep- 
ing and lamenting their departure. Never again will they behold them. 
The vessels are the Santa Maria, with the admiral's flag flying above it ; 
the Pinta, commanded by Alonzo Pinzon ; and the JVifla, commanded by 
Yanez Pinzon. 

Colnmbus's ever-faithful friend, the good prior of La Kabiada, standa 
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upon the deck of the Santa Maria to bestow his blessing. The last good- 
bye ie spoken, the anchors are raised, the sails spread, and the vessels sail 
away, shaping their course toward the Canaries. 

On the third day the Pinti^a signal of distress is flying ; her radder is 
unhung and broken, but Captain Alonzo Finzon is au able seaman, and 



seciii-es it with ropes until the Canai-y Islands nre i-eaclied, when a new 
rudder is obtained. 

On Saturday, the 6tii of September, the three vessels turn their prows 
westward. On Sunday morning they are still within eight of land ; but a 
fresh breeze spring up, and soon the last glimpse fades away. 

Tlie sailoi-s would he brave in a battle, but now they give way to their 
fears. The appreliension of experiencing something which no man has 
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ever experienced — eometliing strange and terrible — causes their clieeks to 
whiten and tlieir eyes to fill with tears. 

The admiral calms them by his description of India — a land abound- 
ing with gold and silver and precious Btonos, which they will surely visit. 

Monday morning coraes, and they discover the inaat of a vessel float- 
ing in the sea, which is covered with sea-weed, and has been a long time 
in the water. The sailors give way to their lamentations. They too, sui-e- 
ly, will be shipwrecked. 

On the I3th of September the ships are two hundred miles west of the 
Canaries. Columbus notices, in the evening, that the eompasa no lunger 
pointd to the north star, bnt has changed five degrees to the west. What 
is the meaniitg of it ? Is the guide to which they have alwa^'s trusted to 
fail tlieui now } He knows that the snn and moon ai'o globes ; he believes 
that the earth also is a globe ; but he does not know that the earth turns 
on its axis every twenty-four hours — so bringing day and night. Such an 
idea has not yet dawned upon the mind of any man. There is a young 
man, however, up in Poland, Nikolaus Kopemik, nineteen years old, who 
is studying astronomy, and who a few years hence will propound the 
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Btartliog theory that the apparent movoment of tlie Ban around the earth 
is in reality the earth turning on its axis every twenty-four hours. 

There is also a man in Pisa — the city in which there is a wonderfal 
leaning tower — Galileo, who is stadyiiig the heavens. He is twenty-eevea 
yeare old ; and a few years 
hence he will coDBtnict a tube 
with glasses in it which will 
bring the stars and planets so 
near to the earth that he will 
see that several moons are 
clustered around Jupiter — that 
tliey change their positions 
from day to day. 

But Christopher Columbus 
knows nothing of this ; he sees 
only that his compass is fail- 
ing him. The sailors behold 
it witli terror; but he quiets 
their fears by saying that the 
north star is not exactly north. 
On, day after day, they sail 
Birds hover around the ships. 
The water is full of sea-weed. 
By the Ist of October they 
have sailed twenty-three hundred miles — though the reckoning which 
Columbus shows to the sailors makes it only seventeen hundi'od miles. 

The wind blo^ra steadily from the east; but the sailors, seeing how 
far they have come, fear that with the wind blowing steadily in one di- 
rection they never will be able to return. They are all but ready to 
mutiny ; but Columbus quiets them, and offers to give twenty-five dollars 
to the man who first discovers laud. Now all eyes are turned toward the 
west. 

"Land!" 

A sailor shouts it All hearts beat more quickly, bnt the sailor is mis- 
taken : no land is to be seen, and the enthusiasm is followed by despond- 
ency. They murmnr once more. 

"We are not far from land. We shall soon discover it," says Oolambus. 
" See ! there is a bush with berries on it." 

They pick up a shrub fioating in the sea. Sure enough there are bei^ 
lies on it. That did not grow in the sea. 
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" These are land birds," e&ya Culumbite, pointing to bii-ds that hover 
aronnd the vessels. 

" Look there I A piece of wood. That did not grow in the sea." 

They pick np the wood. " What I it is carved. These are marks of 
tools. It is not part of a vessel. It did not come from a ship. No ship 
ever sailed here. There mnst be land ahead." 

At sunset the crew kneel upon the deck, and chant the vesper-hymn. 



It is siitj-seven days since they left Palo8. Colnmbns has calculated 
that it is three thonaand miles from Spain to China, and he has sailed al- 
most that far. He knows from the birds aronnd him, by the change in 
the temperature of the atmosphere, tiiat he cannot be far from land. Once 
only has he changed his coarse, and that to the south-west, following the 
birds which fly in Uiat direction. Ten o'clock. What is thati A light I 
There it is — far away. A moment he sees it It is gone. There it is again, i ^ 
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Two o'clock in the morning, October 12tli — hoar most memorable ! 
Koderigo de FrJana is on the lookout at the mast-head of the Pitita. 
What is that? It cannot be a bank of clond, for the stars are briglill; 
shining. 

"Land! Land! Land!" 

There is a commotion on shipboard. 

''Wlieref 

" There — there. Don't yow see it ?" 

"Land! Land! Land!" 

The cannon are fired. No echoes like those ever before were awakened 
along the sliores of the Bahama Isles. Day dawns. 

Tliere it is, a green and sunnj isle — an earthly paradise — green trees, 
fragrant flowers, myriads of birds, groups of men, women, and children, 
gazing in wonder upon the ships. 

The sailors wlio have been so faint-hearted, so ready to mntiny, throw 
themselves upon the deck and beg Columbus to foi-give them. The ancli- 
ora are dropped and the boats lowered. The banner of Spain is un- 
furled, and Cohimbns, in a scarlet robe, wearing his sword, approaches tlie 
shore. lie steps from the boat, kneels, and with clasped hands gives 



thanks to God, and then witli imposing ceremonies takes possession of tlie 
land in the name of the king and queen, and names it San Salvador. The 
natives gather around, wondering at what they see. From whence came 
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these beings? From the clouds? Or did tliey rise from the sea J They 
aucept with delight the trinkets which Columbus gives them. Thej throw 
themselves into the water and swim oitt to tlie ships, climb the sides, and 
gaze in astonishment at what the}' beiiold. When the cannon &ve fu'ed, 



they fall on their faces. To them it is lightning and thunder. Tliey bring 
frnits (bananas and yams and oranges), and birds of briglit plnmage (par- 
rots and other birds), and give them to the sailora. They wear pieces of 
gold attached to their eare, whicli they give in exchange for little tinkling 
bells. The Spaniards ai-e eager to ()btain gold. 

"Where did you get it{" they ask, hy signs, and the Indians point 
toward the west. The sailors can see other islands lying along tlie hori- 
zon, and they enter the ships and sail away, carrying seven of the Indians, 
who willingly go with them. 

Tliey visit island after island, gazing in wonder and delight at the ever- 
changing but bcautifnl panorama. The monntaine arc clotlied with tiY)))- 
ical verdnre, Tliere are myriads of bright-hned flowers, climbing vines, 
groves of palm and cocoa. The sea breaks on pebbled beaches, tlie skies , 
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are mild, the ftir balmy and resonant with tlie eonf^a of birds siiuli as they 
iicver before liave seen. Tliey have found paradise. 

They come to an island larger than the others, where rivers of Bweet 
watei-s descend from the nionntaina. They go up a phieJd stream in their 
boats, beholding everywhere new beanties. 

" I could live here forever," says Coltiinbns. The natives call this 
island Cnba. lie returns to the ship and coasts for three days along the 
shores, believing that he has readied India. 

The Indians briiig them a fruit wiiich grows in the ground, which 
they roast in a bed of hot ashes, and which is sweet and untritious. 

" Wliat do you call itf the sailors ask, by signs. 

" Batatoes." 

This is the fii-st eating of potatoes by Europeans. 

The Indians roll up a dry leaf of a plant which bears a beantifnl pinlc 
iiowei', light one end and inhale the smoke at the other end, puffing it 
from their mouth and nostrils. 

" To-bac-co," say they. 
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The Bailors ti-y it, and are made sick at first, but soon enjoy it. From 
Cuba tlie vessels sail to ati island which the Indians call Ilayti, but which 
Coluinbua calls llispaniola. He lands, and beneatlt the giant forest trees 
rears a cross and plants the standard of S)>aiu. Thousands of parrots 
chatter around them, humming-birds dart swiftly through the air, and 
flamingoes stalk along the shore. 

The sailors captiii'e an Indian girl, but Columbus treats her kindly, 
and she is delighted with the necklace of little belb which he gives 
her. One of tlie vessels strikes upon a rock and is wrecked, but the 
sailors take the goods on shore. Through tlie Indian girl, Columbus in- 
duces the natives to return from the forest into which they have fled. 
They are simple-hearted, kind, and honest ; nor do they steal any of the 
goods. "They love tlieir iieighboi-s as themselves," writes Columbus in 
his journal. 

The chief gets up a grand banquet of fish, fruits, and potatoes; and, 
after the feast, the natives have a dance. Columbus, in turn, orders the 
sailors to go through military evolutions. The Indians gaze in admiration 
upon the bright swords gleaming in tlie sunsliine, but fall to the ground in 



terror when a cannon is fired. Columbus builds a fort, and leaves a gar- 
rison to huld it, and sails for Spain. He reaches the Azores, but, soon 
after leaving those islands, a great storm comes on, and the ships are se^ • 
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arated. lie foai-s that all will be lust: but, on the 4th of Mhi'cIi, he drope 
aiiclior at the mouth of the river Tagns, ten miles fi-om Lisboii; and ou 
the 15th of March he sails into the harbor of Paloa, 

What a commotion there ia ! 

" Christopher Columbus has come !" 

The cry rnna over the town. E*t:rv boat is launched, and the rowers 
pull with all their might, to be the fii-et to reach the ship. 

"A new world is discovered !" The bells ring, cannon thunder, bon- 
fires blaze. It is not a fiction, for thei-e are the Indians — six of them — and 



parrots, flamingoes, rolls of Indian cloth, bananas, jxitatocB, gold ! The 
news goes from house to bouse. Everybody rejoices over the wonderful 
intelligence. 

It is a trinmphftl march which Columbus makes to Barcelona — six 
hundred miles — to pay his i-es]>ect8 to Ferdinand and Isabella. He goes 
as a conqueror, noblemen accompanying him. People come from afar to 
see him, to gaze upon the Indians and the parrots. 

The khig and queen receive Oolurnbus in great state, and take delight 
in honoring Iiim. And why should they not? Has he not given them a 
new empire ? But the doctors who ridiculed him at Salamanca are en- 
vious. It is not pleasant to have all their fine theories upset, and to feel 
that tliey have made fools of themselves. Besides, this adventurer is an 
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Italian ; and they do not like to think that an Italian, and not a Span- 
iftrd, is tiie discoverer of a new world. The Grand Cardinal invites 
Coliimbns to a dinner. Tlie great doctors are there. One is bo envious 
that he cannot restrain himself from giving Coliimbns a little stab. 
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"Do you think that there is no man in Spain capable of making tlie 
discovery !" lie asks. 

CohtmbiiB replies by asking a question : 

" Is there any one at the table who can make an egg stand on end }" 

They try, but all fail. 

« Clin yon do it V 

" Certainly," 

He bi-eaks tbe shell at the end, and the egg stands. 

" Tliat is the way to do it," 

"Anybody can do that," 

" So anybody can go to the new land, now tliat I hare discovered 
it." 

Very soon Colnmbns is sailing west again, this time with twelve shipe 
and twelve hundi-ed men. Thousands want to go. They take horses, 
pigs, cattle, and dogs, for these animals are not fonnd in the new world. 
Twelve priests go to convert the Indians to the Catholic faith. He comes 
to the colony, but no one is thera. They find skulls, bones, decayed bodies, 



ruins. Those whom he left quarrelled among tliernselves, then separated 
and lived with the Indians. A powerful tribe came down one day from 
the mountains and killed every Spaniard, and a great many of the coast 
Indians. Ue leaves a second colony, and sails away to the west in search 
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of new lands, and discovers tlie Uland of Jamaica. lie finds no monii- 
tsins of gold, and the adventurers are disappointed. Sickness breaks out; 
tbeir provisions fail. Some of the ships turn back to Sjiain. Many of 
those who are vith him are young noblemen, who, beeause they do not 



find gold, denonnce CnhnnbiiB as a deceiver; bnt he sails on, discovers new 
lands, and then returns to Spain. The nobles ai'O so jealous of him that 
two years pass before he can get ready for another voyage. lie sails once 
more, steering farther soutli, and, after sailing thirty-eight days, discovers 
an island with three mountain peaks, wliich he calls "The Trinity;" and 
just beyond he beholds the main -land, South America, and sails many 
miles along the coast This is in 149S. 

lie is Governor of the New World. The only settlement is that in 
Hayti ; but the grandees are so jealous that they cannot bear to liave an 
Italian over them. They accuse him to the king falsely, invent lies, till 
tiie king is persuaded to suiwreede him, and send out a vain, pompons, 
crnel man — Bobadilla — to be governor, who arrests Columbus, puts him in 
prison, rivets fetters upon his ankles, and sends him to Spain. 

The captain of the ship is indignant at such treatment of tho noble- 
hearted sailor. 

" I will strike off the irons," he says. 

"No; the king commanded me to submit to whatever BobadiUft- should 
' " X'OOgle 
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01-der in his name. I will not remove tliem. I will wear them, and keep 
them as memorials of my reward !" 

In irons he is taken to Gndiz. 

" Slianie ! ehame !" 

The people shont it, and the king strikes off the fetters. 

Once more Columbns saits. He ie an old man now; his beard is 
white, and he is not bo strong as he was. He stops at Hajti, and then saib 



west throngh the Caribbean Sea, skirting the main-land, seeking e^er to 
find a passage to India, lie lands at a pla<re where there is a delicious 
spring of water, and which to this day is called Coliimbne's Spring. His 
vessels are driven ashore in a storm. He is taken sick. The Indians are 
hostile. He needs provisions, but cannot get them from the Indians, who 
are planning to attack the strangero. He must make them supply him 
with food. He understands astronomy, and knows that the moon will 
soon be eclipsed. The Indians are superstitious, and he sends this word 
to the chiefs : 

"The Great Spirit is offended with you, because yon will not supply 
mo with provisions." 

The Indians laugh at the message. 

" Yon will see the moon fade away. The Great Spirit will cover it 
up and make it all dark," , ' 
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Tliey laugh again. Niglit comoe, and the full moon rises, ronnd and 
red ; but soon tlic Indians see a shadow creeping over it, beginning at 
one side. 

" A dragon is eating it np 1" tliej cr)% and throw themselres npon the 
ground in terror, 

"The Great Spirit will pardon yon, and give you back the moon, if 
joii bring rae provisions." 

"We will bring them." 

They come with baskets filled with yams and potatoes and fruits. So 
he obtains provisions, but his vessels are driven ashore in a storm, and he 
must die there nnless a vessel shall pei'chance sail along the coast. 

One day the sailora see two specks far away, and soon discover that 
they are two vessels. A fire is kindled, and those on board the ships, at- 
tracted by the smoke, sail along the shore and discover those wliom they 
ai-e seeking. So Columbus and his fellow-sailoi-s are rescued from death. 

Twelve years have passed since Columbus discovered San Salvador. 
Tlio islands which then were a paradise, the abode of siniple-heai'ted peo- 
ple, are drenched in blood. The Spaniards have had but one thought — 



to get gold and to gratify passion. Thousands of the Indians have been 
killed, other thousands carried into slavery. The Indians had no rights 
which tlie cruel men felt bound to respect. _^ 
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On tho 20tli of May, 1506, at Valladolid, Christopher ColnmbaB, old, 
in poverty, begging liis bread, lies down to die. No one caree for bim, 
l>nt he dies calmly and peacefnily. So oloses tlie life of the man wlio led 
the way for the discovery of the future liome of Liberty. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
THE NEW HOME OF LIBESTT. 

TIIE news that Cliriatoplier ColiimbuB has discovered wonderful lands 
in the West reaches the old town of Bristol, in England: It was down 
past this town that the dust of Doctor Wicklif floated to tlie sea. It 
was a Bristol trader whose 
teeth were pulled out by 
John Lackland for refusing 
to give »[» his money. The 
merchants of Eristol were 
enterprising men, and weve 
sending theirsliips to France, 
to the Mediterranean, and 
the North Sea. 

Two of the sea-captains 
employed by the merchants 
were a fatlicr and son, John 
and Sebastian Cabot. Tlie 
father was born in Venice, 
a city that stands in the sea, 
where the people, instead 
of riding in carriages, glide 
along the water-ways in gon- 
dolas. They were brave, adventurons men, and, hearing of Cohinibus's 
discoveries, persuaded the Bristol men to fit out a fleet for the purpose of 
discovering a new route to the Indies, The merchants can do nothing 
without first obtaining peiinission from the king, Henry VII. There is 
not much liberty in England or anywhere else. Tlie king is snprenie. 
Henry loves money, and when the citizens of TJriatol come before him 
with their jietition, he sees an opportunity to impose conditions whicli 
possibly may bring money into his pockets at their expense, 

" If yoo discover any countries, they shall be mine," he aavB. /— i 
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He is possessed witli the idea tlist he alone can lay claim to all coun- 
tries discovered, no matter who maybe living npon the land. The {>eople 
of England have few rights which lie is bound to respect ; macli lees will 
the Indians have any rights. 

" That we promise " tlie merchants reply. 

" If yon make any money, I must have one-fiftli of it." 

Tliis is a hard eondition. Xot a dollar will he coiiti'ibiite toward fit- 



ting out the expedition. The merchants must be at all the expense. 
They may lose every cent of their investment, their vessels may bo 
wrecked; the king will not share in any loss. Bnt on no other condi- 
tion will he permit tlie fleet to sail. Hard as the terras are, the mer- 
chants accept them. 

In the month of Mar, 1497, Jolni Cabot commandinjt xmo yessoLSe- 
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liastian another, with a tliii-d to keep tliein company, set sail from Bristol 
The tide wafts them down tlie Severn Kiver, just as it wafted Joliii Wick- 
lifs diisL They steer westward — out upon a stormy sea, to sail where 
vessels never have sailed before. 

By the middle of Jime they find themselves on sonndings, and the 
Bea is Bwarmiiig with fish. They catuh all they want. Never before have 
they seen suuii myriads of fish. 

On the 24th of June they discover land. It is not India, for they are 
only sixteen hundred miles west of Ireland. They name it Pritna Vista. 
It is newfound land. Tliey behold dense foi-ests of pine and cedar, but 
no sign that it is inhabited. 

They sail north-west, and discover a bleak and rocky shore, where the 
Biirf is breaking on cavern ledges — the coast of Labi'ador. Since the days 
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of the old Northmen, no European eye has seen the Western contineut. 

Coluinbue has as yet only discovered the West India Islands. Onward 
the vessels glide, sailing north-west, till at midnight, on the Jnly daj"8, the 
sun only disappears for a few moments beneath the horizon. They are in 
the frozen sea, with icebergs around them. Their provisions begin to fail ; 
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tlio ice blocks tlicir farther progreBS ; 
and tlie brave Bailors, disappointed 
in not being able to find a way to 
India, bnt happy in the thought that 
they have discovered new lands, re- 
turn to Bristol. 

Although the merchants hare 
spent mnch money, they resolve to 
fit ont a second expedition. John 
Cabot is getting to be an old man ; 
but Sebastian is in the full vigor of 
manliood, and a skilful navigator, 
and they givo the command to him. 
He Bails west to the New-found- 
land, bnt, instead of steering north 
after sighting its wooded shores, 
turns south, entere the Bay of Fiin- 
dy, where the tide rushes in witli 
a roar like distant tlmnder, rising 
sixty feet. Sailing still farther, lie 
comes to Frenchman's Bay,' and 
gazes upon Mount Desert, at wliose 
base the sea breaks upon granite 
ledges, tossing the spray high in air. 

Day after day the vessel glides 
along, past bluffs and headlands, 
where the waves have eaten their 
way into i-ocky caverns, then past 
sandy beaches glowing in the sum- 
mer sun. If a storm comes on. 
Captain Cabot finds shelter behind 
eome island. 

Southward the vessel Bails, past 
Cape Ann, past Cape Cod ; then 
tumhig westward, skirts the shores 
of Long Island, and then the coast 
of Xew Jersey, and tlie low beaches 
of Delaware and Virginia — sailing 

tilt provisions fail, when the hardy ™» cAvuMa. 

captain turns about, and readies England, informing the king tliatjie has, 

.b.CiOOgle 
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discovered a fair and virgin land in tlie west, wliidi he may claim as his 

As this Elory iiiifolde, we shall see that through the enterprise of 
the Bristol niercliaiits, tlii'oiigh tlie discovei-ies of Sebastian Cabot, and 
throngh the claims of the king to the ownersliip of all lands discovered 
by hiin, the new liome of liberty became the heritage of the people of 
England. 

The King of Spain could not at that moment claim possession of the 
Kew World Ijy priority of discovery; for while Sebastian Cabot was sail- 
ing along the coast of Virginia, Cohiinbiis was starting on his third voy- 
age, during which he discovered Sontli America, as we have seen. 

Would the United States have been the nation that it is if Spain had 
iirst discovered North America, and established its colonies and planted its 
civilization on the shores of Virginia ? Far from it ; for the king, who 
could viulate his most solemn promises, as Ferdinand violated bis with the 
Moors — the qneen, Isabella, who 
could sit complacently by while 
heretics were being roasted to death 
— the people who conld drive out 
tlie Jews and Moors, and seize their 
estates, were not the so^■el•eigns nor 
the people to establish liberty in the 
Westein World. We shall see that 
it required snch men as those who 
compelled John Lackland to sign 
the Magna Olmrta ; snch men as 
John Wicklif, who dared to brave 
the Pope's autliority; snch men as 
Geoffrey Chaucer, who damd to 
ridicule the monks — men who were 
stmngliearted enough to resist tyr- 
anny, who were ready to sacrifice everything they held dear rather than 
yield their natural riglits — that it requii-ed such men to plant the seeds 
of a now civilization in the western hemisphere. 

It was not till two yeai-s after Cabot's voj'age that Amerigo Vespncci 
sailed on liis voyage of discovery ; and although the continent of Anierit's 
beare his name, tie was far from being the firet to discover it. 

The intelligence tiiat the sea off Newfoundland is alive with fish is 
good news to the fishermen of Northern Franc*, for the Pope has decreed 
that eveiybody must eat fish on Friday. The fisliermeu of Ilonfleur and 
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other towns set sail in their little vessels for the New-found-land, and drop 
tlieir ancboi-s in a bay, which they call St. John's. Tliey di-ees their fish, 



and dry them on the rocks and ledges. They hnild hnrdles of brnsh, and 
lay the fish apon tlieni to dry, ]>ack tliem in the hold, and go back to 
France with their vessels loaded to the water's edge. 

While the fishermen o£ France are making these voyages to New- 
foundland, the Spaniards are establishing colonies in the West Indies, for 
they now know that the islands are not t)ie East Indies. They make the 
Indians slaves, treat them cruelly, making themselves rich on the uni-e- 
quitcd labor of the simple-hearted natives. 

Adventurers are sailing here and there, establishing colonies and seek- 
ing for gold. One of the adventurers is Martin Encisco. He is at Hayti, 
ready to sail into the unexplored i-egions of the west. Just before the 
anchor is hoisted, two men bring a cask on board the ship. Tlie sails are 
hoisted, and the vessel speeds away o^er the waters. The sailors hear a 
pounding inside of the cask ; then tlie head falls out, and, to their amaze- 
ment, a young man stands before them. It is Vasco Balboa, a young 
Spanish nobleman, who has led a dissolute life in Spain, who has been try- i ^ 
9 ' (J 
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ing to recover his fortune at Ilayti, but who lias been getting deeper in 
debt He has taken this method to escape from his crediCore, 

"Who ai-e yon?" Captain Eiieisco asks. 

"Vasco Nufiez de lialboa." 

lie is yoniig, noble-looking, fearless, and well-dressed. 

" I will leave yon on the first island I come to," says the captain, in a 
rage; but ho soon sees that Balboa is a man who can be of great use to 
him. 

This man from the cask lias ali-eady been down to a place called 
Darien — a rich conntiy, where the Indians have gold in abundance. 

" I will pilot you there ; we shall find gold," says Balboa. 

They reach Darien, make an attack upon an Indian village, and col- 
lect gold ornaments worth fifty tliousand dollars. Encisco makes a settle- 



wi[n me iiiuiaue. mt: saiioi^ uu ii<ji nhc 
that ; so they mutiny, and elect Balboa to be their leader. Tlie man from 
the cask sends Encisco back to Ilayti a prisoner ; but he is carefnl to send 
a large amount of gold to the royal treasurer there, who is a great favorite 
of tlie King of Spain. He has among his followers a brave bnt crnel 
man, Pizarro, who by-and-by will be heard of in Pern. 

One day Balboa is surprised to see two men come, ipto hia camp 
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dreseed in Ekine of wild beasts. They are Spaniards, deBerters from a 
colony on the coast, and they have been living Trith an Indian chief, who 
has treated them with much kindness. The chief is rich ; and the men 
offer to conduct Balboa to his capital. With one hundred and thirty men 
he marches to the town. The chief receives them courteously; and Bal- 
boa, after seeing how much gold the chief has in his possession, takes his 
departure, but in the night stealthily returns, falls upon the village, capt- 
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nree the chief and all Itis family, and plunders the place. Tlie chief com- 
plains bitterly of the perfidy. He wiehee to be a friend to the Spaniards, 
and offers his danghter to Balboa in insri-iage. The commander of the 



Spaniards sees that it will be better to have the good-will rather than the 
enmity of the chief, and accepts the girl as his wife, and becomes very 
fond of her, and she of him. In comjmny with the chief, he visits an- 
other chief, who lives in a great palace fonr hnndred and fifty feet long, 
and two liundred and fifty broad, built of heavy timber. The Spaniards 
are Ein'prised to find an immense store of provisions, and spirituous liquors 
distilled from palm-juice and com. In another building are the bodies 
of the dead, which have been dried by fii-es and wrapped in cloths, and 
adorned with jewels and precious stones. 
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The chiefs eldest son makes a. present to Balboa of four thoaeatid 
ounces of gold, which the coiuiiiander distiibutes among his followers. In 
the division a quarrel arises between two men, who draw their swords to 
fight The young chief stepa between them, and kicks the gold-dust con- 
temptuously about, scattering it upon the ground. 

" Do you quari-el about such stuff ? Is it for this that you make slaves 
of us, and burn our towus 1 Beyond those mountains is a gi-eat sea, and 
the rivers that run into it are filled with gold, and the people who live 
there drink from golden vessels," sa^-s the young chief. 

After many adventures, Balboa determines to cross the high mountains 
which rise in the west, and see if the stories he has heard are true. One 
hundred and ninety men volunteer to go with him. They are all armed, 
and he has a pack of ferocious hlood-honnds. 

On the 6th of September, 1513, leaving half of his men in care of the 
boats — about twenty miles from the mouth of Caledonia Biver — with In- 



dians to guide him, he begins to climb the mountains. They march 
through dark woods, where in some places the palms are so thick and tall 
tliat they shut out the sunlight, and where thick vines run from treej 
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to tree. Monkeys cliatter at them. They see venomouB saakes. It is 
a toilsome journey. They march beneath the burning 8iin, The men 



are ready to drop by the way, but the adventurous commander sends 
tiio weak ones back to the boats, and the rest move on. They come to 
a tribe of Indiana, who dispute their way, armed with slings and war- 
clubs; but the soldiers fire upon them, and Balboa lets slip the blood- 
hounds, which rush upon the Indians, leaping at their throats. The flasli, 
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the rattle, tlie smoke of the guns, fill the Indians with astonish inent, and 
they flee to the woode ; but the Spaiiiai'd^ piireiie them, and do not cease 
the slaughter till eix hundred have been cut in pieces. They move rapidly 
on, and at noon the next day Balboa and the sixty men with him are at 
the base of a tall mountain peak. 

" From there yon will sec the Great Water," says the Indian gnide. 

The Great Water I The explorer has lieard of it ; now he is to see it. 
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The men stop while Balboa goes on. He will be the first to behold 
tlie great sea. 

There it isl Tlie mightiest ocean of the globe — ten thonsaud miles 



\ 
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wide — its waves rollin" upon the shore, fringing it with white foam. Bal- 
boa sinks on his iinecs, and gives tJianks to God. 

TIlo rest eliinb the peak and gaze niK>n it, and fall prosti'ate upon 
tlie gronnd. A priest chants Te Deum Latidamus, and the whole com- 
pany join in the thanksgiving. They cnt down a tree and rear a cross 
npon the spot, pile a heap of stones around it, and descend the western 
slope. 

Another tribe of Indians oppose tliein, out tlie mnekets and the blood- 
hounds qnickly win the victory. The chief snes for pence, and gives Bal- 
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boa f uur hundred pounds of gold iti exchange for some little tinkling bells, 
aiid tliiiika that ho has the best of the bargain. 

They reach the ocean, taste the water to see if it is salt, and then 
Balboa, with tlio flag of Spain in one hand, and his sword in tlie other, 
evades in and takes possession of the ocean for liis master, the King of 
Spain. 

So the Pacific CVjean, which laves the western shore of the continent 
Avhere Liberty is to have its future abiding - place, is firat beheld by a 
European ; and so Balboa takes possession of it for the monarch who is 
driving the Jews out of his rcaliu, and roasting heretics by the thou- 
sand. 

Great hardships are endured by the Spaniards before they get back to 
the little band on the eastern shore. Tiiey have many encouutei-s with 
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the Indians. One of tlie chiefs captured offends Balboa, and lie is torn to 
pieces by the blood-hounds. The Spaniards find gold very abnndaot, and 
obtain so mitcli that it becomes a burden. The soldiers cannot carry it. 
They are forced to ctimb mountains, wade through swamps, endure terri- 
ble hardships. Balboa is taken sick, but liis devoted followers carry him 
on a blanket. After months of toil they reach their boats, astonisliing 



their comrades with the immense amount of gold in tlieir possession — 
gold in duet, in scales, in nuggets, golden ornaments, cnps, and drinking- 
vessels, woitli hundreds of tlionsands of dollai-s. 

Balboa heara of lands rich in gold southward on the Pacific coast, and 
resolves to visit them. lie cuts down trees, hews the timbers and plank, 
compels the Indians to trans}>ort the materials across the mountains. lie 
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and his followers endure incredible hardships. One day a new governor 
arrives fi-om Spain, who liates Balboa, and aconees him of ti-eason, arrests 
him, and has him executed. Ck>lunibus is rewarded for discovering a new 
world by being sent home in chains; and the man who discovered the 
Pacific Ocean is executed. That is the gi-atitude of Spain to her illustri- 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
A BOY WHO OBJECTED TO MAHHYING HIS BROTHER'S WIDOW. 

NEARLY one liundt-cd je&re have paBsed since tlie monks dug ii)) 
the bones of Doctor Wicklif. There are not many followere of 
the doctor in England, for the bishops have been weeding the Lollards 
ont. So many have been imprisoned in the Tower, in London, that 
one section of the edifice is called the Lollards' Prison. In one of the 
chambers the bishops sit in connoil for the condemnation of hei-elics. 



not that tliey liave committed murder or tlieft, or for any other crime 
Against society, but for reading Doctor Wicklif s translation of the Bible, 
which is a crime, in tlieir estimation, to be punished by imprisonment or 
death. 

In Bohemia there has been a terrible ivar lasting many years. Tlion- 
sands have been killed, and multitudes have died of starvation ; cities 
have been bnmed, and the land made desolate; and all because the Em- 
peror Sigisniuiid violated his word, and allowed John Huss to be put tu 
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death. Men have little more fi'eedotn than they had one hundred jeare 
ago. The heretics liare hcen subdned everywhere. Men ninst think, 
epeak, and act jnst as they ai'e told. The Pope is snperior to tlie State. 



Tlie bishops have their own court. A priest may commit mrirder, and the 
king cannot tonch liim. Tlie bishops never put a priest to death, even if 
he commits murder; but let a man who is not a priest be caught reading 
tlie Bible, and they will soon have him roasting in the fire. The Church 
has a " Sanctuary," a safe place. If a man has committed a crime, and 
makes his escape to the sanctuary, the sliei-iff caimot touch Iiim for forty 
days; and if he wishes to escape to another country, by taking a crucifix 
in his hand he can go without molestation to the seashore, wade into the 
sea up to his neek, call three times for a ship to come and take him, and 
then no one can arrest him. Such a privilege enables men to commit 
crime with impunity. Justice is defeated. But it brings a great deal of 
money into the bishops' pockets, for wlien a rich man seeks refuge in the 
sanctuary they make him pay roundly for the privilege of being there. i ^ 
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Although Doctor Wiuklif preached against indulgences, the sale is go- 
g OD more briskly than ever before. A great scholar from Holland, 



Doctor Erasmus, makes a visit to England. He goes to Walsingham Ab- 
bey, with his friend the Dean of St. Paul's; and the guide shows them tlic 
preeions relics wliich are kept in a chest, before which thousands of pil- 
grims reverently kneel and woi-ship, leaving purses filled with money for 
the priests. 

The guide shows them sometliing white, which looks like powdered 

Ei'asmuB asks. 
[ary's milk," Bays 

They then 
come to a bUck 
trunk. 

" I have a 
precious relic 
hei-e," saye tlie 
guide, holding 
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" What is it ?" 

" It ie a fragment of St. Thomas's shirt." 

The pilgrims kneel and worsliip the holy relic. Doctor Erasmus does 
not follow their example, but turns away disgusted, rather. Supposing it 
was A part of Thomas's shirt, does that make it holy} Ie it of any more 
value than any other rag ? He retui-ns to Holland, and writes a book 



abont fools, which sets people to langhiiig. Ilere and there a man sees 
that the people aro fools, and that the priests are making money ont of 
their simplicity. 

The king, Henry VII., who would not let the merchants of Bristol fit 
out the expedition under John and Sebastian Cabot till they had promised 
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to give liim one-fifth of all the money they made, thinka of a -w&y where- 
by lie can extort mouey from whomsoever he will. He eetablislies a conrt, 
which is called the Court of the Star-chamber, not only because the ceil- 
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ing of the chamber in which it is held is spangled with stars, but becanse 
the Starra — a class of state papere — are -deposited there. It is a secret 
conrt. He establishes it in the year 1486. A man brought before it can- 
not have any witnesses to testify in hia behalf, nor can he liave any coun- 
sel to defend him. He cannot make an appeal to any other tribunal. The 
court is a direct violation of tlie Magna Charta. 

The avaricious king lias two London lawyers in his employ — Kichard 
Enipson and Edmund Dudley — who, in turn, employ a set of raflians called 
"pTOmoters," who promote the king's cause by swearing to any and every 
tiling which the lawyers wish them to. 

Many years ago a law was passed forbidding the nobles to keep any 
retainers or private soldiers in uniform, Bnt the nobles have many house- 
hold servante. The Earl of Northnmberland has a treasurer, a chamber- 
lain, chapltdn, constables, and others — one hundred and sixty-six in all. 
The Earl of Oxfoi-d has a great many dependants, who live on his estates. 
One day the king pays the earl a visit. It is a grand occasion. The earl 
provides a magnificent banquet, and summons all the people who live on 
ins estates to come and honor the king. He dresses them in nniform. 
The king notices it. 

"Ah, here is a chance to make some money," is the thought that comes 
to the king, 

" Tliese are your menial servants, 1 suppose ?" he says to the earl. 

.Google 
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" Most of tliem are my retainere, who have come to do jnu honor." 

" By my faith, I thank you for your good cheer; but I cannot allow 
yon to break the law. My lawyers must speak to you." 

The lawyers do speak to him, and the earl ie compelled to pay an 
immense snm, or be cast into prison. He feasts the king, and is robbed 
besides. 

Lord Bergavenny has some servants whom the Star-chamber declare 
are retainers, and he has to pay three hundred and lifty thousand dollars 
to the king. 

Henry is a friend to the Poi>e, He loves money, bnt gives liberally 
to the Church. Ont west of London is Weslniinster Abbey, founded by 
Edward the Confessor, as long ago as 1060. The place where it stands 
was once a ewamp in the woods; bnt years before Edward's time, no one 
knows when, the monks reared a building there, and adopted Peter aa 
their patron saint There was a clear spring of water near by. They 
conld calch fish in the Thames. They 
were near enongh to 
ont with their brcad-b 
living in the town. 

On the Sunday n 
day which had been 
tlie bishop for the di 
monastery, a'fiehenna 
of Edric was ont on " 
the Thames, when he 
saw a light and heard 
an old man calling 
to him, wanting to 
know if he eould 
ferry him across the 
stream. It was Sun- 
day, but Edric was 
ready to do tlie 
stranger a favor, and 

rowed him across. , 

The venerable man 

went on to the monastery, when suddenly a host of angels made their 
appearance. The church was instantly as bright within as if a thousand 
candles had l>een liglited, and the stranger and the angels dedicated it 
with imposiiia; ceremonies. , - ■ 
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Tlie fisherman was 
greatly afitonislied, bnt 
eooii the stranger came 
back. 

" Can yon give me 
sometbing to eat?" he 
asked of the fieher- 
inan. 

" I have been fishing 
all night, but liave caiight 
notiiing." 

Then the stranger 
told who he was. 

"I am St. Peter, and 
have control of the keys 
of heaven. When the 
bishop comes to conse- 
crate the church, tell him 
what yon have seen, and 
as for yourself, go out 
into the river, and yon 
will catch all the fish 
cuNFbgKuR. yon want I have grant- 

ed this on the conditions 
that you never a^ain fish on Snnday, and that you always give a portion 
of what yon catch to the monks," 

The next day the bishop came to dedicate the monastery, but there, at 
the door, stands the fisherman witli a salmon— a present from St, Peter to 
tlie bishop, who iieard Edric's story, and was satisfied that St. Peter had 
already dedicated the building, and there was no need that he should do 
it. So from that time on the fisherman supplied the monks with fish. 

Edward the Conffessor, King of England, was very religious. He was 
ever ready to do sometliing for the Chnreh, to secure an entrance into 
heaven, and selected this litlle monastery as one which should have his 
s|X!cial patronage. lie contributed a large sum of money, and set archi- 
tects and masons to work to rear an abbey. It was tlie beginning of the 
most beautiful edifice in England, 

One king after another added to Edward's building, till there arose a 
great pile — almost a city by itself — 'Westminster Abbey, Chapter-house, 
St. Margaret's Church, Hall Palace, clock-towers, infirmary, cloisters, ab- 
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bot's hoiiae, prior's house, sanctnary, gianaiy, and other buildtiige. Tlie 
kings spent their money freely, employing architects and masons, who ham- 
mered away at the stones, making elaborate adornments, spending encli 
enormona smns of money that the House of Commons protested gainst 
expenditures so lavish. That did not stop the work from going on, how- 
ever, and year by year additions were made, not only to Westminster, bnt 
to other abbeys, till, through the exactions of the kings, and the extortions 
of tlie priests, monks, and friars, a large part of the earnings of the people 
was swallowed up by the Chiircli, either in the erection of buildings or the 
support of the great swarm of prelates, 

Of all the abbeys and monasteries in England, Westminster is the most 
renowned. Gracefully the Gothic arches rise, springing from the massive 
pillars bending like the interlacing branches of the forest trees. The mel- 
low sunlight streams in thi-oiigh gorgeously painted windows, throwing a 
flood of golden, purple, and crimson light npon the long-drawn aisles, the 



oaken seats, the elaborately carved work of the choir, where the priests 
chant the service, robed in white; figures of saints and angels — carved 
in the enduring stone — entwined with vines and flowei-s. Beneath the i 
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abbey h the crypt, where, in niches, the binga and qneens of England are 
entombed. Along the walle of the abbey are tablets and shrines erected 
to the memory of men who were mightier than kings — the poets, the men 
who have reigned in the realm of mind. 

Upon the stony pavement of the cloisters tlie monks of Westminster 
knelt and said their prayers, for religion in those days consisted maiiiW 



in coimtitig beads and saying Pater-nosters — going over the same prayer 
again and again. It did not much affect the heart. It did not recognize 
the rights of man. It consisted in faatiiig, praying, doing penance, and 
observing all the reqnirements of the Church. 

The kings of England delighted to add to the attractions of West- 
minster. Qnite likely the abbots and priors were ever ready to make sng- 
gestions to the kingt; in regard to the endowments ; be that as it may, it is 
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certain that the kings, one after another, made liberal coitiibutions for the 
Biipport of the abbey, and for the addition of Bomething new and atti'ac- 
tive in or abont the building. Ilenry Vll, plundered his subjects to ob- 
tain money to give to the Church. lie decided to build a chapel which 
shonld be the most magnificent of any in England. An army of masons 
were employed to hammer the stone, and the skilfnl buildei'S to lay them 
in the walls. Bnt it was the people, and not the king, who paid the bills 
for qiisrrying the stone, hammering the blocks, chiselling the beautiful 



and intricate scroll-work and tracery of vines, leaves, and flowers. Quite 
likely the idea never occurred to the king that the building, by good 
rights, belonged to the people, fiom whom he wrenched the money by 
taxation and by the tyranny of the Star-chamber; and the monks, the 
bishops, and prelates of the Church would have lifted their hands in horror 
had any one su^eeted such an idea. lint the time was approaching- when 
people would begin to entertain the idea that the king's property was in 
reality their own pi-operty; and there was a little boy — ^Henry's son — then 
playing around the king's palace at Hampton Court and at Windsor, who 
would unwittingly help on such an idea. By -and -by we shall see th< 
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boy ; but for the present we will make the acquaintance of the boy's older 
brother, Arthur. 

When Arthur is only three years of age, the ting looks around to see 
whom the boy shall marry, and selects the little gti-1 who was playing iu 
the Alhainbra on tliat day when Columbus stood there, making his last 
earnest plea to Ferdinand and Isabella for aid to enable him to reach 
the east by sailing west. He is 
good at driving a bargain, and per- 
suades Ferdinand to give liis daugh- 
ter a handeome dowry. Arthur is 
three and Kathenne five wlieu the 
betrothal is made. 

On the 2d of October, 1501, 
when Katherine is sixteen and Ar- 
thur fourteen, Katherine comes to 
England, and tliey ai'e married. 
Ferdinand pays two hundi'ed thou- 
sand dncats in gold as a part of her 
dowry. But in the next April, Ar- 
thur suddenly dies. What shall be 
donenow? Henry Vll.lovesmoney. 
If Katherine goes back to Spain, he 
will have to give up thj two hun- 
dred thousand ducats. There is his 
younger son, Henry, twelve years old; he will betroth him. to Kathenne, 
and so hold on to the money. But the Bible says, in Leviticus, that a man 
must not marry his biother's widow. The Archbishop of Canterburj' says 
that such a marriage would bo wrong ; but the Bishop of Winchester saya 
it was a law binding on the Jews, and not on Christians. Henry will 
see what the head of the Church of Komo says. The Pope is at war 
with Louis XII., King of France, and would like to have the King of Eng- 
land for an ally, and grants the desii-ed permission. Being the head of 
the Church, no one can object to his decision ; and as he is infallible, the 
decision is right, no matter what command there may be in Leviticus to 
the contrary. 

The lieti'othal between Henry and Katherine takes place at the house 
of the Archbishop of Salisbury, in Fleet Street, Jnne 3d, 1503. The boy 
Henry objects to being betrothed — not becanso Katherine is eight years 
older than himself, not because she is his sister-in-law, but because he-has 
not been consulted, and because he is under age. Let iia not forget it, 
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for we shall see great events come to pass through this objection, Henry 
does not make tlio objection becanse Im does not love Katherine, for he 
does like her, and is willing, notwithstanding his objection, to have the 
betrothal go on. It is not tfie boy, but the seliieh, money-making, prudent 
king, who, though he has obtained the Pope's permission for tlie iiiai'i'iage, 
thinks it worth while to provide a loop-hole through which he can crawl, 
if it shall he for his interest so to do by-and-by. Henry will not be of 
age these six years, and no one knows what may happen in tiiat time. If 
the boy objects to the betrothal, he can make that an excuse, if need be, 
for not consummating the mairiage when he becomes of age. 

The king has a daughter, Margaret, older than Henry, who is married 
to King James of Scotland. It is a long journey which the young lady 
has to make on hoi-seback from London to Edinbnrgh. She does not go 
alone, however, but is accompanied by a party of high- bom ladies and 
gentlemen. 

One night the i-oyal cavalcade stops at a house owned by the Archbishop 
of York, near the little old town of Scrooby, where the river Idle winds 
through the meadows, tnrning and 
winding as if trying to tie itself 
in a knot. Myriads of ducks rear 
their yonng in the reeds along the 
liver - banks. The archbishop has 
bnilt a manor-house, in which he 
can reside, and enjoy himself while 
hunting, fowling, and fishing. It 
IB an old building, partly of wood, 
partly of brick, with a great hall, 
and kitchen with a wide-mouthed 
jireplace, where the cook gets up 
grand dinners for the archbishop 
and his friends. In the old house, 
Margaret and her maids, the lords 

and ladies, rest and refresh them- makoakbt. 

selves and spend the night. 

The old Scrooby church reara its tower aloft near at hand. Let us 
take a good look at the manor-house — at the spacious kitclien, at the din- 
ing-hall with its massive table, the etag-homs nailed ii[>oii tlie oaken 
beams; for we shall come back to the mansion again and again as the 
yeare roll by. We shall see gathered around the hearth-stone some men 
and women who have done great things for liberty. 
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Margaret, after a niglit's entertainment, rides on to l>ecoine Qaeen of 
Scotland, holding lier court in Ilolj-rood. We shall Bee her granddaugh- 
ter (Maiy by name) iu that palace, loading a life tilled with many vicieei- 
tndee, Qneeii of Scotland, of France, 
yet nieetiiig with a ead and mouro- 
ful fate — having her head chopped 
off by the danghter of this boy who 
objects to being man-ied to Kath- 
erine. It will not be Katlierine's 
danghter, however, who will do the 
bloody act ; but we shall see Kath- 
ei-ine's daughter kindling fires all 
over England, burning heretics, just 
as Isabella, Katlierine^s inotlier, with 
the aid of Thomas do Torqueniada, 
is roasting tliein in Spain ; all of 
which are events inseparably con- 
nected with the Story of Liberty. 

Six yeare pass. The king, who 
compelled the merchants of Bristol 
to promise to give him one-fifth of 
the money they might make, the man 
who did so much to beautify and 
adoi-n Westminster, is dead, and his 
' body, encased in a stone cofiin, is 
laid away beneath the pavement of 
the abbey; and his son, Henry VIII., is crowned king in the magnificent 
edifice, seated in the coronation chair. He is eighteen years of age, tall 
and stout. He has a ixiund face, a fresh countenance. Although he ob- 
jected to being betrothed to Katherine, he is ready to fulfil his obligations ; 
for Katiierine, a tine-hearted and loving lady, lias been waiting for him 
throngh all the years. The mari-iage ceremony is performed by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, who, six years ago, said that such a niari'iage would 
be contrary to the Bible, but who now eats his own words, because the 
Pope has granted pormiBsion. In the next chapter we shall make the 
acqnaintance of the man who gave perinlasioa fur the marriage to take 
place. 

Although Katherine is twenty-six years old, she is a beautiful bride, 
and does not seem to be much older than Henry as she stands before tbe 
archbishop iu Westminster, her dark liaii* hanging loose and flowing upon 
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her shonldere. She looks lovingly upon the round-faced young man who 
stands by )ier aide. 

Henry has a sister Mary who is only fourteen, and she is in love with 
her cousin, Charles Brandon; bnt Henry will not liave any snch love- 
match, when the King of France wants her for a wife. The King of 
France is the same Louis XII. wlio was divorced from his first wife that 
he might marry Anne of Breti^e, wlio is now dead ; he is old enough to 
be Mary's grandfather — weak and feeble, and afflicted with dropsy — and 
yet the poor girl mnst give 
Henry wants to make an alliai 

Girls who are bom prince 
whom they love. Mary nevei 
In the Thames. Henry and E 
farewell. There is a great 
display of rich dre^s and 
costly jewels. It is a gala- 
day in London. Tlie shops 
are closed ; the king gives a 
feast; and everybody is hap- 
py, except tlie j'oimg girl who 
is bidding good-tiye to Eng- 
land, good-bye to Iier lover, 
to go to France and be the 
wife of a man jnst ready to 
drop into the grave. But 
she does not bid farewell to 
her lover, for Cliarlea Bran- 
don goes with her to France, 
an officer of the court ; and, 
though in iove with Mary, he ■ 
conducts iiimsclf discreetly. 

Mary does not go alone. 
It wonld be cruel to send her 
away with no one to keep her 

company. Twelve English maidens accompany her. One is a pretty, 
sprightly girl, seven years old, Anne Boleyn, who can speak French. Her 
fatlier is of French descent. 

Little does the young king mistrust, as he sees the beautiful girl Anne 
on the deck of the ship, as to what lies before thein both in the unseen 
future. Little does the light-hearted girl di'eam of what time will brings 
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to them. If she could bnt lift the veil that hides the coming years, in- 
stead of being Eo joyful on this gala-day, slie would stand pale and wan 
as a ghost amidst the happy throng. 
What wonid slie discover 1 We will 
wait and see what time will unfold. 

The ships sail down the Thames 

and out upon the sea. The waves 

are contrary. Tliey dash over the 

vessels, which dance like cockle-Bhells 

before the tempest. Mary and Anne 

and all the otiier girls are drenched 

by the waves. They fear that the 

ship will go to the bottom, and have 

a iiari-ow escape from shipwreck. 

Their trnnks are on another ship, 

which is lost; and though they reach 

the shore in safety, they have no dry 

clothes, and are forced to pnt on such garments as the peasants can lend 

them. It is a sorry journey for Mary, this going to be the wife of an old 

man whom she has never seen. What all this had to do with the Story 

of Liberty we shall see before long. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE MAN WHO CAS DO KO WHOKG. 

THE Pope who gi-anted pennission for Katherine and Henry to marry 
is in liis palace in Rome. Hib papal name is Alexander VI. Ilia 
fatlier^s name was Langolo. lie lived in Valenuia, Spain, wliei-e tlie Pope 
was honi, and where lie was christened Roderick. During his boyhood, 
his father moves to Venice — the city in the midst of tlie sea— where lie 
changes his name to Borgia. 

Ho educated Roderick to be a lawyer; hut the hoj's nncle is a bishop, 
and «an help him on in tlie Cluiicli. and bo Roderick, at the age of nine- 
teen, becomes a priest. JJeing in the priesthood, he ought to be a good 
man ; bnt he leads a very wicked life. 

In the eonrso of time the nncle is elected Pope. He does not forget 
the nephew, whom he appoints a cardinal, with a large income — not less 
than twenty-eight thousand ducats per annnni. Fram whence does the 
money voinel From the people, who mnst pay their money into the 
Chnrch, or be regarded as heretics. 

The young cardinal lays his plans for the future. His nncle is an old 
man, and Roderick iB dettirmined. at his death, to step into his shoes as 
Pope. With Bo mnch wealth he can give grand dinners, and win the 
favor o£ the cardinals, who elect a new Pope whenever there is a va- 
cancy. 

It is only tlirce years that he has to wait for his uncle to die. He has 
little difticnlty in persuading a majority of the oai'dinals to vote for him. 
Does he not make great promises as to what he will do for them? Twen- 
ty-two vote for him, while only five oppose him. 

On August 11th, 1492, at the time Christopher Columhns is sailing 
westward over an nnkno\vn sea, Roderick Langolo Borgia is earned into 
tlie papal palace oti the shoulders of the people, followed by the cai-dinals 
who have elected him. 

" He is a bad man, as you will find oat," say the cardinals to tliose 
who have g^ven Cardinal Borgia their votes. 
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"He will hand over all Christendom to the devil," remai-ks Ferdinand 
of Spain, who knows the family. 

The new Pope loves display. He puts on costly robes, adorned wiUi 
precious jewels, and is borne into St. Peter's in great state, seated in a 
golden chair, on a litter resting on the shoulders of his obedient eubjects. 
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Now that Koderitik is Fopo, having all power on earth, incapable of 
doing an^'tliing wrong, ho briiiga his children and their mother into the 
papal palace. He ie a prieet, and it is not lawful for a piiest to marry ; 
but though no marn'age ceremony has been performed, the woman lives 
with him as if slie were bis wife. 
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The cardiuals whom he promised to reward come to receive their gifte, 
but the Pope laughs in tlieir faues ; lie does not remember of ever haviug 
promieed them anything. Some of them are pertitiacioiis in their de- 
mands, and he imprisons them in St. Aiigelo. Two of the prisooere are 
especially obnoxious to the Pope; the; are suddenly seized with a ter- 
rible sickness that results in death, and tiie physicians who attend them, 



when questioned in regard to their sickness, whisper an ominous word — 
poison ! People say that the I'opo knows who put poison in the cardinals 
food. 

People all over the world are contributing their money to the Chnrek 
Tt is flowing into the papal ti'casnry fiom England, Germany, France, 
Spain, and Italy ; and the Pope, the woman who lives with him, and their 
children, help themselves liberally from the bountiful snpply. 
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But the Pope wants soiiietliiiig besides monejr for Ills cluldi'cn ; lie 
dfsii'es to have them iiiinibered among piiiices. Frederick is the eldest, 
and the Pope pereuades Ferdinand of Spaiu to make the young man a 
duke. The second son, Csesar, the Pope appoints Archbishop of Valencia 
— the richest bishopric in Spain. We shall presently see what sort of a 
man he is, to occupy such a position in the Chmch. 

The third son is Ludovico, who is created a cardinal, and who receives 
a fortune from the papal ti'eusni'y. 

The youngest son, Godfrey, is created a baron, and is provided with a 
fortnne. 

The Pope has one diuighter, Lncretia, a beautiful girl, who is already 
married to a Spanish nobleman; but the father wishes to advance her to 
a higher [KKition, and divorces her 
from her husband, and gives her 
iu maiTiagc to Loid Sforza. 

The wedding ia celebrated with 
much pomp ia the papal palace. 
The cardinals, archbishops, and 
bishops are there in their gorgeous 
robes, and a banquet is served of 
the choicest viands and wines. 

Some of the rich and old fam- 
ilies of Rome, who claim to be de- 
scended from the nobles of the 
time of Julius Ccesar, show their 
contempt for such a Pope. One 
of the families is the Coloima. 
One of the noblest and best wom- 
en of the time is Vittoiia Colonna, who will not attend the Pope's ban-' 
quets, nor recognize the Pope in any way, asserting her individual inde- 
pendence and liberty. 

The Pope resolves to be revenged. He will let the noble families know 
that he has all power on earth. He confiscates their estates, appropriates 
them to his own use, or bestows them upon his children. To Frederick, 
the eldest, he gives a large sum, which arouses the anger and jealousy of 
Archbishop Ciesar Borgia. 

One momiiig some fishermen find the body of Duke Frederick floating 
in the Tiber, with nine wounds in the breast. 

" This is your work," tJie Pojre says to Archbishoi) Cresar. 

"Ko, I did not kill liim," the archbishop replies. f~~ i 
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" But yon liad liim assasaiiiated." 
The archbislidp does not deny it. 

What shall the Pope do) Shall the arehbiehop be hanged, or shall 
he bo imprisoned t Aesassi nation is a terrible crime, especially when com- 
mitted by one of the highest prelates of the Church. Shall not Ceesar be 
at once degraded fi-om hia archbishopi-ic ? No. The Pope pardons hint 
instead, and the assassin goes on absolving people from their sins, and en- 
joying all the wealth and honor and power of his position. 

But Ctesai- is tired of being a priest, and the Pope releases him from 
hie vows, for he has other plans in view for him. Now that he can marry, 
the Pope demands of the King of Naples the liand of his daughter in mar- 
riage with CtBsar. Tlie king refnaes. The Pope i-esolves to have his re- 
venge, and he looks around to see 
how it can be gratified. He re- 
members that the French king, 
Louis XII., for a long while has 
laid ckini to the kingdom of Na- 
ples, and also to the dukedom of 
Milan. Louis is married to a 
woman whom he iiates, and from 
whom he wonld like to be divorced, 
80 that he can marry Anne of 
Bretagne. The Pope sends an 
ambassador to Paris, with a prop- 
osition : If Lonia will pay him 
thirty thousand dncats, and endow 
lccbkt:a boboi*. Cajsar with two provinces in Dau- 

phine which will yield twenty 
thoasand livres a year, and make Cfesar a duke, and marry liim to Char- 
lotte d'Albret, the beautiful daughter of a French count, he will issne a 
bull taking the crown from tlie King of Naples and giving it to Louis, 
and will suppoit his claims to Milan. 

As the Pope has the right to give away crowns and depose kings, Lonis 
accepts the pi-opoeition. The Pope decrees the dissolution of Lonis's mar- 
riage contract, and issues a bull taking the cro^vii from the King of Naples 
and giving it to Louis, who at once sets his armies in motion to take pos- 
session. It is the beginning of a war in which many hundred thousand 
men lose their lives, towns and cities are destroyed, and the land made 
desolate. 

Lucretia is tired nf her husband. Lord Sforza, and the Pope caniSee a 
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chance to many Iter again, and so divorces lier from Sforza, and marries 
lier to Duke Alfonzo of Kaples. He soon discovers, however, though he 
is infallible, and can make no mistake in anytliing, that Alfonzo is a pour 
fellow, whom he must get rid of, Lucretia has been divorced so many 
times that it will liardlj do to issue another divoroo so soon after her mar- 
riage. There are aseassins in lioine, and if Lucretia's husband slionld hap- 
pen to disappear some niglit, it would oiily he sucli a fate as falls to other 
men. Stngnlarlj enough, one evening, wlien Alfonzo is walking tlirongh 
St, Peter's, an assassin stabs him. It is not a mortal womid ; but on 
another day some ruffians steal into the chamber of the wounded man, 
and finish him by stittugulation, and the Pope knows who the ruffians are, 
and it is whispered that be hired them to put Lucretia's husband out of 
the way. 

During these years the Spaniards have discoveixid a new world in the 
West, while the Portuguese have sailed down the coast of Africa, discov- 
ered tlie Cape of Good Hope, and opened a new way to the East ; and the 
Pojie gives Amei'ica to Spain, and the easlern lands to Poitugal. 

Being God's vicar on earth, being above all kings and emperors, able 
to give away crowns, to alienate subjects from their sovereigns, compel- 
ling potentates and all in authority to kiss bis feet, owning all the world, 
he can give away the Western continent to whomsoever he will, as if it 
were but a hit of land wliich he liad always owned, and no one may 
qneetion liis authority. 

Tlie Pope loves wine, and drinkn so much that his eyelids grow heavy ; 
. he falls asleep in his chair and rolls upon the floor, but the business of the 
papacy goes oh just the same, for Lucretia opens his letters, issues ordere 
to the Holy Office, to the cardinals, and bishops. 

The Pope is fond of Lucretia, and wants to see lier married once more, 
and finds a hnaband in the Duke of Ferrara. 

Some of the princes of Italy combine against the Po()e, who finds out 
what is going on. He soothes them with honeved words, and invites them 
to a banquet While tliey ai'e at supper, a band of assassins breaks into 
the liall, Tlie Po|ie and Caesar slip out of a side door, while tlio assassins 
fall upon tlie princes and put three of them to death. The others moke 
their escape. 

The Pope is in need of money ; and as the men are dead, he confiscates 
their estates ; and as the others ha\'o leagued against tbem, he titrows tliem 
into prison and seizes their property. 

All the while there is a great show of religion in I&3me. The priests 
go every day in procession to the churches, wearing robes enibroidei'cd . 
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with croEses ; after tliey liave pei-fonticd mase, thej 8]iend the remainder 
of the time in idlcnees, or in something woree. 

There coraes a night in Aiigiiet, 1503. The Pope has invited nine of 
the cardinals to a banquet. lie has a little scheme which he wishes to 
carry ont : he wants to make Caasar king. To do that he mnst have more 
money ; and thongh the people all over the world are paying him Peter's- 
pence and purchasing indulgences, the gold does not come in as fast as 
he would like. If he could only create a few cardinals, he would be in 



funds, for he can sell a cardinal's office for tliirty thousand ducats. If 
the nine cardinals wonld only die, he conld reap a rich harvest — more 
than two hundred thonsand ducats — by selling their offices I With such 
an amonnt of money, ho could cariy on war, conquer cities, and make 
Gfesar king. 

Csesar pi-ejwires the banquet in the garden of the Vatican. It will be 
delightful for the old cardinaU to sit tliere in an arbor on a summer nigbt 
and quaflE their wine. lie will have a particular kind of wine for them— 
one cup, which none but tlie nine shall drink. He pi-epares it himself, and 
gives it hito the hands of a trusty waiter. 
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" Let no one drink of this except the cardinak : it is for tliem alone. 
Be caiefnl now " he says to the servanL 

Tlie servant cariies the flagon into tlie arbor. 

" Wliy do yoii put that goblet by itself ?" asks tlie vintner who haa 
charge of tlie wiue. 

" It is very choice wine. Only the cardinals are to drink it." 

The Pope and Cfesar enter the arbor, and the cardinals will soon be 
there. The Pope discovers that he has forgotten to put his charm upon 
liis neck. It is a precious affair — a gold locket, with a cnimh of holy 
bread in it A fortune-teller has assured him that so long as he wears it 
no harm can come to him. 

" Run and get it; you will find it on my table," he says to the servant 
who has brought in the flagon of choice wine. 

The servant hastens away. 

" I am very tliii'sty. I will take a glass of wine, if you please," he 
says to the vintner. 

Is there any wine too good for the Pope? Tlie vintner thinks not. 
He will give him some of the choice vintage which is reserved for the fa- 
vored few, and brings a glass for the Po]>e, and another for Csesar. 

The cardinals come, and the Pope and Csesar receive them graciously, 
and all take tlieir seats at the table. 

But suddenly the Pope iittere a piercing cry, and rolls upon the ground. 
He is in terrible agony ; and Ceesar is also seized with excruciating pains. 

There is running here and there for doctors, who come in hot haste. 

" Poison !" 

They have dnink the wine which was prepared for the cardinals. 
Csesar recovers, but the Pope is burning up. There is a fire in his bones. 
His flesh grows putrid; his tongue becomes black, and hangs from bis 
inoath; ulcers break out upon his body, which swells to enormous size. 
His ser^-ant8 flee. There is no one to care for him. Alone in bis cham- 
ber, he groans till death relieves his sufferings. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE BOY WHO SUNG FOR HIS BREAKFAST. 

OX tliat day wlien Cliristopher Columbus went out from the Alliam- 
bra, ead and deject«d, there was a little boy in a town in Ger- 
many who was experiencing a sorrowfnl childhood. He was born on St, 
Martin's Day, 1483, and his pai-ents have diristoned him Martin. Tliey 
are very poor. The father is a miner, and works hard in digging copper 
ore and smelting it. The family have little to eat better than rye bread 

Martin's father is a passionate man, and his mother is a stem woman. 
His school-master is liard-hearted and crnel; and between the three the 
l}oy gets many whippings. His lessons are diy as dust — the Catechism, 
Ten Commandments, Apostles' Creed, the Canticles, Psalms, and Latin es- 
croises. One day the brate of a master pnnishes him not less than fif- 
teen times! There is no joy in life. lie hates the Catechism and the 
Creed, but makes good progress in Latin. The miner has sense enough 
to sec that Martin can learn very little iu such a school, and sends him to 
another, taught by monks, called a currend school. The boys attending it 
sing in the cliurclies on Snnday, and go through the villages early every 
moming, and sing before the bnrgliers' houses for a bit of bread. They 
carry litlle tin boxes with a slit in the cover, and the burghers' now and 
then drop in money. - At times Martin obtains neither money nor bread. 
On Christmas momings the boys go out early, Martin singing the solos, 
and the othei-s joining in the choruses. The solo vises, sweet and clear, 
npon tlic wintry air: 

"Prnisea now from alt on efirth! 

Tie tlie dsy of Jbbus' liinh. 

Of a Virgin bom in sooth ; 

Angela glory o'er the youtb. 

KyrU eleeion. 

" Onlj' child of God's own kind 
in a mangar ilieplierils find) 
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God-bnbe tent onr »ini to free 
By sufT'riiiK our bunianuji'. 
Ki/rte eUetoK." 

But it is not always CliriBtmae, and there are days when tlie liovs liave 
little to cat. Martin often haa only a cruet . He grows thin and pale and 
weak. What shall he do ? His father is so poor tliat he cannot help him ; 
the monka have noth- 
ing to give him, and 
if the burghers do 
not supply him with 
food, he must starve. 

There comes a 
cold and bitter morn- 
ing. Martin goes out 
to sing through the 
streets, but the b u rgh- 
ers do not like to be 
awakened so early, 
and tlie servants are 
surly. He sings be- 
fore a honse. 

" Go away !" 

It is a gruff voice 
that he hears, and he 
passes on to anoth- 
er residence ; but as 
soon as he begins to 
sing, the door opens, 
and a man's head is 
thrust out. 

" Clear out there ! 
Don't you know bet- 
ter than to disturb 
the master so early ?" 

He will get noth- 
ing there, and moves 
on to a tmm lionse 
and sings; but before the carol is finished a servant comes out with a whip. 

" Begone, you ragamuffin !" 

Chanty is frozen on this winter moniiiig. Weak, f^iiit, hun^iy, dis- 
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heartened, lie torns away. Wliat shall he do? Why should he sing? 
No one will give him bread. 

** I may ae well go bock to the convent and die," he says to himself. 
He is standing before Conrad Cotta'a house. The owner is a rich 
bni^her. No one is astir about the premises that be can see. The 
daylight ie streaming up the east, and the bui^hers of the town will 

Boon be eating their 
breakfasts ; then 
tliey will be off to 
their shops. Oh, if 
he but once in life 
could eat all that he 
wanted ! 

Shall he sing! 
Herr Cotta is 
one of the chief men 
of the town ; will 
he not rash out and 
whip him? The 
tears roll down the 
boy's oheeka as he 
stands there, irreso- 
I Inte. 

Sing, boy I sing! 
The ages are wait- 
ing for you. Sing! 
sing! All the world 
will hear jon. God 
knows what will 
come of it. 

Sweet and clear, 
his voice rises on the 
morning air. The 
door opens, and Ur- 
sula Cotta stands 
uiK)n the threshold 
beckoning to him. 
Little does Ursula Cotta know what will come from that lifting of 
her hand. She has seen t!ie poor boy driven from the neighbors' houses, 
and the harsh words addressed to him have filled her witli pain. She liaa 
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Been liim on Sattda;, and lias recognized his voice as being sweeter than 
all otber voices iu the choir. She will give him a good meal. He 
goes up the steps. She takes him by the hand, leads him into the bouse. 
He goes to a warm breakfast and a home ; heiieefortti Ursula Cotta will 
be a mother to him. Now he can go to echoo) and stud; all day, sleep 
sweetly at night, and have all he can eat at bi-eakfast, dinner, and supper. 
The scowl disappears from bis face. He is no longer dogged and sullen, 



TUt^ BtODBtrTS' 1 



but biibbling over with joy; and in a short time, so diligently does be 
appl^^tmself, that he is fitted to enter the imiversity, where he masters 
the Latin language, till bo can speak it as fluently as bis mother-tongue. 

One day, while in the nniveraity library looking at the books, he comes 
upon an old volume into which none of the students or monks ever look. 
He brushes the dust from the covers, opens to the title-page, and see&f 
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that it is the Bible. lie lias heard of the book, but never before has he 
seen a go]>j. It ib in Latin. He turns the leaves^ but his e^e falls upou 
an iiiCerestiog story about a boy who tended the lamps in the sanctuary 
ou the greeu liills of Shiloli. Never lias he read so interesting a story. 

Of all books in the 



x 



library none are so 
entertaiiihig as this, 
lie reads the volume 
at every leisure mo- 
menL The other stn- 
dents spend much 
time in celebrating 
festivals, marching 
through tlie streets; 
but he has no time 
for play, and even on 
holidays, when all 
tlie inhabitants turn 
out and decorate the 
streets, he is busy 
with his books, lie 
is thirsting for knowl- 
-] edge, and makes such 
pi'ogresa in his stud- 
; ies that before he is 
:'■ twenty-seven yeare 
I old he is made a 
I doctor of philosophy; 
. and his fcllow-Btu- 
J dents, proud of their 
-' yonng doctor, make 
i a grand parade, con- 
_.._._ _ I duct him to the hall 

"~ THB AOaWLNE FBIARB. ' Of lllG mil VefSlty, flud 

install him as tlieir 
teacher, with appropriate ceremonies, in his professor's chair. 

And now, instead of reciting creeds and calechisms, he is giving lect- 
iii-es, and is so earnest and eloqnent that students come from far to listen 
to his teaching. There comes a night when he invites all tlie students ta 
take supi^cr with him. They drink his health in foaming mngs of beer. 
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lie risea to make a speech. Tliey huri'ah and clap theii; hands. But 
never have they seen the yonng doctor bo sober, lie informs them ttiat 
it is the last time they will meet together. He has decided to resign his 
professorship and become a monk. The; are astounded. 

" Become a monk !" 

" Yes." 

" Shnt yourself np in a convent, shave your head, go barefoot, aTid 
wear a hair shirt !" 

" Yes." 

He bids tliem good-bye, leaves the room, and at midnight knocks at 
the gate of the convent of the Angiistine monks. The door tnnis on its 
hinges, and Doctor Martin Luther passes in, and the door closes upon faim. 
Moniing comes. Tlie professor's cliair in tlie niiiversity is vacant, while 
the professor who has occupied it is kneeling on the cold stone floor of his 
cell, saying his prayers. He is dead to the world, and the world is dead 
to him : he stndies ; he spends his time in praying ; he fasts, eating only 
a few morsels of bread ; he grows thin and pale, till he ia only skin and 
bones — trying in this way to get rid of his sins. He begs his living. 
Shonldering a bag, he goes throngh the villi^es, asking the people for 
bread, cheese, geese, c))ickens — or anything that will support life. Martin 
before long, however, discovers that the monks, instead of being holier 
than other men, have like passions, and ai'e ready to help themselves to 
the best of the things given them by the people. There are frequent dis- 
putes which the prior has to settle. 

And what do the people receive in return for their gifts ? Nothing. 
12 
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CHAPTER XI. 

WHAT THE BOY WHO SUNG FOR HIS BREAKFAST SAW IN ROME. 

THEKE IB a dispute between the Aiigiistme monks of Germany and 
the vicar who superintends them. Tlie monks object to some of his 
proceedings. It is a dispute which only tiie Pope — the man who can do 
no wrong — can settle. The monks choose Friar Martin to go to Rome 
and lay the matter before the Pope. Friar Martin is able and eloqnent. 
He has read all tlie works of the fathers, and he, of all otliers, will best 
plead their cause. Although the journey is a long one, FHar Martin is 
pleased to make it, for Rome is the Eternal City, where dwells the head of 
the Church — the holy man wlio is God's representative on earth, who can- 
not possibly do anything that is not right. To visit Rome will be like 
going to the very gate of Iieaveu. 

The monks give Brother Martin their blessing and benediction, and he 
starts upon his jonrney. Although there are thousands of monks tramping 
tiirongh Gei-many — so many that the people compare thenj to the grass- 
hoppei-s that eat up their fields of com — yet they do not refuse him a bit 
of bread-and-cheese, and at the convents he finds good cheer among the 
brotiiei-8. He crosses the Rhine ; climbs the Alps, whei-e the shepherds 
are tending their flocks ; passes along deep gorges, where the water tum- 
bles and foams to the lakes below, and where the I'ocks rise so high, so 
sharp atid sleep, that at noon it is only twiliglit. He sees the avalanches 
roll from the mountains witli a roar like thnnder. Far above him the icv 
peaks gleam in the sunshine. He climbs above the clonds, crosses fields 
of snow, goes over the summit, descends the southern slope, and finds 
himself, as it were, in another world. How pure the air ! How deep and 
tender the light! A blue haze rests upon the mountains. Fi-esh and 
green the fields; wide-spreading the cliestnnt-trees; fertile the slopes, 
where the peasants are planting their vineyai'ds. He reaches the plains 
of Italy, and beholds ruins around him — marble Pinal's, beautifully sculjit- 
ured once, but broken now. The Italian brothers of his order welcome 
him t« their monasteries ; but he is surprised to see how luxnrioasly they 
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live. Tliey make themselves merry with wine, sing songf, tell unseemly 
Btoiies, and then rattle off Paternosters and masses glihly, to get tbrongli 
with tliem aa soon as possible, that they may take another pull at the wine, 
or indulge in other pleasures. 

Italy is an old land, and Friar Martin is well acquainted with its his- 
tory — how the Empire of Rome rose and fell. He gazes npon the sculpt- 



nred marbles and broken colnmns, and recalls the time when Rome was 
in her glory, with an empire reaching from India to England. He comes 
to the Carnpagna — the wide plain through which winds the River Tiber. 
He sees the Aqueduct, which the old Romans built to bring water into the 
city from the Albanian hills. And thei-e, in the distance, are the gleam- 
ing spires of the city — the one spot of all othei's on earth that he has 
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longed to see. He falls on his face and gives thanks to God. " Holj 
Rome ! I salute thee !" he cries, in ecstasy. He passes through the mss- 
sive gate -way, walks with reverent feet the narrow streets, enters the 



ohiirches, one after another, to say liis prayers and thank God anew that 
he is in the holy city. He almost wishes that his father and mother were 
not alive ; for if they were dead and in pnrgatory, what unspeakable pleas- 
ure there would be in obtaining their release by his prayers, which he re- 
peats in every church ! 

How inspiring to stand in the old Forum where, a century before 
Christ was bom, Cieei-o gave utterance to his immortal orations! The 
past rises before Friar Martin. Ho sees, in imagination, tlie audience of 
old Romans lietcning to Cicero. One of his auditors is Julius Ctesar, six 
yeare younger than the orator: he has led the armies of Rome in triumph 
through Gaul, has cro!>sed the sea to the land of the Angles, wliere men 
wear skins of beasts for clothing, and where Druids venerate the stately 
oaks, and offer human sacrifices to their deity. 

Another of Cicero^s auditors is a geiiemi who has led the armies to 
victory in the East — Poinpey — he who profaned the Temple at Jerusalem 
by entering into tlie most holy place. , - i 
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General Cato is another listener — a man with a soul so calm and ee- 
rene that nothing disturba him. 

And still another general is there — Mark Antony — a wild, recklees 
debaucliee, who fills Rome with riot and disorder. 

Two poets are in the andiencc listening to Cicero's eloquence — Yirgil 
and Horace, and a historian — Sallust; tliey are boys. Artd there is one 
more— Seneca. Friar Martin has read their works ; and tliere he ia upon 
the spot where the poets, perliaps, have recited their own poems to the 
people of old Rome. 

He walks along a street, past the Temple of Jupiter, and comes to the 
Temple of Peace, and looks up to ita mighty arelies, reared by Vespasian, 
to receive the spoils which he bronght from Jerusalem ; and the poor Jews 
whom be brought as prisoners were compelled to work in the clay-pits, 
making bri<:k8 for the construction of the edifice commemorative of their 
humiliation. 

Near by it is the Arch of Titns. What a story in its time-worn stones 
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— the liistor; of s perishing, and yet imperishable, people I The Trium- 
phal Arch was ei-ected to glorify the man who thought he had crushed 
tiiem out forever. In the Btiiilptured stones Friar Martin sees the proces- 
sion of Koinan soldiers bringing the silver trumpets, the golden candle- 
stick, the table of showbread — the sacred f umitnre of tlie Jewish Temple, 
and escorting the weeping maidens, the stalwart warriors of the conquered 
race, prisoners of war, doomed to hopeless captivity. 

On the hill overlooking the Fornm is the Capitol — the once magnifi- 
cent marble palace, with its majestic columns, mosaic pavements, courts, 
and paesf^-ways, adonied with statues of nymplis, fauns, and satyrs, and 



before which is the statue of the emperor Marcus Aurelins. From this 
palace once was issued a decree that all the world should be taxed ; and 
so it happened that a poor man in Judea started on a long journey with 
his wife, to give in his name to the tax-assessor, and could find no room in 
the tavern at night, and was forced to lie down in a stable with the cattle, 
where, during the night, a babe was bom — babe of all others most wonder- 
ful ! From tliis palace was issued the order for tlie beheading of Peter 
and Paul; and in yonder prison, in a deep, dark dungeon, Paul was con- 
fined. 

It is not the palace of the emperors of Itome, but tlic -places iwhere 
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CbrUtian martyrs have Buffered, that most attract the attention of Friar 
Martin. It wae in the ColiBeum that they were torn to pieces by the wild 
besets, to gratify tlie licathen populace of Koine. Jewish captives built it, 



and the mortar of the masonry was mixed with their tears. In tlie arena 
those who would not abjure their faith in Christ were eaten by lions. In 
the great edifice, rising tier above tier, tlie people looked down npon the 
spectacle — emperor, patrician, plebeian — and not one heart in all the viat i 
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assembly moved to pity at the sight What joy to behold the hated 
Chrietians tossed to the beaste — to see fair maidens torn in pieces and 
devoured ! 

The thought does not uoine to Friar Martin that the men who ask 
qiiCBtioTis in Spain, at that very moment are roasting men by the thou- 
sand ; wliile theie were only a score or two thrown to the lions and tigere 
in the Coliseuui. 

Friar Martin finds that the Pope, Julius II., is an old man, with a 
long white beard. lie sits in a golden chair, wearing gorgeons robes em- 
blazoned with diamonds and jewels. Palm-Sunday comes, and there is a 
grand procession. Tiie Pope beare a sih'er plate on his breast, on which 
there is a figure of the Almighty. It is of pure gold, surrounded by cost- 
ly pearls. 

The cardinals appear in their red hats, red gown, red stockings, and 
slippei-s. One of them is known as the "Boy-cardinal." His name is 
John de' Medici. His father lived in Florence, and was very rich. When 
John was only seven years old, his father bought an abbot's office for him. 
An abbot had charge of a monastery, and the monks called the boy "their 
father." Quite likely some of them smiled when they thus addressed him. 
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When he was fourteen, hie father bought a cardinal's office for liiin, and 
John pnt on hia red bat, elippers, and gown, and became one of tlie Pope's 
councillon. He owns a villa, and lives in gmnd style. He loves music, 
painting, sculpture, and poetiy. Ue spends all of his income in giving 
entertainments to his brother-cardinals, and the poete, artists, and musi- 
cians. He sets before them the choicest wines, and all the delicions fruits 
of the season. Sometimes he even pawns his gold and silver dishes to ob- 
tain money enough to give 
a banquet ; for he is think- 
ing that Uie Pope may not 
live always, and possibly, if 
he is hospitable to his broth- 
er - cardinals and to those 
who influence public opin- 
ion, he may be elected Jn- 
Hus'b successor. 

In the procession are a 
great number of bishops — 
Armenian, Syrian, Greek, 
and Koman — wearing mag- 
nificent dresses, blazing with 
jewels. The jonng friar 
from Germany never dream- 
ed that there was such wealth 
in the world as he sees 
aronnd him. 

The Pope's chamberlains 
walk by his side, carrying 
fans made of peacocks' tails. 
The cross- bea re i-B go before, 
bearing huge silver crosses. 
One oflicial cariies the triple 
crown, set with costly dia- 
monds and jewels. 

The Pope sits in his gold- 
en chair, on a litter, which ts 
taken up by stout men, and 
borne upon their shoulders. 

An officer carries a golden mace — the emblem of authority; and 
there is a great following of princes, counts, abbots, priests, and monks, i ^ 
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On Corpus Christi Day the Pope is carried aroimd St. Peter's Church, 
Beated in his golden chair, with all the prelates o£ the Church in his train, 
. and his body-guard march- 

ing by his side with drawn 
swords — not that anybody 
will harm him, bnt to add 
to the pomp and grandeur 
: of the occasion. The people 
I kneel, and the Pope throws 
I a blessing to them from the 

ends of his fingers. 
! Friar Martin sees won- 

'■ dei-f ul things in the churches. 
i In one he beholds the Holy 
Baby — a rag doll, which 
performs more cures than 
I all the physicians in Home. 
j. It is taken to the chambers 
' of the sick, and its presence 
heals disease The people 
worship it, offer costly gifts, 
which go — they know not 
to whom. The doll per- 
forms miracles. Men fall- 
ing from the tops of houses 
have called upon the baby 
to save them, and have not 
been harmed. Drowning 
men have called upon it to 
rescue them, and they have 
been saved. A lady fell 
from the roof of a high 
building, and prayed to the 
doll, and the fall was arrested in mid-air. The lady was so grateful for 
her preservation that she gave an immense sum of money to the doll, anil 
had a picture painted representing the scene. 

Every church has its holy relics. In one are the boards of the manger 
in which Christ was laid at his birth. He sees the Virgin Mary's cloth- 
ing, one of St. Peter's ribs, a part of John the Baptist's skull, and no end 
of saintly bones — all very precious and holy. 
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The people worship t!ie reliw, and gaze upon them with reverential 
awe. III St. Peter's Church they form in a long line to kiss the foot of 
St. Peter's statue, which has stood tliere for many centuries : so many have 
pressed their lips to the great-toe that it is worn to a stub. Some scep- 
tical persons maintain that the statue is not Peter'^, but an old heathen 
Btatne of Jupiter; that, however, does not diminish the devotion of the 
mill tit nde. 

JaliuB II., the Pope, is at the head of his army. Ever since his elec- 
tion, in 1506, he has been at war — fighting the Venetians, the Germans, 
and the French, at times; then, making alliance with the Venetians and 
Crcrmans, he lias waged a vigoious war against Louis XII. of France. lie 
tiglits not only in the field, but in the cabinet. He has bribed Henry 
YIII. of England aud Ferdinand of Spain to attack France, and has 
taken tlie money which the good people have contributed to support the 



Chnrch to pay an army of Swiss, which he has hired to fight against the 
French. He has issued a bull releasing the subjects of Louis from their 
allegiance. 

Just before Friar Maitin arrives in Rome, the Pope goes out, with hia 

I ;, Cookie 
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troope to attack the town of MirAndola, accompanied b; all tlie cardinals 
and biehope. His army surroiiiids tlie town. TIio Po{)e plants the cannon, 
directs the soldierG where to attack, and issnes his oi-dera as commander-in- 



chief. Day after day the siege goes on, Tlie Pope did not expfect sneli 
a stubborn resistance, hut he is only the more determined to conquer; and 
when at la.st the town surrenders, he climbs a scaling-ladder, sword in 
hand, mounts the wall, followed by his troops, who rush through the 
streets, enter tlie houses, plunder the people, and commit terrible outn^ec 
npon the men, women, and children. 

The Pope sends an army to Ravenna, an allied army, composed of 
Spanish, Swiss, Germans, and Venetians, all leagued against the French. 
The armies meet on a plain near the city. Tiie French are commanded 
by a young general, Gaston de Foix, who, thongh he is only thirty yeare 
old, has won many victories. The commander of the Po|>e's army is Jfihn 
de' Medici, the Boy-cardinal, who knows nothing alwiit war, but who 
can give grand entertainments. There are abont thirty-five thousand in 
each army. All day long the battle rages, but when night comes the 
Pope's army is a routed rabble, and the Boy-cardinal a prisoner. Though 
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tlie French have won the victory, their bi'&ve leader lies beneath a heap 
of elain. Each army has lost nearly ten tliousand men in this conflict, 
which is only one of many fonght on tlie plains of Italy ; and for what ? 
Tliat the Pope may drive the French oat of the provinces which Roderick 
Borgia (Alexander VI.) had given to Louis a few years before. 

Friar Martin did not expeut to liear the beating of drnms, nor the 
blare of trumpets, neitlier to behold tlie Pope marching at the head of his 
troops through the streets of holy Rome. He Iiad thonght of the city as 
being, as it were, a snburb of lieaven ; bnt he flnds it a military town. 
The Pope is anch a lighter that the people call hiin "general." A witty 
man writes a paper which sets everybody to laughing, representing Julius, 
after lie is dead, as knocking at t)ie gate of lieaveu for admission. 

"Who is there?" Peter asks, looking down from the top of the wall. 

" Julins." 

"Never heard of you before. What have you done? Give an account 
of yourself." 

" I have been fighting for yon. I liave inarched with my armies, 
captured cities. I entered one place sword in hand." 

"That is not satisfactory. I can't let you in." 

" Not let me in, after hghtiiig so bmvely ?" 

" No." 

"Why not?" 

" My Boldiere fight only with the sword of the Spirit." 

" If you don't let me in, I'll bring np my cannon, and batter down your 
walls, as I did the walls of Mirandola." 

And BO, fearing tliat Julius will be as good as his word, Peter opens 
the gate and lets him in. People say that the learned man of Holland, 
Doctor Erasmus, wrote it; but the doctor will not acknowledge that it 
came from his pen. 

Friar Martin visits oTie of the churches, that he may say his prayere 
on the marble stei* of the holy stairs up which Christ walked when he 
was brought before Pilate in Jerusalem, He kneels upon the lower step 
and says a Pater-noster, for which he will obtain fifty years' release from 
purgatory. He goes up another step, and repeats the pi-ayer. lie has 
gained one hundred years. He moves anotiier step, and repeats it. One 
hundred and fifty yeai-s has been gained. 

^^Thejugt shall live by faith P 

Who spoke ! Was it one of the monks at the foot of the staira who 
takes money from those who ascend them? Was it one of the swarm 
of beetrara who hold out their hands at the bottom, and also at the top of, 
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the stairs ? Was it a fellow-pilgiim ! None of these. Who tlien ? Friar 
Martin certainly heard a voice. He stops in tlie middle of the Pater-noster, 

looks aronnd, springs to 
his feet, and goes down 
j the steps. 

I Many times has he 
read those words, and 
now, like a flash of light- 
ning from a cloudless 
sky, they blaze upon his 
soul. lie leaves the 
church, greatly wonder- 
ing, and thinking as he 
never has tlionght he- 
fore. 

The longer he stays 
in Home, the more is he 
dissatisfied with what he 
sees. He discovers tliat 
the Pope, the cardiuals, 
bishops, and priests are, 
for the most |«rt, very 
far from being the pore 
men he had supposed 
them to be. The Pope 
is a military chieftain. 
The cardinals are liv- 
ing sensual Hvea. The 
money which is con- 
tributed by the good people of every land for the Church is squandered 
in riotons living or for the support of armies. It is no longer holy Rome; 
the city instead is a sink of iniquity. Crime goes unpunished. Men are 
robbed and mnrdered at noonday. The offices of tlie Church are bought 
and sold, just as men buy and sell houses or cattle. The nunneries and 
monasteries, instead of being i-etreats for prayers, meditation, and holy 
living, are vile places. Cardinals, bislioi>s, priests, monks, and nuns, all 
live upon the treasure contributed by the people, or taken from them by 
tithes, or obtained by the sale of indulgences and pardons. He turns his 
steps homeward, eiok at heart with what he has seen. 
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CnAPTER XII. 
THE BOY-CAHDINAL. 

IT is a great day in Home, the 11th of April, 1513. One of the grandest 
processions ever seen in the cit; is passing tlirongh ttte sti-eets, escort- 
ing the newly elected Pope to St Peter's. Julius is dead, and tlie cardi- 
nals have elected as his snccessor the man who was defeated at Ravenna 
bj Gaston de Foix, the man who loves pictures, statues, poetry, and music, 
who gives sumptnous entertainments, and who pawns his silver plate to 
obtain money for a grand banquet — the Boy-cardinal, John de' Medici. 
He has Iiad his eye on the Pope's cliair for a long while, and all of his 
grand dinners have been given with the view of making himself ao agree- 
able tliat when the time should come for electing a new Pope, he would 
step into Julius's shoes. lie is no longer to be known as the Boy-cardinal, 
but as Leo X. He is amiable and kind-hearted. Ho never will mount 
a scaling-ladder, and enter a city swoid in hand ; he will stay in Rome, 
and gather painters, sculptors, and poets around him. He loves their 
society. He loves good dinners and good wine, and drinks so much at 
times that he becomes limber in the legs. His garments glitter with 
diamonds and jewels. He rides a superb horse. Triumphal arches have 
been erected along the streets, marble statues set up, and banners flung 
to the breeze. Bright-eyed girls strew flowers along the way, and tlie 
multitude kneel as he passes by in his gorgeous coach. In the evening 
Leo gives a magnificent banquet. Since the days of the emperors of old 
Rome, there has been no such feast. The rarest and richest luxuries 
are spread npon the tables, and the choicest wine of Italy is drunk from 
golden goblets. 

As soon as the new Fojie is seated on his throne he lays his plans 
for the future. He will have a new church edifice — the grandest in 
all Christendom. lie will have it adorned with the riciiest marbles. 
Among the architects whom he employs is Michael Angelo, the greatest 
of all. 

Fortunately, that gray-bearded man, Christopher Columbus, has djscov- 
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ered a new world, ricli in eilver and gold, and the wealth of those distant 
lands ia beginning to flow to Europe ; while Englaud, France, Spain, Ger- 
many, and Holland are incFeasing in riches. There are few heretics now, 
for the inen who ask queetione have roasted near); all of them to death. 



The people everywhere lo*e and lienor the Pope, and are ready to give 
liberally to enable liiin to build liis great chiii'ch. He sends the Gospel to 
their very doors, so that everywhere the poor, as well as the rich, can pur- 
chase salvation not only for themselves, but for their friends in pui^tory. 
Tlte Pope is very kind and accommodating. He bestows his blessings 
freely — blessing the people, the bells in the churches, even blesses hoiscs ! 
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Anybody Cftn secure ealvation or buy a bleesing. Priests, monks, and 
friars travel up and down the country selling indulgences. 

One of the Pope's agents for llie sale of indulgences is a fat friar, with 
a thnndering voice — John Tetzel. He is from Leipeic, in Germany. John 
does not give himself to fasting, but eats fat meat and drinks good wine. 
He rides in a carriage drawn by tliree horses. Once he committed a 
crime, and was sewed up in a sack, and was about to be thrown into the 



river, but the judge concluded not to ptit him to death ; and now lie is 
carrying the Gospel about tlie country, witli a cavalcade of horsemen to 
escort him and protect him from robbers. 

Just before he enters a town, the sheriff passes through the streets with 
a trumpeter. Tlie people hear the sounding of the trumpet, and rneh out 
from their houses to see what is going on. 

" The grace of God and St. Peter is before your gates," shouts the 
shcrifF. 

The good news spreada The Gospel has come. Now they can pur- 
chase salvation, and release their friends from tlie pains of purgato^rjy^L^ 
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The people form in procession, tlie priests leading. Then come tlie scbool- 
children, the monks, f riare, and nuns, and a gi-eat number of citizens carry- 
ing banners and lighted candles. The; meet Friar Tetzel, and escort him, 
In his gilded coach, to the church, singing and shouting, for it is a joyful 
day. The procession enters the church, the organ peals, a chant is sang, 
the cross is placed in front of the altar, and the Pope's arms sospeuded 
upon it Tetzel takes his position In the pulpit. 

" Come, friends, and buy my pardons, buy my indulgences. You can 



release your friends from pnrgatory. Do you not hear them say, ' We are 
enduring horrible torments V A small sura will deliver them." 

The people shudder at the words. Their friends In purgatory I They 
will release them at once. 

" The very instant the money chinks in the box their souls will fly 
toward heaven," says Tetzel. 

But there are some who do not quite believe all that he says. 

" I will excommunicate all who doubt this blessed grace," ho cries. 

To be excommunicated — cut off from the Church — would be terrible, 
and they must doubt no longer. , . , 
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" Blessed, my friends, are the eyes which see what yoti 6ce," and Tet- 
zel holds np the cash-bos. "Bring your money! Bring your money!" 
He drops a piece of silver into the box to set au example of benevo- 
lence. 

A king, queen, and prince mnat pay fifty dollars for an iiidnlgenoe; 
counts and barons, twenty dollars; poor people, five dollars; and if they* 
aro very poor, they can get one for a less amount. For particular sins 
there are specified prices. If a man has committed murder, he must pay 
a lai^r snm than he who has committed theft 

The people flock to tlie cliurcli, and all day long the money is dropping 
into tlie cash-box. The money not only o£ Germany, but of all Europe, is 
flowing toward Rome. 

Tetzel travels from town to town, and after a while reaches the city 
of Leipsic Little does ho know of what is before him. A gentleman 
comes to bny an indulgence. 

" Can you pardon a sin which a yian intends to commit f' he asks. 

"Certainly; tlie Pope has given me full power to do so." 

"Very well. I should like to punish a man a little. I don't want to 
hurt him much — jnst a little. How much do you ask for an indulgence 
that will hold me harmless, so that I shall not be punished V 

" For such a sin I mnst have thirty dollare." 

" That is too mnch. I will give ten." 

" No, that is too little. I will let yon have one for twenty-five." 

" I can't pay that. I will give fifteen." 

" That is not enough. I will let yon have it for twenty." 

" Are you snre that it will protect me !" 

" Certainly. I should like to know how any harm can come to yoa. 
It is tlie Pope's dispensation ; and no one may question my authority." 

" Very well ; here is the money." 

The man takes the indulgence, and goes away; and Tetzel starts for 
tlie town of Juterbogk. He comes to a forest, when suddenly a party of 
robbers spring from behind the trees. Some of them seize Tetzel and 
pound liim, while others ransack the carriage, find the money-box, and all 
flee to the woods. 

Who are the robbers ? The leader of the band is the man who bought 
. the indulgence, and this was the crime that he intended to commit. Tet- 
zel hastens to Duke George, who is Governor of Saxony. 

" I have been robbed." 

" I will have the robbei-s hanged," says the governor, and eendd the 
eheriff to arrest them. -, , 
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The slici-iff very eoon brings them before the governor. 

" You are accused of robbing," he says to the gentleman who boiigfit 
the indulgence. "What have you to say for yourself?" 

"Tetzel Ime already pardoned ine. This is the crime I intended to ■ 
commit: I paid him twenty dollars for the indnlgence. Here it is," 

The governor reads the paper. 

" 1 don't see as yon have any case, Mr. Tetzel." 

The governor cannot send tlie robber to prison, nor compel him to give 
np the money. To do so would pot an end to Mr. Tetzel's business, for it 
would show the people that the indulgences are worthless. Ah, Mr. Tet- 
zel, it would have been better for you not to have taken tlie road to Jii- 
terbogk, and it would be better for yon not to go there to set np your fair; 
but go on, for out of your going will come liberty to the world 1 

Although so many years have passed since Doctor WickliFs day, the 
people all through Europe are 6till in slavery. They are taxed by em- 
perors and kings, Pope and priest. Tliey are robbed systematically ; they 
are ignorant and degraded.' If a man commits a murder, fae can flee to 
the slielter of a church ; or if he can once get inside of a convent door, the 
sheriff cannot arrest him. The civil law, then, is powerless. The bishops 
aud priests are, many of them, ready to bum a heretic to death ; while 
emperors aTid kings are autocrats. They do as they please. There is no 
liberty as yet for the people. 

John Tetzel sets up his great red cross in the Juterbogk church, and 
begins the sale of his pardons. He is very sore over his loss. The peo- 
ple laugh at him, and say it was a good joke that the robber played. 
Jiiterbogk is only four miles from Wittenberg, where the boy who sung 
for his breakfast is preaching and hearing people confess their sins. 

All-saints-day comes. Tlie people from all tlie country round flock 
to Wittenberg to see tlie procession of the holy relics, for, on this 1st of 
November, the images of the saints and the relics are to be carried in pro- 
cession through the streets. 

The people come to Friar Maitin to confees their sins. 

" You must leave ofE sinning," he says to them. 

" Leave off sinning )" 

" Yes ; I cannot grant absolution unless yon do." 

" But we have liberty to sin." 

" Liberty to sin ! Who gave yon liberty to sin against Gt)d )" 

" Doctor Tetzel, over in Juterbogk. Here are the indnlgencee which 
we have purchased." 

" I care nothing for your indulgences. Unless yon repent^ you will 
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perish. I will not graut yon absolution, unless you promise to leave off 
aiuniiig." 

The people are in despair. They have paid their money for their in- 
dulgences, and now their confessor will not absolve them. They hasten 
to Jiiterbogk. 

" Our confessor will not absolve ns. He says that these indulgences 
are good for nothing." 

"Good for nothing 1" Doctor Tetzel will see about that lie goea 
into the pulpit. He is the Pope's ambaesador, and ia endowed with au- 
thority, lie curses the young priest 
at Wittenberg, who has thus taken 
it npon himself to eay that these in- 
dulgences are worth no more than 
blank paper. 

" I have orders from the Pope 
to bum every heretic who dares to 
oppose his most holy indulgences," 
shouts Tetzel ; and he orders a fire 
to be kindled in the market-place, 
to let tlie people understand that he 
means wliat he says. 

Evening comes. In the mar- 
ket-place of Jiiterbogk the fire 
which Doctor Tetzel has kindled is 
burning. Over in Wittenberg, at 
the same hour, the people see their 
young confessor nailing a paper 

•' " , , , , , ° , L, ,' LUTHKB IKRPIKEU BI SiTiB. 

opon the door of tlie church. They 

crowd around to see what sort of a notice it may be. They read : 

" Those wlio truly repent of their sins have a full remission of guilt 
and penalty, and do not need an indulgence." 

And tliis : 

" He who gives to the poor and lends to the needy does bettor than he 
who buys an indulgence." 

There are ninety -five paragraplis. The people read in amazement 
Here is war against Doctor Tetzel — a war between two doctors. 

Doctor Luther goes back to his room in the convent, little knowing 
what will come of his nailing up that paper — that it is the beginning of 
ft series of events which will go on while time shall last; that out of it 
will come a great division in the Church ; that thrones will be tumbled^ 
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into the diiat ; that kings will go 
down, empires be rent aennder, 
lands ho desolated by war ; that 
tliere will be massacres and horri- 
ble outi-ages against tlie lives and 
liberties of men; that for thirty 
years continuously war will sweep 
over Germany, If he conld bnt 
K lift the veil that bides the future, 
« he wonld see the streets of Paris 
■^ and the vine-clad vulleys of Italy 

1 drenched in blood. lie would see 
3 fires kindled all over England for 
o the burning of men, women, and 

children. He would see men hurl- 
ed headlong frora precipices, roas^ 
ed over slow fires, starving in dun- 
geons, subjected to every form of 
cruelty ; but with all tliis he would 
see the beginning of the emanci- 
pation of men, the advance of jus- 
tice, truth, and liberty — the be- 
ginning of a new em in human 
affairs. The monk does not know 
it; bnt that paper which he has 
nailed upon the oaken panels of 
the door is, as it were, the march- 
ing orders of the great Army of 
Freedom, 
a The people read, and go home 

* to think abont it. They see that 
^ if what Doctor Luther says is true, 

2 then Doctor Tetzel has fooled 

3 them. He has sold them wortli- 
g less sltpe of paper. Men do not 

like to be swindled. 

Doctor Lnther does not rest 
content with nailing up the paper 
on the church door. He will call 
into use the invention made by 
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that man in Ilaerlein who loved 
to please liia children — Lanrence 
Coster — and which John Gutten- 
berg carried out He printe the 
paper, and in a few weeks all Ger- 
many 13 reading it. Tetzel is ter- 
ribly enraged. At Frankfort he 
kiudles a fire in the inarket-place, 
and burns the paper. 

"Wait a little, and we will have 
the heretic roasted," he saye. 

" Has that monk of Wittenberg 
an iron bead and a brass noBe, so 
that he cannot be crushed )" asks 
the chief of the Dominican friars. 

" Such a heretic ought not to 
live an honr," cries James Hocb- 
staeter, of Cologne. 

Friar Martin is not frightened 
in the least, but goes on preaching 
and writing against the sale of in- 
dulgences and the practices of the 
wicked monks. 

The priests say that lie has sold 
himself to the devil. They get 
ap a horrible picture, representing 
Martin as being inspired by Satan. 
Martin's head is a bagpipe, his nose 
the flageolet. The devil squeezes 
tlie fiiar's head under Iiis arm, 
blows the wind into one car, and 
plays upon his nose with his claws. 

The friends of Friar Martin 
set tliemselves to work; and Hans 
ilotbein draws a powerful picture, 
one part of which represents the 
Pope and liis agents selling par^ 
dons ; and, in contrast, King Da- 
vid, Manasses, and the humble pub- 
lican ai'e coufessing their sins to 
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God, and receiving his blessing. The peo- 
ple see that they are being swindled. Some 
have Been it for a long time, but have made 
no open protest ; but now they speak plain- 
ly. They take the liberty of dissenting 
from what the Pope lias decreed. That 
man who was so disgusted with St Thomas's 
shirt, Erasmus, long before Martin nailed 
the paper on tlie door of the church, poked 
fun at the friars, and ridiculed the sale of 
indulgences in a book which he wrote. In 
the old city of Nuremberg there is a man 
who menda shoes, and who sings songe ridi- 
culing the monks — bis name ie Hans Sachs. 
Pir* DocToB THKOLooif BT KAou- ^'^^ palutcr Uolbein brings out another 
TEE MDBi. picture, which represents Christ as the true 

"Aioiig.«ueduaeui witii (heBagpipia light. The pictures, tlie songs, the tracts, 
A. 3 Ht witb Tbeoiogj ibt Pope." t^c preaching, set men everywhere to think- 
ing. One of the pictnres published repre- 
sents an ass wearing the Pope's crown, and playing a bagpipe, with a 
couplet explaining it. So, from ridiculing the monks and friare, they 
began to ridicule the Pope, Lucas Cranach drew a picture whicli rep- 
resented the Pope as being cast into 
hell. Up to this time men have re- 
garded the Pope as having all pow- 
er — as being God's agent on earth; 
but now they laugh at the idea, and 
consign the Pope to perdition. It is 
a sudden breaking of the shackles that 
have bound the intellects of men. It 
is freedom. 

In vain does John Tetzel set np 
his cross in the churches ; the people 
will not buy the Pope's indulgences. 
The money which lias been flowing 
toward Eome ceases to go in that di- 
rection. Friar Martin and his follow- 
ers are drying up the fountains. Leo 
is a kind - hearted man. He would 
like to have everything peaceful; but tan eoen cxa una oaix. 
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be cannot pennit aii obscure monk to overthrow liis authonty. He sends ' 
a suiuinona to Martin to appear at liotue and atiBwer for what lie has 
said and written ; but Martin will not go. And the Pope Bnminons hiin 
to appear before a legate, Cardinal Cajetan, at Augsburg ; and Martin 
obeje. 

" Take back what you have said " is the douiand of the legate. 

*' I stand by the truth. I will not take it back." 

Doctor Liitlter knows that bis life is in danger; that if Cardinal Ca- 
jetan could only get him once inside of a dungeon, he never would re- 
gain his liberty, lie has appeared and made his answer. He waits four 
days. 

" You are not safe here ; you must not remain," say his friends. 

He is on foot, but tliey supply him with a donkey, and an hour before 
daylight, on an August morning, he mounts the animal, picks his way 
through the silent streets of the old town. The biids are singing. The 
sunlight gtreanis up the east. He, too, breaks into singing, for he has 
stood lip for truth and liberty a^inst the mightiest power on earth. 

Doctor Luther goes back to Wittenbei^ to send out more books and 
pamphlets, in defence of what he believes to be tiie truth. Peddlers carry 
them through the country. The ]>eople read them, pass them from hand 
to hand, discuss tlicm by their firesides. It is like the lighting of torches, 
Men sec as they never saw before. Others begin to write and preach 
against the authority of the Pope. Germany is stin-ed as never before. 
The works of the monk of Wittenberg are read by the mountaineers of 
Switzerland. They are translated into other languages ; and so the wave 
of intellectual >lfe and liberty rolls over the land. 
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CHAPTEU XIII. 
THE BOY-EMPEROR. 

MAXIMILIAN, Emperor of Germany, ib dead, and some one mnet 
be chosen in Iub place. There are tJu'ee individuals wlio desire to 
be elected — Henry of England, Francis of Fi-ance, and Charles of Spain. 
Henry is twenty-six years old, Francis twenty-one, and Charles nineteen. 
It is not long before Ilenry sees that he has no chance; but Francis and 
Charles are both confident of snccess. Francis sends ambassadors to tJie 
piinces of Grermany, who are to elect the emperor, promising to do great 
things for them ; presenting them purses filled with gold. Charles does 
tlie same. But the wan who patronizes painters and sculptors down in 
Rome (Pope Leo) has something to say about it He uses his influence iu 
favor of Charles, who is already King of- Spain, Netherlands, and Naples, 
and who lays claim to a portion of Italy. 

Tlie electors meet in the old conncil-hall in Frankfort, in Germany, 
and make choice of Charles; and Francis finds that he has spent his 
money, and been defeated besides. He could put up with the loss of the 
money; but a wounded spirit, who can bear? It is a bitter disappoint- 
ment, and Charles knows that Francis will take his revenge. 

On a day in May, 1520, the people of Dorer, in England, are sur- 
prised to see a great fleet of Spanish war-ships sailing into the harbor. 
What is the meaning of it? Tliere is the flag of the King of Spain, tlie 
Boy- enipci-or of Germany, as they call nim, flying at the mast-head of 
the lai^st siiip. The fleet comes to anchor, and the people soon learn 
that the young empci'or lias come to make a visit to his aunt Kathcrln'.; 
and uncle Henry. Horsemen ride post-haste to London, and Henry sends 
his true friend and chief adviser, Cardinal Thomas Wolsey, to Dover to 
ofFcr his congratulations to his nepliew, and to say to Charles that he will 
hasten down, and that together they will ride to Canterbury, to the tomb 
of Thomas Becket, and cement their friendship at that shrine. 

Cardinal Wolsey is very much pleased to go npon such an errand, for 
he would like to have a little private conversation with Charles before 
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Henry arrives ; perhaps lie inaj 
be able to advance his own fort- 
unes, lie is getting on well in 
the world. When he was a boy, 
he carried joints of mutton and 
roasts of beef to the people of 
Ipswich, where his father was a 
butcher ; later, his father sent 
him to Oxford, where he grad- 
uated, and beeaaie a preacher ; 
but be led a fast life, and one 
day the sheriff arrested him, 
and he was condemned to sit in 
the stocks for his misdeeds — a 
strange spectacle to his parish- 
ioners 1 

Thomas could not be con- 
tent to live in a little country 
village where a justice of the ;* 
peace could interfere with his » 
pleasures, and so went to Lou- o 
don. The Archbishop of Can- ^ 
terbury was his friend, and in- 
troduced him to the king, Hen- 
ry VII. The king was pleased 
with him, and, through the arch- 
bishop's influence, made him a 
dean. Being a dean, lie was in 
a position to push his foitunes, 
and soon became Bishop of 
York. He was so influential 
and able, that when Henry VIII. 
came to the throne, he selected 
him to be Ins prime minister. 
Louis XII. of France wanted 
to marry Henry's sister Mary; 
and he seeing that Wolsey had 
great intliience at court, sent 
-him a purse filled with gold. 
Then the Boy-cardinal,in Rome, r' .~.^.^\.-. 
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\vhen lio became Fope, dceiring to eeciire Ileiirv'e friendship, made him 

a cardinal, and gave liim permiBeioii to appoint all the bishops, deans, and 
other prelates of the Chnrtii in 
England. It is a power greater 
than that lield by the king. All 
the Church officials, from the 
vei;ger who openB the pew-door 
up to tlie Ai'chbisliop of Canter- 
bury, will take off their hate to 
him, and all the lords, earls, and 
barons will wait upon hiin. 

No earl of England lives in 
greater state. lie rides a donkey, 
to show that he is as htimhle as 
his Master, who rode into Jern- 
Ralem on an ass ; but he spreads 
a luxurious table, and dniiks the 
best wines. lie wears a gor- 
geons di'ees, with a massive gold 
necklace studded with diamonds 
and pearls. His tippet is of 
the finest sable, and his robe is 

trimmed with the whitest ermine. His shoes are of silver and gold, inlaid 

with diamonds. He has eight hundred men in his train — sons of barons, 

earls, lords, counts — fifteeti knights, and forty squii-es. His servants are 

in livery. His cook wears a velvet-satin jacket, and a gold chain npon his 

neck. A lord rides 

before the cardinal, 

carrying the red hat 

which Leo has given 

him. Another lord 

carries a golden mace, 

while two priests bear , , 

massive silver crosses. 

His saddle - cloth is 

of crimson velvet, his 

stirriim of solid sil- 

' , > . 1 THOMAS WOLS8T ilTO 

ver. Men armed with 

speai-3 and swords, a grand cavalcade of horsemen, with a regiment of 

servants — more than a thoiigaud in all — make up his retinue. 
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One of the gentlemen in his train is Thomas-Cromwell, who was bom 
in London, 1490. His father was a blacksmith, but this Thoinae did nut 
mean to blow the bellows or swing the sledge for a living. lie has been 
a clerk in a store in London and at Antwerp, but has cntei'ed Caixlinal 
Wolsey's service, and is on the high-road to fortune. The world will yet 
hear from this son of a blacksmith. So great a man as Wolsey must have 
a chaplain, and he hfts selected Edmnnd Bonner for that service. This 
preaclier has graduated at Oxford. He is only twentj-five yeare old, bnt, 
now that he is in the cardinal's service, is getting on in the world. We 
shall see him i^^ain. 

The cardinal has a great deal of writing to bo done, and he has ap- 
pointed as his thief and confidential secretary Stephen Gardiner. He is 
an able man, bnt artful, ambitions, 
and prond. He was edncated at Ox- 
foi'd, and can speak and write sever- 
al languages. The world will be bet- 
ter or worse for what he will do, as 
we shall discover farther along, 

Carditial Wolsey rides to Dover to 
receive the yonng emperor; but what 
is he thinking of as he hastens along 
tlie dusty i-oad through the hop-fields 
of Kent? lie is thinking of how he 
shall wind the Boy-emperor round his 
little finger. lie knows what ChaiOes 
has come for — not merely to make a 
friendly visit to Katherine and Hen- 
ry, bnt to enlist Henry on his side in 

case Francis begins a war. He has uakuinal wolset, 

uome to persuade Henry to give up 

a friendly meeting which he is intending to have with Francis, in June, 
over the Channel near Calais, where carpentei-s and masons are erecting 
a grand palace for nse during the festivities. Cardinal Wolsey is turning 
the matter over in his mind. How much can Cardinal Wolsey make out 
of this visit? In what way can he best wind the boy ronnd his linger, 
and make him pay for the winding besides? Cardinal Wolsey is taking 
long looks ahead. lie is ah-eady master of affairs in England. The Pope 
will not live forever; and when ho dies, who in the world is more worthy 
to occupy the pontifical chair tlian he who once carried joints of mut- 
ton and beef to tlie people of Ipswich, but who is now as powerful as 

..ogle 
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Henry himself ? Plainlji^ it will be for liis interest to make Charles under 
obligations to him ; but if he belpe the emperor, the emperor in tnm must 
do great things for bim : he must have some pay dowu, iwd the promise 
of a gi-eat deal more by-and-by. 

Tlie cardinal arrives at Dover, and bows with great deference to tlie 
pale young man. They talk by themselves. Charles i& ready to do any- 
tUt[ig for his friend the cardinal, and gives him outright a bishopric in 
Spain. The cardinal need not ever set foot in the country i but he may 



liave all the revenue, which shall be collected and sent to him — ten thou- 
sand ducats per annum ; and when Leo dies, tlie emperor will use his ut- 
most influence to secure the election of the cardinal as his successor. The 
cardinal, on hia part, will see to it that no harm shall come to Charles 
from the proposed meeting between Francis and Henry. It is better, tlie 
cardinal thinks, that the meeting should take place. 

Henry and Katherine and the barons and lords hasten to Dover to 
pay their respecta to Charles, and tiien they ride up to Canterbury to ce- 
ment their friendship around the tomb of Thomas Becket. Mass is per- 
formed in the cathedral — tliey ha^'e a grand banquet, and then the caval- 
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cade takes tlie road to Dover once more ; for Henry and Katlierine, and 
all tlie nobles and lords and kniglite, are on their way to tbe Field of the 
Cloth of Gold, whiuh we sliall see in tbe next chapter. 

Henry is large-framed and strong. He can pitch a qnoit or throw an 
iron bar with- tlie best men in the kingdom. He has bine eyes and rosy 
cheeks ; while Charles is tliin, pale, and spare, and has a heavy underjaw. 
They ride side by side. Katherine accompaniea them, with her little 
daugliter Mary, four yeai-s old. So these five persons, who will have mneh 
to do with the liistory of liberty, journey together to Dover — the man who 
ie managing them all riding on a donkey, and his great retinne following. 

Henry lias a fleet of ships waiting for bim and the nobles and knights 
of England. His largest sliip is tlie Great Harry. He bids the emperor 
good-bye ; and the Spanish ships, amidst the thundering of cannon, spi-ead 
tlieir sails, and shape their course toward Holland ; while Hcni'y's steer 
straight across the Channel to Calais. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE FIELD OF THE CLOTH OF GOLD. 

TITREE hniidred masoiiB, five hundred carpenters, scores of painters, 
plasterers, decorators, glase-setters — three thousand men in all — have 
been at work since the 19th of Mai-uh, and it is now the middle of June, 
bnilding a royal palace on tlie Field of the Cloth of Gold, The edifice 
is in the form of a quadrangle, with andicnce-rooms, chambers, halls, and 
eonrts. Upon the towers of tlio palace and on the battlements are fignres 
of gods and heroes. The interior is Ining with rich tapestries. Adjoining 
the great audience-room is a chapel, 
the walls of which blaze with jewels. 
The altai', the candlesticks, and the 
crucifix are of silver, and the cano- 
py above the altar is of pure gold. 

Near the palace is a grand pavil- 
ion, the covering of which is cloth 
of gold, lined with bine velvet and 
studded witli silver stars. The tent 
ropes are of pure ailk, intertwined 
with thi-eads of gold. There are 
many Emaller pavilions of the same 
material, gorgeously decorated. 
FKAMciB I. Henry VIII. of England has 

erecfetl the palace, and Francis I. of 
France the pavilion. TJiey have made these preparations for a tourna- 
ment and fraternal meeting. Francis would like to have Ilenrj- his friend 
while he gratifies his revenge against Charles. Henry is a little jeatons of 
Charles — so much power is too much for a boy of nineteen to wield — ^and 
he is qnite willing to be on friendly terms with Francis, 

Cardinal Wolsey arranges affaiis. Tliere will be tilting, mock battles, 
banquets, dances, promenades; but not much talk abont political matters. 
The King of France shall be well pleased at the hospitality of the King 
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of Englftnd; the King of England shall be gratified with the courtesy of 
the King of Franoe. But the cardinal dctermiiiea that there shall be no 
treaties made or protniees given that cannot be broken. 




What a gi-and assembly I Two kings, two qneens, dukes, earls, lords, 
barons, nubles, knights, counts, marquises, cardinals, archbishops, gorgeous- 
ly arrayed lu silk, satin, and velvet; in purple, crimson, green, blue, and 
bufF, with gold and silver trimmings, with ostricli plumes and eagles' 
feathers — their garments glittering witli jewels I 

Six thousand of the nobility of England are there, with nearly four 
thousand horses. Thousands of the noblemen of France, and Spain, and 
Italy, and Gennany are assembled; for messengers have been travelling 
in all those countries, in- 
viting them to attend the 
grand tournament. 

Henry rides a beau- 
tiful horse. His coat is 
cloth of silver, ribbed with 
gold. His jacket is of 
rose - colored velvet ; his 
boots of yellow morocco. 
He wcare a black velvet 
cap, blazing with dia- 
monds, and adorned by 
a white plume. Aronnd 
liis neck is a heavy gold 
chain, set with rnbies and 
pearls. On his breast is 
a jewel that twinkles like 
a star. 

Before the king rides 
a marquis, caiTying the 

sword of state. Two CHAMnUS in- IHE IOUH»A>ieNT^ Qqqq[(> 
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]mges, ready to do liis bidding, walk by liiB aide. At hia left hand rides 
Cui-diiial Wolsey, on liis donkey, wearing Iiis scarlet cloak, scarlet slippers, 
and a scarlet hat. Belund tlie king is tlie Duke of SufFolk (Cliarles Bran- 
don), on a white horse ; and following him is tlie Bishop of Rocliester, with 
a beard so iong that it covers all his breast. Sir Henry Giiilfoixi leads 
the king's spare horse. After him comes a grand cavalcade of nobles, 
inagnificcntlj arrayed. 



Ont fi'om the Golden Pavilion rides the King of Fi-ance. He is tall, 
and has a long nose. Ilis face is bronzed. lie has long legs and small 
feet. lie weare a coat of satin siher cloth, glittering with precions stones. 
His cap is of damaek and gold, spangled with diamonds. With him are 
the noblemen of France, in rich attire, riding the most beautiful horses 
to be found in the kingdom. Some of them have expended so mnch 
money in preparing for tlie tournament tliat they will be in debt for the 
i-emaindei' of their days. / - i 
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A great camp lias been establiBlied, with magnificent pavilions, whci-e 
tlie queens of Englatid and France, with tlie ladies, may l>ebold the gniiies. 
Tlie kings have each a private pavilion near by ; and there are other tents 
by the thousand. In otie are liiindreds of casks filled with the choicest 
wines. There are dining-halU and Iimch-tableB, and there is to be no end 
of feasting. Hundreds of cooks are employed day and night in preparing 
the feasts. 

It is on the 11th of June, 1520, that the tournament begins. The 
Queen of England (the little girl whom we saw in the Alhambra) wears a 
rich dress, covered with jewels. Even the cloth npon which she rests her 
feet is powdered with pearls, 

Claude, the Queen of France, is younger than Katherine, and very 
beautiful. Francis has obtained for her the richest dresses to be had iti 
the realm, and the most costly jewels. She rides in a stately carriage. 
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Among the ladies in the train of Qtieen Claude is a girl whom we have 
seen before, one of the number who went to Fi-anoe with Henry's sister 
Mary, when ehe went to be the wife of tlic king, wlio was old enongh to 
be her graiidfatlier — Louis XIL Very little happiness did Mary have 
with Louis, who was afflicted with dropsy, and who died three months 
after their marriage. 

What did Mary do then ! Without letting Ileni-y or anybody else 
know wliat she intended to do, she married her trne-love, Charles Bran- 
don. Henry did not like it at first, but made the best of it, and now the 
yoimg man is liding by his side as Dnke of Suffolk. 

The little girl, Anne Eoleyn, was only seven years old when she went 
with Mary to France to be her little waiting-maid; now she is eighteen. 
Of all the ladies at the tonrnament, there is none so fair, none more grace- 
ful in tlie dance, none so bright and witty. Henry beholds her in all 
the freshness and beauty of maidenhood. 

The kings put on their armor, the trumpets Bound, the heralds make 
pro«:laniation, and the tom-namcnt begins. The kings are victors in the 
games. It would not do for a subject to disarm the king — he wonld stand 
a chance of having his head cut off, or at least of losing the king's favor. 

One of the noblemen accompanying Francis is the Duke of Guise, 
01' Duke of Lorraine, as he is sometimes called. He was a poor boy, but 
he has been making his fortune by fighting for Francis. He was badly 
wounded three yeare ago, but has recovered. He is married to Antoinette 
of EourlKin, and has a little daughter, Mary, wlio will be Queen of Scot- 
laud by-and-by, and the little babe which she will hold in her arms will 
also bear the name of Mary — Mary Queen of Scots. The duke has a 
son, Francis Guise, a spirited boy. Little does King Henry imagine that 
the son by-and-by will wi-est the old town of Calais from his daughter 
Maiy — the little girl now four yeai-s old — who will be Queen of England, 
and that the loss of it will break Mar}'*s heart. 

Henry and Fi-ancis talk of betrothing Mary to Francis's son Heniy, 
who is only two years old ; but such a marriage never will be consnm- 
mated. The son of the French king, whom we shall see by-and-by on 
the tJirone as Henry, will find a wife beyond the Alps in tiie old city 
of Florence, where she is at this moment sucking her thumbs in lier cia- 
dle in a palace near the gi'and old cathedral — the palace in which Pope 
Leo was born. She is Leo's grandniece, Cathei-ine do' Medici, who, when 
she is fourteen, will come to France to be married to Henry. Let us keep 
this Florentine baby in remembrance, because she will play a terrible part 
in the story of liberty. , - , 
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The tournament lasts three weeks. When it is ended, Fi-aiicis ratnnis 
to Paris, and Henry and Cai-dinal Wolsey set theii- faces toward England ; 
but before erossing the Channel Uiey ride out from CalaiB a little way, and 



tun CATHEDRAL, V 

whom do they meet ? Charles, who has been waiting conveniently near 
for an interview ; and Chai-les is greatly pleased to hear from the cardinal 
that Henry has entered into no alliance witli tlie King of France. He 
will do in return all that he can for Cardinal Wolsoy. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
THE JIEN WHO OBEY ORDERS. 

ON that day when tlie boy who sung for hU breakfast was standing 
before Conmd Cotta's door, there was another boy in Spain who 
was waiting npoii King Ferdinand. His father was a nobleman. The 
boy never knew what it was to be poor. We may tliink of him as rnnning 
hei-e and there lairrying lettei-s and despatches. He learns to obey — to do 
whatever lie is commanded to do witliout asking any qnestions. It be- 
comes the habit of his life. Obedience is a virtue, and he accomplishes 
his work with enei'gy and despatch. He is faithful in all his trusts. 

Years pHss. Ferdinand is dead, and Charles V. is King of Spain. 
The page is a young man. He lias suffered a great disappointment— a 
lady whom he loves has rejected his suit ; and so when Francis I. of 
France, a few weeks after that meeting with Henry at the Field of tlic 
Cloth of Gold, sends an army to drive Charles out of Navarre, and force 
him to give np the territory wliich FerdiTiand wrested from Cathenne de 
Foix, the cavalier Ignatius Loyola eagerly engages in the war, to forget, 
in the excitement of the camp, the fair lady who has rejected his suit 
He is wounded and taken prisoner. Through the weary days he lies upon 
his cot. Tlie time is long. His spirits chafe. Ho offers vows to the Vir- 
gin Mary that if she will cure him he will make a pilgrimage to Jernsa- 
lem. His wound heals, and he keeps his vow, for he has Icamed faith- 
fulness in the court of Ferdinand. He has wondci'fnl visions; the Vir- 
gin appears to him, surrounded with supernal glory, to reward him for 
liis fidelity. 

Loyola retnriis to Spain, and has so much to say about his vision that 
tiie men who ask questions thrust him into prison as a heretic; bnt he 
makes his escape, and flees to France. He is deeply religions, fasting 
and praying all night. He consecrates himself to the service of the Vir- 
gin — to go wherever she nmj' send him, to do what he can in converting 
the world. 

In Paris he makes the acnnaintancc of Peter Faher, Francis Xavier, 
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and four other young men, whom he fiies with his own lofty enthusiasm 
for the conversion of the world. They fast and pray, and form thetn- 
selves into a society, with Loyola as their general, who shall tell thens 



■wlmt to do, and tliey will do it ; where to go, and tliey will go, witliowt 
asking any questions. They take four solemn oaths; 

1. To obey their general, no matter what lie may command them to do. 

2. Never, as individuals, to own any projjerty, but to obtain all they 
can for the Cliiirch. 

3. Never to marry. 

4. To do wJiatever the Pope commands. 

They are animated by one lofty idea — to put forth all their energies 
to convert the world. For this they will suffer hardship, hunger, poverty, 
privation, sickness, and death. Notliing shall deter them, no obstacle tuiii 
them back- 
In April, 1538, these seven brethren kneel before Pope Alexander 
Farnese, in Rome, and ask him to accept their services. Tliey will go or 
come, and will do all that he shall order. Tlic Pope sees that he can uso 
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such men to good ad\'antage. He accepts their services, and recognizee 
tlie Socict}' of Jesus as an agency of tbe Church, lie issues a bull ex- 
empting the bi-otiiers from all control except his own. They are not an- 
tiwerable to catdiiiala, archbishops, or auybody else — not even to kings or 
ernpeiors, neither to any civil or ecclesiastical law. They never shall be 
called u{)on to pay any tithes or taxes. 

Loyola draws up a set of actions for the society — not based on the Ten 
Coininaud incuts, nor on Christ's Sermon on tho Mount, but on the idea 
that if an object to be attained is good, they may use any means to obtain 
it, even tliough the means may not be good. 

"A good motive makes any action rif/Al." 

That is what Loyola believes. It is right to tell s lie, to take a fabc 
oath, to defraud, and commit even murder, if the act is done for tlie good 
of the Church. So if the members of the society judge that tlie Church 
will be benefited by having a king or queen, or anybody else, put out of 
the way, it will be right for them to take any means to accomplish it 

"jVo action wicked in ilsetf is really wicked unless the intention is 
6i:U. 

"In taking oaths, the members of the society may make mental res- 
ervations to break them, if they can benffit the Church by so doing. 

^'Jf called xtpon to justify any of their actions, they may give a 
false motive instead of the real one. They may equivocate, may jus- 
tify fraud and deceit, without any scrtiples of conscience.'" 

The Pope promises to grant them absolution for whatever tliey may 
do that in itself would be wrong, hut which lie will make right, because 
it is for the good of the Chnrch. 

"jVtf metnler of the society shall submit himself to be examined be- 
fore any court of justice without the permission of his superior." 

This makes the society superior to the State — to kings and emperoiB 
— superior to all law. 

"If the members are cast into prison for refusing to testify, they 
are to account it all honor to suffer for the good of the Church" 

With the Pope's blessing resting upon them, the members of the so- 
ciety go forth, in their enthusiasm, to establish the Church in every laud — 
threading the jungles of India; traversing tlie deserts of Africa; sailing 
along the rivers of China ; making their way amidst the mountains of Ja- 
pan } crossing the Atlantic ; penetrating the wilds of America ; planting 
the cross on the plains of Brazil and the peaks of tbe Andes ; establishing 
missions amidst the fertile vales of Mexico ; making themselves at home 
in tiie wigwams of the Indians of the Kew World; sailing their canoes 
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on tlie great lakee; threftding the wilderness bevond tlie Missifsippi ; cfr- 
tablisbing missions everywhere; bringing myriads of tlie lirnnan race nii- 



der the dominion of the Cliurcli; persuading men where persuasion will 
accomplish what they desire, and employing force where force is possible, 
regardless of natnral rights and liberties. 

We shall see, by-aiid-by, what will come from such an organization, 
established on a code of morals which sets np vice for virtue, falsehood for 
truth, deceit for honesty ; which claims to be snperior to king, emperor, 
Parliament, or Congress; which makes itself a despotism over the hearts 
and consciences of men ; which places its spies in every honsehold, taking 
note of the actions and beliefs of every individual ; trampling on all law; 
setting aside all authority ; acknowledging only one whom they are bound 
to obey — tlie Popo of Rome ! 

15 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

PLANS THAT DID NOT COME TO PASS. 

HOW" easy it is to pliin ! How nice it would be if we conld only cany 
out our plansl So we think. Wliy do we'not carry tlieiu ontJ 
liecaiise there are other plans besides our own. Before we get throngh 
with this Story of Liberty, pciliaps we shall Bee that, somehow, almost 
all of the great plana of kings and emperore iiave been overturned; that 
things have not come out as they intended. Perhaps we shall see that be- 
hind all the plans of men to advance their own interests, there will seem 
to he another plan — that circnmetances and events will take such shape 
that we shall be able to discover a new arranging of things — a plan supe- 
rior to all otliere, as if God had a plan and were behind all the overturn- 
ings and defeats of men. 

The King of France, who has gone back to Paris from the Field of 
the Cloth of Gold, is laying his plans. He intended to be emperor, bnt 
Charles has won the prize, and now he will have his revenge. He will 
inarch his armies across the Alps and pounce upon Milan, aud perhaps 
carry liis victorioiiB legions to Naples. 

Cardinal Wolaey, who had the private interview with Charles, and 
promised to manage Henry in Charles's interest, is laying his plan, and 
c^ery move that he may mako in life will have reference to it ; he is ^ 
iug to be Pope when Leo dies. Charles has promised to place him in the 
(wntifical chair. Henry has not yet laid his plan ; wliat it will be we 
shall see by-and-by. He wontd like to lead his armies to victory; but 
tlie jieople of England have no desire to go philandering over the Conti- 
nent searching for some one whom they may conquer, Henry is wishing 
that he had a younger wife — a lady fresh and fair, sparkling and witty. 
Such a one as Anne Boleyn, for instance, for the wrinkles are coming in 
Knthcrine's cheeks, and she will soon be an old woman. 

Anne Boleyn has gone to London. She is bright aud beaatiful. What- 
ever plans she may be laying, she keeps them to herself; but the king 
smiles upon hei*, and she is graciously received at court. 

i.C.oo^^lc 
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Charles has laid his plan to he emperor, and lias carried it out Now 
what sliall he do? Why not aim to be ruler o£ the world, and he as great 
OS Cteear or Alexander. lie is master of more than half of Europe — Spain, 
Netherlands, Germany, Naples, and part of Italy, all the New World — the 
empire in the West. Why not go on and crush France t He will. 

Leo is building his great church in lionie. He is employing sculptors 
and painters. He will make his pontifical rule so brilliant that people 
in all coining time shall praise it. There is only one thing to mar his 
plan: that monk in Germany, who, on All-aaints-eve, in 1517, nailed a 
paper upon the door of Wittenberg chnrch, has created such a disturb- 
ance that the people have stopped giving money. He must have money, 
or he cannot go on with his grand project He will have the heretic put 
out of the way, and the Jieresy suppressed. 

On tlie very day that Cardinal Wolsey takes Charles one side to have 
a. confidential talk after the Field of the Cloth of Gold, Leo writes an 
order commanding Friar Martin Luther to stop preaching and writing. 
He gives him sixty days, in which he must take back all that he has said ; 
if he does not retract it in that time, he will condemn him as a wicked 
heretic. All persons having Friar Martin's writings ai-e commanded to 
throw them into the fire; and all who have supported him must at onee 
abandon him, or they will be exconmiuriicatcd, and also condemned as 
heretics. 

Leo has been giving so much attention to the building of St. Peter's 
and tlie painting of pictures, that he has not kept himself fully infoi'med 
in regard to what has been going on in Germany the last throe years. He 
does not know that since All-saints-day, in 1517, only two and a half 
yeai-s ago, half of the people of Germany have become hei-etics. Many 
good men in the Church and out of it are heart and soul with Doctor 
Lnthcr, who is no longer a friar. Some of them are writing books. Doc- 
tor Lnther's friend, Philip Melanctlion, is hai'd at work with his pen. 
Some of the bishops are writing in his favor, others against him. Wlien 
King Henry gets home to England, from the Field of the Clotli of Gold. 
he takes his pen and writes against the doctor, wJiich so pleases the Pope 
that he gives Henry a new title — Defender of tlie Faith — borne by all 
the sovereigns of England from that day to the present hour. 

Tlie order of the Pope is published, and people wait to see what Doc- 
tor Lutlier will do. Will he yield ? Not he. 

There comes an evening in December. The snow is on the ground. 
Tlie air is chill, but, tliongh dreary the night it does not prevent the 
students at Wittenberg from assembling in procession. They march 0!1^|,> 
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throngh the gate of the town. Doctor Lntlier leads them. They kindle 
a fire, and ae the flames riee the doctor bums a lot of the Pope's books. 
If the Pope can bum Liithei-'B books, Luther will let the world know that 
he- can burir tlie Pope'a Tlie book which he tItrowB into the' flames con- 



tains the claim of the Pope as being enperior in all things — as lord of the 
liberties, rights, actions, hearts, and consciences of men. He also casts tlie 
Pope's bult into the fire. The students shout and huri-ah, and the pro- 
cession goes back into the town. 

Christmas dbmes. The Wittenberg students, seeing /^th&boldn^ <tf 
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tlieir beloved doctor, lose all fear of Rome. Tliey have a carnival. One 
of tlieir number dresses himself up to represent the Pope. Some wear 
red cloaks and hats, to re])reBent the cardinals. The other students seize 
the mock pope, put a paper cap on his head, carry him on their sbonldei-s 
tlirongh the streets, and tumble him into the river. They strip the fed 
cloaks from the mock cardinals, beat tlicm and linetle them about, amidst 
the shouts and laughter of the people. 

The Pope cannot permit such a heretic as Doctor Luther to go nnpnn- 
ished. lie sends woi-d to tiie emperor, Charles V., that he must be seized 
and sent to Rome. The enipeixir is yonng and ambitious. He has bis 
plans against the King of France : it will not do for him to take action 
which will offend his subjects in Germany, for be wants their aid; but 
here is half of Germany ready to support the heretic. 

" I cannot strike such a blow without first consulting my conncilloi'S,'' 
is the emperor's reply to the Pope. 

One of his councillors is Frederick of Saxony. 

"WTiat shall we do with Doctor Luther ?'' Charles asks of Frederick. 

Frederick does not know what reply to make. But that learned man 
from Uolland, just at this time, makes Frederick a visit — Doctor Erasmus, 
who was so disgusted at the sight of St Thomas's shirt in England. 

" Wliat do you tliink of Doctor Lnther ?" Frederick asks. 

" Ue has committed two great sins : he has attacked the Pope's crowD 
and the monks' bellies," Doctor Erasmus i-epHes. 

Frederick laughs. 

" Please give me a serious answer." 

" Well, then, the cause of all this trouble is the hati-ed of the monks 
and friars to knowledge. They see that if the ^icople acquire snch knowl- 
edge as Luther wishes them to have, thei-e will be an end to tlieir tyr- 
anny and power. If the empcrer imprison Luther, it will be a bad be- 
ginning for him. Tho world Is thirsting for truth. Let the matter be 
examined by wise men : that will be the best thing for the Pope and for 
all concerned." 

They are wise words, and Frederick repeats thoTu to the emperor. 
Charles will not seize Doctor Lnther. 

Doctor Luther makes ap^ieal to the Cotmeil of the Empire, or Diet, 
as tlie Germans call it, which is composed of the emperor, the electors 
princes, counts, barens, representatives of the free cities, and other great 
men of the realm. 

" The Pope is superior to all others," say those opposed to Luther. 

" The council is superior to the Pope," Doctor Luther replies. 

; CoOgIc 
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The Pope does not wish for a council. Tlie very fact of its meeting 
will be the upsetting of Iiis claim of Biiperiority. It will he a decUration 
of liberty. What shall Charles do ? He would like to please the Pope ; 
ho wants him on his side in tlie fight which he is going to have with 
Francis: he wants, at the same time, to plense his German subjects, for 
ho needs money and ti-oops. If he seizes Doctor Liitlier, will they not be 
offended } Upon the whole, it will be better to have the council. 

The council meets in the old city of Worms. The emperor sends his 
' marshal, dressed in a gorgeous uniform, bearing a golden eagle, as the em- 
blem of inii)erial authority, to smiimon Doctor Luther to attend it. 

The Town Council of Wittenberg obtain a carriage for their preacher. 
Three of his friends accompany him — to die with him, if need be, in be- 
liatf of liberty. They reach the old town of Weimar. The Pope's agents 
are there posting np a paper, iu which everyhody is commanded to aban- 
don the heretic. 

"Will you go on !" asks the herald of the empire, 

"Go on ! Yes ; tlioiigh I am interdicted in every city. The emperor 
has given me his safe-conduct — t)ie promise that I shall not be harmed 
while going or coming," Doctor Luther replies. 

" They will bum yon as they burned John llnse," say Lis friends. 

"Though they should make a fire extending from Wittenberg to 
Worms, and flaming to the skies, I will paes throngh it in behalf of troth 
and in the name of the Lord," is the reply. 

" The emperor will deliver you over to be burned, as Sigismnnd de- 
litercd John lines. Don't go," is the word which one of Frederick's chief 
advisers sends him. 

" Though there be as many devils in Worms as there are tiles on the 
roofs, I will go," is the word wliich Lntlier sends back. 

He anives in sight of the city where he is to stand np before the great 
men of the empire in behalf of trntli and liberty. Has the boy who snug 
for his breakfast forgotten how to sing? Not yet. lie stands up in his 
carriage, and his clear voice breaks forth in a liyiini : 

" God 19 a ensile and defence, 

When trouble niid diiitress invnde; 

He'll help and fi-ee us Trom offence. 

And ever shield us with his aid." 

Tliere is great excitement in Worms. Everybody is asking if he will 
come. 

" He is coming !" The shout rings throngh ftie streets. A great 
crowd pours out from the city-gates — a multitude far greater than that 
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\(-hich \rent oat to meet Clmrles V., for he and the princes, barons, 
knights, ar<:hbiBhops, and bi&hope are ah-eadj thei-e. Noblemeu escort 
Doctor Luther into the city. 

The Pope's ambassadors are disappointed. They did not want Doctor 
Luther to come. They hoped he wonid be frightened, and stay away — 
iiot obey tlie order, and then the emperor would be obliged to seize him. 
The emperor did not think that he would come. 

" Here he is. "What shill we do }" the emperor asks. 

" Pay no attention to his safe-conduct ; seize him at once," is tlie ad- 
vice of a bishop who hates Doctor Lnthor. 

"I should Qot like to blush as Sigiemund blushed before John IIuss," 
Charles replies. He is young, but he has a mind of his own, and he will 
not outrage honor and jnstice by such a perfidious act. 

" The council mnst be held," is the decision of the emperor. 

It is the 17th of April. The storks have arrived from the south, and 
are building their nests on the chimneys. The cliildren are never weary 
of seeing them, or of listening to the twittering of the swallows, wheeling 
in the air ; but to-day they have something else tO' engage their attention. 
Never has there been such a gathering in the old town ; all the great men 
of the realm, besides tlionsauds of people from Buirounding towns, are 
gatliered to see the great heretic 

" He is a monster," says one. 

" They say he has horns." 

"And hoofs." 

"And a tail." 

" He is a devil in disguise," 

" He is a bad man," say Luther's detractors. 

" He is a good man ; he tells the truth," say his friends. 

So the people talk in favor of or against the man who has made such 
a commotion. 

The bell strikes four — the hour when Doctor Luther must appear 
before the council. Tlie herald of the empire comes for him, but the 
crowd is so great in tlie streets that the herald cannot proceed. 

" Make way there !" 

But the crowd will not make way, 

"Give room!" 

He may shout till he is hoai-se, but the people will not stir. Tliey 
caimot, for the street is full. Every uindow of the quaint old houses, 
whose npper stories jut over those below, is filled with heads, for all want 
to see the man who, bv his M-riting and pi'eaching, has set the world in an , 
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Uproar. The people will not, or c&iinot, move, and the herald has to take 
Doctor Luther through gardens and by-wajB to the coiineil-chaniber. 

The emperor is seated on a throne. Around him are his brother (the 
Archduke Ferdinand) and the electoi-s of the empii-e. There are eighty 
dukes, thirty archbiehops and bishops, tlie ambassadors of France and 
England, the Pope's ambassador — mora tliaa two hundred great digni- 
taries in all. 

No wonder the Pope did not want the conncil to meet. Has he not 
forbidden Doctor Luther's speaking? Yet here he is about to address 
the greatest assembly ever seen in Germany! Has not the Pope for- 
bidden everybody from listening to bim? Yet here is an immense mul- 
titude waiting to hear what he will say. Has not tlie Pope declai-ed that 
he is an outlaw, with no rights that any one is bound to respect? Yet 
here he is recognized as having rights which the emperor is bound to 
acknowledge. Libei'ty has made some piogress since that evening when 
tlie young preacher, who sung for his breakfast in boyhood, nailed Uiat 
paper upon the door of the Wittenberg church. 

After much struggling and pushing, the marshal and Doctor Luther 
reach tlie council-hall. 

" I have two questions to ask you," says the Archbishop of Treves, 
opening the examination, and pointing to some books on the table. 

"Did you write tnese books f 

"I do not deny having written those books," is the answer, after the 
titles are read. 

" Will you take back what yon have written 1" 

"As to taking back anytliing in accordance with tlie Word of God, I 
must act deliberately, I will give you my answer to-morrow." 

The coimcil breaks up for the day. Tlie crowd in the streets admire 
the courage of a man who dares to stand by his rights and for the trnth 
in such an assembly — who even compels all the ai-chblshops and the em- 
peror to wait upon him. 

Again Doctor Lutlier stands in the conncil. He is about to speak 
The Archbishop of Treves cannot bear to have a man whom the Pope 
has forbidden to speak stand there and compel everybody to listen to 
him. 

"Will yon, or will you not, retract?" shouts the archbishop. 

Doctor Luther looks around. He is in the coiincil's hands. What 
shall he say? Shall he take all back? Lil)erty has led him; shall ke 
now desert her ? God has walked, as it wei-e, by his side ; shall he dis- 
trust the Being who has protected him hitherto! 
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"/cannot and I will not retract anything. Ood Itelp me! Atnen/" 

Leo has his answer. 
■ "The coart will meet again to-morrow to hear the emperor's judg- 
meiit>" is the proclamation of the marshal ; and the great throng breaks 
lip. Doctor Luther goes back to his hotel. A servant comes in with a 
silver tankard filled with beer, sent by the old duke, Eric of Brnnswiek. 

"As the duko remembers me to-day, so may the Lord Jesus remember 
him in his 7:ingdom," is the blessing uttered by the doctor. 

Once more the council assembles. Tlie emperor gives his decision. 

" A single monk, misted by his own fully^ stands up (gainst the faitli 
of Christendom. I will sacrifice my kingdom, my power, my treasure, 
my body, my blood, my mind, and my life to stop this impiety." 

Then the emperor goes on forbidding any one to give Doctor Luther 
anything to eat or drink, or to aid htm in any way. As soon as the safe- 
conduct expii-es, all officers are ordered to seize him, and hold him as a 
prisoner, till the emperor shall decide what shall be done with hiin. 

So the emperor, twenty-one yeare of age, decides. lie has made one 
mistake. He makes the decision himself, and does not consult the princes, 
diikes, and electors. It is only a few months since he was elected em- 
peror, and now he takes all the responsibility of deciding a momentous 
question, affecting the intei'csts of all his subjects. The dukes and nobles 
think that they are entitled to have something to say upon public affairs. 
Why did the emperor call them into council, if they are to have no voice 
in the matter! Are tliey dummies only! They do not altogetlier relish 
the course pursued by the yonng man from Spain. 

Doctor Luther is on his journey homeward, riding through a dark for- 
est, along a lonely road. Suddenly a party of horsemen make their ap- 
peai-ance. They seize him, throw a cloak over him, compel him to mount 
a horse. It is the work of a moment, and then they disappear with him 
through the woods. He is gone almost before the men who are with him 
know what has happened. Have his enemies spirited him away? His 
Friends wring their hands in despair. 

The horsemen rido with him, fast and fnrions, through the forest, along 
lonely roads — sometimes turning back and riding over tlie road a second 
time — turning east, west, north, and soutli, so that no one shall be able to 
follow them, Tliey strike into paths that seem to lead nowhere. Once 
they stop and rest, and give him a drink of water. No one speaks. Kight 
comes, but on they ride in the dark, beneath the tall trees, over hills, 
through valleys. At last they climb a steep hill, and come to a great stone 
castle. The heavy gale swings upon its hinges, and the horsemen pass ilW|,> 
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It cloBCB. They take liim from his horse, lead him to a chamber, and 
point to a knight's uniform which lies there. 



(From on Old FrloL} 

" Take off yonr clotlies and put it on," saya one of tlie men. 

The doctor obeys. 

"Tour name is Knight George, You are to let your hair and beard 
grow." 

The horsemen go ont. He is in a small room, witli one little window. 
A servant brings some food, but does not talk with liim. He lies down 
upon his cot, and awakes in the morning, lie can look out through tlie 
gratings of the little window and see a great forest — nothing more. 
Where is he ? He does not know. lie only knows that he is a prison- 
er ; that he has a new name ; and that his captors treat him kindly. 

What an npsetting of plans there has been since last night I The em- 
peror had his plans — to have Doctor Luther arrested as soon as his safe- 
conduct e^pired. So would he keep on good terms with the Pope. 

Leo had his plans. He was going to burn the heretic But Lutlier 
has suddenly disappeared, whither he does not know. With the arch- 
heretic burned, the heresy would soon die out, perhaps; but now it will 
go on. All of the empci-or's plans to please the Pope and secure him as 
his ally against the King of France have been ovei-turned. The bulls 
which Leo has issued are so much waste paper, and the cause of liberty 
will go on. It will roll like a wave over Germany. It will sweep aerosB 
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the sen to England; and as the centuries go by, it will surge across the 
Atiaalic to the New World, which those sea - captaiiia from Bristol dis- 
covered; and in lime it will sweep aronnd the globe. All this will have 
a vital connection with the' thonght which has come to Frederick, Elector 
of Saxony, that it would be a good thing to seize Doctor Luther secretly, 
and shnt him np where nobody will be able to find him. Whence came 
tlie thought ? \Vhat put it into Frt-dericli's head i Was there not a plan 
higher than the emperor's and the Pope's t 

i Months pass. Doctor Lnther's friends think of him as having been 
secretly put to death. His enemies begin to think that the heretic will 
trouble them no more ; and yet all tlie wliile lie is hard at work doing for 
Germany just what Doctor Wicklif did for England — translating tlie Bi- 
ble, and so helping on the cause of liberty. 

In the solitude and quiet of the old castle, shut in from the world and 
his enemies, be translates the great text -book of human freedom — the 
Bible. 

Three himdred and fifty years have passed since tlien ; and of Lather's 
translation it is estimated that three hundred aud sixty million copies of 
the Bible have been printed. 
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A large number of the priests join Luther, some preaching agaiost 
the Pope, others writing pamphtete. Printing-presses have been set up 
all over Europe ; [loets write Bonge, painters produce pictures, and the 
liawkers peddle them tlirough every hamlet ; ^d people discuss questions 
which, till now, they nevei- have thought of discussing. By thinking for 
themselves, men begin to assert their rights and liberties. 

Nearly all the great artists and painters in Germany and Holland 
Bym[>athizGd with Lutlier, notwithstanding the Pope was their patron. 
One of them — Albert Diirer, of Nuremberg — was greatly gi-ieved when 
he heard that Luther had been seized, and probably killed. Diirer's house 
looked ont upon the old Castle of Nuremberg, wliich stood on a high hill. 
In the castle was a tortnre - chamber, tilled with terrible instruments for 
inflicting pain : pincers, thumb-screws, clubs, knobby tables, and a great 
iron Virgin, as it was called, which embraced the victim with its iron 
arms, pierced liim with spikes, and then, when life was extinct^ the vic- 
tim's body would drop into a well two hundred feet in depth, and none 
would know what had happened. 

Tlie revolt of the people was not only against the abuses of the monks 
and the authority of the Pope, but it was the first clear insight which had 
come to tlieni of their natural and individnat riglits. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

THE MAN WHO SPLIT THE CHURCH IN TWAIN. 

KATHERINE OF ARAGON is forty-four years old. The fresIineBS 
has faded from her cheeks. She is a true wife, hut Henry is tii-ed 
of her. He is thirty-eight, in the full vigor of manhood. He is not a trne 
husband, for he finds more pleasure in the society of Anne Boleyn than 
with Katlieiine. Anne is a lady of the court. Heniy kisses her at a ban- 
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qaet whicli Cardinal Wolsey gives in the ma^ificent palace that he haa 
erected with the money which lie raked in from Charles, from Henry, 
from the sale of church-livings, from taxation. It is a grand pile of build- 
ings, with spacious gmunds around. 

The king sits by Anne's side, gazing upon her fair face, charmed bj 
her pleasing ways, and enchaoted by her matchless beauty. / ~ i 
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Strange that a woman's smile should change a nation's destiny; that 
a fair faoe should be the means, as it were, of giving a new direction to 
the current of human affaire I Wonderful tliat throngh tlie love of a man 
for a woman sliould come the rending of the Church of Rome 1 Marvel- 
lous that in the reckless passion of a hard-hearted, cruel despot should lie 
enfolded, as it were, tlie rights, the liberties, the advancement, of the hu- 
man racel 

Great changes have taken place in Europe since Henry met Anne, 



twelve years ago, at the Field of the Cloth of Gold. It is 1532. Doctor 
Martin Luther, of Wittenberg, has been preaching and writing. Thanks 
to Laurence Coster and John Gnttenberg, the world may know what is 
going on, and what people think. Men do not now take all their opinions 
from the Pope, especially in Germany, in Holland, and France. Martin 
Lnther's doctrines have made little progress in England. Henry and Car- 
dinal Wolsey are fast friends of the Pope. Henry is Defender of the 
Faith — a strong pillar to the Church. 

I;, Cookie 
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Leo X. 19 dead ; but his nephew, another of the Medici family, is seated 
in the pontifical ehair. Cardinal Wolsey intended to be Pope, and ex- 
pected that Charles, for whom he had done so innch, and who had made 
him BO many solemn 
promises, would aid 
him ; but the cardinal 
has discovered that 
kings can play false as 
well as other men. 

During these twelve 
years, Charles and Fran- 
cis have been at war. 
In February, 1524, 
their an Dies met at 
Pavia, in Italy, where 
Francis was defeated, 
and captnred. Charles 
kept him in prison a 
year, and subjected him 
to humiliating terms 
before releasing him. 
Charles is a good Cath- 
olic, but he has been 
lighting the Pope, and 

his troops have sack- ^„ .«ma«ob to wol«.t'b falace. 

ed the city of Rome. 

Cardinal Wolsey rode next the king at the Field of the Cloth of 
Gold, and he rides next him now. He has had his own way in every- 
thing. He lives in great state. Lords and nobles do his bidding. He is 
proud and arrogant. One day the Duke of Buckingham is holding a gold 
basin while Henry washes his hands, and Cardinal Wolsey dips his own 
hands into the dish, whereupon the duke spills the water upon the cardi- 
nal's red slippers. 

" I will ait on your skirts, sir," says Wolsey. 

What he means by that Buckingham soon discovers, for the sheriff 
comes with an order from Henry for his arrest and commitment to the 
Tower. He has spoken imprudent words, and Wolsey persuades Henry 
that the duke is meditating treason. In tlie "Bloody Tower" Bucking- 
ham meets his fate. 

" Oft with his head I So much for Buckingham." ,~~ , 
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The KJDg of Eogland can cut off the heads of his greatest nobles as 
well aa of his poorest subjects. He is aiipi-eine, and the people are slaves 
to his will. Will the time ever come 
when kings will be auaenable to law! 
Yes ; and this despot will himself 
unwittingly strike a great blow fur 
human freedom. 

Henry is tired of Katherine ; how 
shall he get rid of her! lie has been 
thinking the matter over. He recalls 
the question whether or not it was 
right that he should marry his broth- 
er's widow. He protested when the 
betrothal was proposed ; but that was 
in his boyhood. His father came to 
tlie conclusion before his death that 
BDOKiMOHiM. t''^ betFothal was illegal, and dis- 

solved the contract; but Henry loved 
Katherine then, and would not bi'eak the engagement. Katherine is tlie 
mother of his only child, Mary ; bnt, for all tliat, Henry begins to doubt 
if the marriage was legal, notwitlistanding the Pope gave his sanction. H 
it was illegal, then he ought to be divorced ; but, if divorced, then Mary 
wonid not be heir to the tlirone. Wliat shall he do ? He loves Anne. 
The passion grows j he must have her for a wife — she is so fresh and fair, 
60 witty and captivating. 

Henry places the matter in the hands of Cardinal Wolsey, who sends 
an ambassador to Rome to lay the matter before the Pope, who promises 
to set aside the marriage. 

Charles finds out what is going on. Katherine is his annt, and he 
enters his protest. What shall the Pope do ! Charles is powerful ; his 
troops have once plundered Home, and may do so agaiu. Henry must 
■wait a little. He sends Cardinal Campeggio to England to sit with Wol- 
sey, as legates, with power to decide the question of divorcement He 
writes out a bull setting aside the mari-iage, which the cardinal may show 
to Henry; bnt he is not to give it him till he can make things right 
with Charles, 

Tlie cardinals hold a court in Blackfriai-s Palace, and Henry and 
Katherine appear befoi-e them. 

" I am ready to stand by the decision of the Pope's l^ates," says 
Henry. ,- , 
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" I am your truly wedded wife," is Katherine'B exckmatioD aa she 
falls at Henry's feet. She will not i-ecognize the cardinals, turns her back 
upon them, and leaves the room. 

Cai-dinal Campeggio goes back to Bomc. Months pass. Henry is 
impatient and dissatistied with Wolsey, who has liad tike management of 
affairs. Bnt what shall he do t 

One day Doctor Thomas Cranmer, of Cambridge, is dining with 



Stephen Gardiner, Cardinal Wolsey's secretary, wliom we saw at the 
Field of the Cloth of Gold. 

" Why does not the king lay the matter before the chief ministers and 
doctors of Europe, and let them examine the lawfulness of the marriage V 
Doctor Cranmer asks. 

It is a new idea, and Gardiner makes it known to Henir, who.invites , 
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the doctor to London, and finds that he is able and learned. He lays the 
matter before the Oxford doctors, who decide that tlie marriage waa il- 
legal ; tlie Cambridge doctors say the same. He sends a learned man to 



Italy, and some of the doctors there coincide with the opinion. They 
discover a lot of old Greek manuscripts, which show that the doctors in 
old times were of their way of thinking. Henry consults tlie Jewish rab- 
bies, who say that in Jiidea, when a man died leaving no children, a 
brother might marry the widow to preserve pofleesaions, but they tbongtit 
it would be illegal out of Judea. 

The Paris doctors, after three weeks' study, agree that the marriage 
was a lawful one ; and the doctors at Toulon, Angiers, and Orleans are of 
the same way of thinking. John Calvin, a learned doctor in Geneva, says 
it was illegat Philip Melancthon, another learned doctor, Martin Lu- 
ther's beet friend, thinks that it was lawful, but that it may be set aside. 

Henry sends Doctor Cranmer, Stephen Gardiner, and Edward Bonner 
to argue the matter before the Pope, The Pope listens, but makes no 
answer, Henry is impatient; he will wait no longer. As the Pope has 
promised to set aside the marri^;;e, and has once written out the bull, as 
the doctors of Cambridge and Oxford say it was illegal, Henry leaves 
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Katlierine, and is privately married to Anne. Ko longer may the tiiie- 
hearted qiieeti live in one of tlie king's palaces. She goes into the coun- 
try. She is not even permitted to have Mary \vith her. With a break- 
ing heart, she writes to Charles of the indignity heaped npon herj and 
Charles stirs up the Pope to summon Henry to appear at Home and give 
an account of himself. 

"Appear at Rome and give an account of myself I Tell the Fope 
that I am a sovereign prince, and that he has no authority in England." 

Out of this reply shall come the freedom of a nation. The people, 
the nobles, are with the king. Cardinal Wolsey makes all the Churob 
appointments in England ; and as he is managing affairs for the king, it 
will be for the interest of all the prelates to he on the king's side. Par- 
liament decides that no cause affecting the interests of the kingdom shall 
be judged outside of the realm : any person executing any censure of the 
Pope shall be punished. 

Never before has the Parliament of England exercised such indepen- 
dence. Kew times have come, 

Henry appoints Doctor Cranmer Archbishop of Canterbury. Tlieie is 
no reason why the Pope 
ehonld not contirm so 
able and learned a man, 
and, though Henry and 
Parliament are taking 
things out of his bands, 
ho sends a bull for his 
consecration. The doctor 
does not desire the office, 
and upon taking the oath 
makes this protestation : 

" Not to be bound by 
anything contrary to what 
I conceive to bo my duty 
to God and to the king." 

It is the right of pri- 
vate judgment. He will 
think for himself. Par- 
liament takes up the mar- 
riage of Katherine. Was 
the marriage lawful? 
Seven lords say it was, thk old ouildeuli:, lohdok. , 
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fourteen eay it was not. Of the Coranione, two linndrcd and sixteen say 
it was not ; none say it was. Tlie question goes to the bishops, who hold 
tljeir conrt Tliey smninon Henry and Katherine before them ; but 
Katherine will not recognize them as a court. The Pope is the one to 
whom she appeals. The bishops declare her contnmacious of tlieir an- 
tbority ; and ihey decree that the mai-riage of Henry and Eatberine is 
nnll and void. 

A few days later there is a grand pageant on the Thames. The Lord 
Mayor of London comes down from Guildhall, and steps into his gilded 
barge, to lead a procession of boats, lie weara a scarlet cloak trimmed 
with gold-lace, and is accompanied by all the great men of the realm — 
filling fifty barges. In one boat sits a dragon with a long tail. From the 
monster's moutli issnes a stream of fire. Anotlier barge carries the rep- 
resentation of a monnd supporting a tree covered with red and white 
roses, for the Ware of the Roses (the honses of York and Lancaster) are 
over, and the great families are living in peace. Upon the tree sits a 
white faI(;on. Beneath its branches sit a group of girls, waving Sags and 
singing songs. There are high-born yonng ladies, who grace the occasion 
by their presence. Thousands of boats follow in tlie wake of the pro- 
cession. 

There is still another barge, more gorgeous than all others, containing 
another company of high -bom ladies, one of whom is seated in a gold- 
en chair beneath a golden canopy. We have seen ber before. We first 
saw ber here upon the Thames, twenty years ago, when she was but seven 
years of age — on that stormy day when Mary, King Henry's sister, took 
her departure for France, to be the wife of old Louis XII. We saw her 
again at tbo Field of the Cloth of Gold, twelve years ago — the fairest and 
wittiest of all the ladies there. Now she is the wife of King Henry, and 
to-morrow she is to be crowned Queen of England — Anne Boleyn, 

As tho royal procession passes up the stream, the people look out upon 
it from the quaint old honses huddled along the shore. The rowers ply 
their oars; the cannon thunder; bells ring; the people rend the air with 
shouting. The procession moves from the king's palace in Greenwich to 
the Tower. King Henry greets Anne at the landing with a kiss, and es- 
corts her into tbe Tower. 

This on Saturday. On Sunday morning all London is astir, for there 
is to be a grand coronation procession, Tlio houses along the streets 
through which the procession is to pass are hnng with crimson and scai-- 
let. Tbe Lord Mayor, in crimson velvet, leads tlie procession. After him 
rides the French ambassador, in a bine-velvet coat, with sleeves of blue 
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and yellow. Then come the judges, in their gowns ; then the Knights of 
the Bath, in velvet gowns and hoods ; then the abbots, the bishops, the 
Archbishop of York; the ambassador from Venice; the Archbishop of 
Canterbury ; the great men — lords, earls, dukes ; the Lord High Constable, 
Duke of Suffolk (Charles Brandon), who married Mary after the death of 
Louie XIL Anne Buleyn rides in a litter borne by two hoities — one be- 
fore, and the other behind. The litter is covered with clotli of gold. The 
horses are capaiisoned with white damask, and led by footmen in livery. 

Anne wears a dress of silver tissne, and a mantle lined with ennino. 
Her hair hangs in loose tresses upon her shoulders. Upon her brow rests 
a coronet set with rubies. Four knights bear a canopy, to shelter her 
from the sun. 

Two cliariote filled with ladies, and fourteen ladies on horseback, with 
thirty waiting-maids, follow the queen, accompanied by noblemen, who 
act as guards. Besides these, there is a gi-eat following of merchants and 
of children. 

Fountains of Rhine-wine are erected along the streets, and the people 
drink all that they wish, at the expense of tlie king — forgetting that, after 
all, they will have to foot the bill by increased taxes. School - children 



sing ballads; poets recite verses. A gentleman presents Anno with a 
purse filled with gold. Tliere are triumphal arches, festoons, banners; 
the cannon thunder again, the bells clang once more, and tlie people shout 
themselves hoarse, as the procession moves from the Tower to Westminster 
Abbey. All the great men, all the noble ladies of England, are there. 
The mayor carries Anne's sceptre ; the Earl of Arnndel, her ivory rod ; 
the Earl of Oxford, the crown; the Duke of Suffolk, the silver wand; 
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Lord Howard, the marehaVa staff. The Bisbope of London and Winches- 
ter hold the lappets of Anne's robe ; the old Dudiees of Norfolk carries 
her train. 

Anne takes a seat in a gilded chair ; while the Archhishop of Canter- 



bnry reads the Collects, anoints her forehead and breast, places the crown 
npon her brow, and hands her the sceptre. The choir sing a Te Deum, 
mass ie performed, and the procession returns to Westminster Hall, to the 
banquet. 

At the dinner, the Earl of Essex is cliief carver ; the Earl of Arnndel, 
chief butler; twelve noblemen act as cup-bearers; Lord Hurgojne is chief 
larder; Viscount Lile, cliief pantler — his chief business is to look after 
the bread ; while the Marquis of Oxford keeps the buttery bar. It is Sir 
Thomas Wyatt's business to pour scented water on Anne's hands. The 
Ckinntess of Oxford and the Countess of Worcester stand near Anne, with 
a cloth in their hands, to wipe her nose, in case she needs such service. 
Two ladies sit at the queen's feet. When all are in their places, the Duke 
of Suffolk and Lord Howard ride into the hall on horseback, escorting the 
Knights of the Bath, who bring twenty-seven dishes for the queen. The 
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trumpets sound, and the feasting begins. King Henry takes no pait in 
this demonsti-atioii of his subjects, but looks on from a little closet, and 
enjoys the scene. 

Not luany weeks after the coronation, Anne gives birth to a babe — a 
danghter. There is great rejoicing ; but there would have been greater 
joy if it wore a son. There is still another grand pageant on the Tliames 
when the babo is taken to Westminster, where it is christened Elizabeth. 

Cardinal Wolsey is in his glory — still the most powerful man in the 
realm. Pie gives grand banquets and entertainments in the great hall of 
liis palace. But there are often sudden changes in tlie prospects of great 



men. Henry is angry with him for his mismanagement of the divorce 
business. Anne has a gi'udge against him, for she has discovered that 
Uie cardinal did not intend tliat Henry should make ber his wife. The 
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nobles hate Iiim, for lie waa only a butcher's boy, and not high-born. 
Ilenpy discovere that he has been accnmiilating great wealth. He will 



bear with liim no longer. He orders the cardinal to give up the seals of 
his office to Sir Thomas More. The Dake of Norfolk brings the mes- 
sage that all his property is confiscated to the king. Shakspeare pictures 
the sceue in tlie hall of Wykey's palace : 

"Norfolk. So, faro yon well, my litlle good lord c«rdin»L 
Wottey. So fiirewell to the Utile good yon bear ma. 
Fnreweil, b long farewell, to b11 my greatness ! 
This is the stale of man : to-dny he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hopes, [o-monow blasKOma, 
And bears his blushing honors thick upon bim : 
The third day comes n frost, a killing frost, 
And — when he thinks, good easy man, full surely 
His greatness is aripening — nips his root. 
And then he falls, as I do." 

The cardinal bids farewell to London, and goes up the great road 
leading to York — the road over which Margaret, Henry's sister, travelled 
when she went to Scotland. In the old manor-house, at Scrooby, he finds 
a home for a while. It is lonely there. His greatness has all gone by, but 
the good people of the little hamlet of Anstei-field still do him reverence 
when he enters the old stone clmrch. They see that his locks are growing 
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white, tliat he has a sad face, that he walks feebly. lie gives money to 
the poor, and they think that, after all, he has a kind heart. From Sci-ooby 
he goes to Esher. A few months pass, and the cai'diiial is on his death- 
bed, with this lament upon hie lips : 

" If I had but served my God as faithfully as 1 have my king, he 
would not thus desert me in my old age." 

Liberty has not yet dawned npon tlie people of England. To rend 
tlie Bible is a gi-eat crime. Sir Thomas Moi'e is Lord Chancellor. He 
lives at Greenwich, and is very zealous for the faith as held by the Clmrch. 
He issues a proclamation against heretics, ordering all laws against them 
to be put in execution. He burns all the Bibles he can lay his hands npon. 
Thomas Bayfield, a monk, is discovered to have a New Testament in hie 
possession, and is brought before Bishop Tunstal, of London. In St. Paul's, 
Tuustal strips off his gown, and while tlie poor monk is kneeling at the 
altar the bishop strikes him a blow with his erozier, which knocks him 
senseless to the floor. Out in Smithfield, where the cattle-dealers market 
titeir beeves, he is chained to the stake. The wood is green, and for 
half an hour he roasts in the flames. The fire curls around his left arm 



and bums till it drops from the body. All the while the brave-hearted 
man is praying for Sir Thomas More and Bishop Tnnstal, and all his 
enemies. 

Another of Sir Thomas's victims is James Bainha'm, who is burned 
on the Smithfield mitck-heara. ,-. , 
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"The Lord forgive Sir Tliomas," he prays, as he staDils there clothed 1 

with flames. His face is radiant. " I feel do more pain than when Ijrin^ 
on a bed of down ; the fire is as a bed of roees," he criee. 

Tliomas Biluey is a student at Cambridge. One day a Testament 



in Latin, tranBtated by Erasmns, falls into his hands; he has seen Latin 
Testaments before, bnt none with such smooth-flowing sentences as thaL 
A verse arrests hie attention. 

"This is a faithful saying, and worthy of all acceptation, that Christ 
Jesns came into the world tu save sinners, of whom I am chief." 

If that is true, then fasting, and penance, and masses, and indulgences 
are of no account He begins to preach, and brings Hugh Latimer and 
many othere to his way of thinking. He travels through the country do- 
ing good, giving alms, sharing his humble fare with tlie poor, till he is 
imprisoned. He renounces his doctrines, and is released ; bnt Iiis con- 
science troubles him, and he begins to preach ^;ain. He is as gentle as 
a lamb. He has nothing to say against the Pope, or the bishops, or tlie 
Church ; but he preaches the truth as he understands it, not as taught by 
the Pope and bishops. It is private judgment. Sir Thomas More cannot 
permit that, and sends an oi'der to have him burned. It is at Norwich, 
jnst outside the city walls, that the officers chain him to the stake. He 
smiles upon them. Thei-e is no anger in his heart toward any one. Tlie 
people love him, he is so sweet and tender, and they scowl upon the friars 
who have maliciously accused him. 

It is a strange request which the friars make of him : 

" Oh, Master Bilney I the people think that we have cansed yon to be 
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put to death, and they will no longer give to ua, if you do not speak to 
tliein in our behalf." 

The man, with the light of heaven on his face, turns to the people : 

" I pray joii, good people, be never the worse to these men for my 
sake. They are not tlie authors of my death." 

Not they — bnt the Lord High Chancellor, Sir Thomas More, as zealone 
for the Church as Paul when he hold the clothes of those who hurled 
stones at Stephen just outside of the gate at Jerusalem. Another day 
will come to Sir Thomas. Now he is burning the meek-hearted man who 
stands for the right of private judgment The time will come when he 
will assert hia right of private jtidginent, and then we shall see what will 
happen to him. 

One hundred years have passed since the monks dng up the bones of 
Doctor Wicklif. If there was little liberty in the world then, there is 
very little cow, although a century has gone. If the monks and priests 



were cormpt then, it is certain that many of them are leading scandaloni 
lives in these days of Henry Till. The bishops have their courts, and 
punish with a light penance a crime in a priest, which is atoned for only 
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by death if committed by common people. Tliomas Wyaeman, a priest, 
wlio has led a scandalous life, is sentenced to do penance by offering a 
wax-candle at the attar of St. Bartholomew's Church, and say five Fater- 
nostei-s, five Ave - Manas, 
and as many Credos. Hav- 
ing done this, he pays six 
Bbillings and eightpence 
into the Bishops' Court, 
and is absolved, and can 
go on eayiog mass and ab- 
solving the people. But 
the same crime committed 
by one of the people is 
punished with death. 

There ia a long list of 
priests who are leading 
scandalous lives; The vic- 
ars of Ledburg, of Bras- 
myll, of Stow, of Glome, 
the parson of Wentnor, of 
Kusburg, of Plowden, the 
THB aoiLDHALL, soKwicH, Dem of Pamtsburg, and 

many more. 
The people are losing confidence in priests who live in Bin, or who can 
'atone for sin by offering a wax-candle. They are losing faith in the 
Church that makes atonement so easy for a priest, while it metes out death 
to everybody else. The rhymers write ballads lampooning the priests. 

" I, Collin Gloat, 
As 1 go nbout, 
And wondering u I n-alk, 
I hear the people [nlk; 
Man ui; fur silver and gold 
Milres are bonght and sold. 
A straw for God's cane '. 
What are they iha worse f 

" What care tlie clergy thougli Gill sweat, 
Or Jack of the Note? 
The poor people thej yoke 
With Bumnert and citations 
And encommimicniions. 
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" But Doctor Bxllaias 
Parum lilierelai 
Dominus Docloratiu, 
At the broBd-gnu houae, 
Doclor Daupalui 
And Bachelor Bacheleralua, 
Drunken m ■ mouse, 
At the ale-house, 
Taketh hia pillian and hu cup 
At the good nle-tap. 
For lack of good wine. 



" Siich temporal nar and liaie, 
Ai now [h made of lale 
Agninit Holj' Church estnie. 
Or to maintain good qanrrets: 
T\fe laymen call lliem barrels 
Full of gluttony and hypocrisy. 
What counterfeits and pninU, 
As Ihey were verv saints!" 

It ifi the year 1547. Fourteen years have passed since Anne Boleyn's 
coronation. A great man, with a round, bloated face, donble cliin, coarse 
features, fat |>aunoh, weak and helpless, witli an offensive ulcer on one of 
his legs, lies in bed. A fair-looking, kind-hearted woman sits by his side, 
taking care of him. The man is tifty-six years old, and baa been a king 
thirty-six years. His will has been snpieme; he has had things his own 
way, but can have them no longer, for one miglitier titan lie is about to 
make him a visit — the king of teiTOra — Death. 

We saw him at the Field of the Cloth of Gold; we saw him putting 
away Katherine of Aragou, and marrying Anne Boleyn. Throe yeare 
later, he chopped off Anne's head, and married Jane Seymour the next 
day, who died the next year in giving birth to a son — happily for her. 
He married Anne of Cleves, and was divoi-eed from her. Then he mar- 
ried Kathenne Howard, in July, 1540, and cut her head off, February 
12th, 1542 ; and married Katherine Pai-r, in July, 1543 — the woman who 
is sitting by his side and soothing hie pain. 

Important changes have taken place during these years, in which great 
things have been unwittingly done for liberty by this man, so powerful 
once, BO weak and helpless now. The changes ha\e been brought about 
through his passion for Anne Boleyn. 

The timid Pope — destitute of conscience or moral principle ; afraid of 
Charles; afraid of Henry — promised to gmnt hiiu a divorce from Katli- 
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erine, nnd then failed to keep his promise. Archbishop Crs 
ing for the bishops of England, pronouncee tUo marriage with Katherine 
illegal, and sanctions his marritige with Anne, The Pope declares that 
the bishop cannot make such a decision — all power belongs to liira. The 
Parliament will see about that, and declares that the Pope has no au- 
thority in England. The bishops decide, in their sessions, that the Pope 
has no more anthority in England than any other foreign bishop, which is 
none at all. 

The king has always ap|X>inted the bishops, and Parliament makes the 
king the head of the Chiirch^thns setting the Pope aside. Parliament 
declares that Elizabeth, and not Mary, is the trne heii- to tho crown, be- 
cause the marriage of Henry and Katherine was illegal ; and they require 
all the nobles and bishops to swear to support the law. If any one re- 
fuses, he shall be deemed guilty of high treason. Sir Thomas More, who 
has resigned his ofHco to Thomas Cromwell, whom we saw with Wolsey 
at the Field of the Cloth of Gold, is living at Greenwich. His daughter 
Mai^ret is married to Mr. Poper, and lives with him. He is called npon 
to appear at Lambetli Palace and take the oath. He comes up the Thames 
in a boat, with his d;Lughter^s husband, and appears before the commission. 
He is willing to take part of the oath — to support Elizabeth whenever she 
may come t« the throne ; but he will not swear that the marriage of Hen- 
I'v and Katherine was illegal. He sets up his private judgment, just as 
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Thomas Biliiey and Thoinae Baj-fold set tip theirs. It was for having a 
New Teetanieut in liis posseseion, for preaching the trnth as he niider- 
»tood it, not as dictated by the Pope, that Sir Tlionias Bent the good man 
to hie death ; and now he Bets up his own jndgment against the law of 
the reahn. It is treason, to be punished with death; and he goes to the 
Bloody Tower, a prisoner, entering by the Traitor's Gate, with Bishop 
Fisher, an old man eighty yeai-s of age, wlio also will not take the oatli. 
Ill Westminster Hall, wliei-e Anne Boleyn sat down to the gi-and banquet, 
Sir Thomas has his trial. He will not swear, and is fonnd gnilty of high 
treason. 

At the Tower stairs, he bids farewell to his beloved dan<;htcr Mar- 
gBfot, who has afiectionaiely waited upon him in prison. 

At nine o'clock on the niornuig of the 6th of July, 1535, Sir Thomas 
and the sheriff come ont from the Tower. A great company has assem- 
bled to see him executed. Some of the people do not like him. They 



remember how he has sent many a poor man to the stake, and there is no 
j>ity in some of the faces around him; but there are othera who are sorry 
to see him suffer for conscience' sake. He goes with a brave heait. His 
life has been sweet and pure. The scaffold staire are weak. C^noolt' 
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" See me safe up, Mr. Sheriff. As for the coming down, I can take 
care of myself" he savB, with a smile od his faue. 

" I ask jour pmjei-s, good people. 1 die in the faith of the llo\y 
Catholic Chnitih. I am a faithful 
servant to God and to the king." 
He kneels, and repeats a Paalm. 
The sheriff kneels to him, and 
asks forgiveness for what he is 
about to do. 

"Pluck up spirit, man, and be 
not afraid to do thine office. My 
neck is short. Take heed how yoii 
strike." 

He himself ties a handkerchief 
over his eyes, and lays aside his 
white beai-d. 

" Pity it should be cut ; it never 
has committed treason." 

They ai'e his last words. He 
lays his head upon the block, and 
ail is over. 

" What measure ye mete it shall 
be measured to yon again." 

Many times those lifis, motion- 
less now, have sentenced men and 
' ' women to death for reading the 

»iu THOMAS MORK ANu HIS DACGHTKR HAR- ^^^ Testameut — tov liot beUeviug 
that the bread of the sacrament is 
Christ's body. Tliey were heretics, and died for conscience' sake. Sir 
Thomas dies for conscience' sake, not as a heretic, but as a rebel, dis- 
obedient to government. 

The king goes on burning Catholics who will not recognize him as 
head of the Church, and heretics who say that there is no purgatory. But 
amidst all this burning and hanging a great revolution is going on. The 
l)eoi>le have lost confidence in the Church. Tliere are more than sis hun- 
dred monasteries and nunneries in England, and tlie country is overrun by 
a set of lazy monks and priests and nuns, who own immense estates. The 
Pope has always had control of the monasteries; but now he has no aa- 
thority in England. The king ie the head of the Church; and commission- 
el's are appointed to visit the monasteries. They repoit tliem rich, and 
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that the monks, frisrB, and abbots lead BcaDdslous lives. Parliament makes 
a law sappressing them. The landB, jewels, and eBtates are seized ; and 
the men and women, who have been living on the people so long, are 
turned adrift, to get their living as they can. The king £lls hie coffera, 
the nobles, dukes, earls, and baronets take good care to fill tlieir own pock- 
ets, with the spoils. One woman, Widow Comwallis, makes a pudding for 
the king, which is so good, with so many plume in it, that be, in return, 
makes lier a present of all the lands of an abbey. 

Workmen tear down the mouaeteriee to get the lead and iron ; and the 
stately etone edifices, which have stood so long, soon are heaps of rnins. 

Though Stephen Gardiner and Edmund Bonner, the nobles, the king, 
are spoiling the abbeye, they are at the same time burning heretics. 



Anne Askew is arrested for not believing that the bread of the sacra- 
ment is the flesh of Christ. She is brought befoie tlie Lord Mayor of 
London. 

" You do not believe that the bread becomes Christ's body ?" 

" Ko, your honor." 

" What if a mouse should eat the bread after it is consecrated V^ the 
mayor asks. 

" What eay you to it, my lord !" Anne aeks, in return. 

" I say that the mouse is damned." r^ .~.^.^\.-. 

Digitze^Jby^OOylt: 
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"Alas ! poor mouse !" 

The Lord Mayor sees that he has made a little raistalcev 
Anne is put apoti the rack in the Tower, and two of the questioTiere 
throw off their gowns, and work the winclies till her limbs are all bnt 
torn from her body. They carry her in a chair to the place of burn- 
ing, at the Muck-heap of Smithfield, and bind her to the stake with a 
chain. Two others are to suffer witli her. The executioner fastens bags 
of powder to their bodies. The Lord Mayor, tlie Duke of Norfolk, and 
the Earl of Bedford sit upon a seat by St Bartholomew's Chnrch, but, 
though several rods away, are afraid that the powder will hurt them. 

Anne Askew has a counte- 
nance like that of an angel. She 
Btniles upon the executioners. 

" Here is a pardon if you will 
recant," says the sheriff. 

" I came not here to deny my 
Lord." 

With these heroic words upon 
her lipe, she gives her life for lib- 
erty. 

But notwithstanding all these 
burnings, liberty is advauciug. 
The king has ordered that the 
Bible, in English, shall be in ev- 
ery eliurch in England. Desks 
have Imen put up, and the books 
chauied to them. All day long 
ALL DAY LUNo THB PKupi-B BEAU IT. tlie peoplo staud thcre hearing 

them read, and' as the reading 
goes on they think for themselves, and heretics are multiplying. 

Tlie woman who sits by the bedside of the king — Katherine Parr — 
secretly befriends those whom Stephen Gardiner and Edmund Bonner 
have tlinist into prison, and they resolve that she too shall suffer; bnt she 
finds out what is going on, and cares for Henry very tenderly. Gardiner 
comes with his accusation. 

"Get out, you knave!" is the salutation wliich he receives when he 
makes his business known. 

Henry knows that he eaimot get well. Jane Seymour's son, Edward, 
is ten years old. Who shall conduct affairs till he is old enough to wear 
tlie crown t There are two great parties in England now— tlie old party 
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and the new. The old party do not wish to have the Bible in tlie churches, 
and they believe that the Pope is thoir head of the Clmrcli. The new 
party accept the king as head of the 
Church, and the Bible, and not tlie 
Pope, as autiiority ia matters of re- 
ligion. Henry eelectB men of the 
new party to direct affaire. Edward 
ie to be king, and after him Mary 
and Elizabetlt are to be heirs to the 
throne. 

On the 28th of January, 1547, 
the despot who througli life has been 
trampling upon the rights of men, 
who has cut off the heads of hie wivee 
and nobles, who hae plundered tlie peo- 
ple at will through an obsequious and 

tirae-eerving Parliament, yields his eceptre to ono mightier tlian himself. 
He has been a wicked man, a tyrant; yet, through his wiukednese and 
tyranny, liberty shall dawn upon tlie oppressed and suffering people of 
England, and, tlirough them, upon all the world. 
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CHAPTER XVHL 

THE QUEEN WHO BDENED HERETIca 

ON the l8t of October, 1553, Mary Tudor, danghter of Henry VIIL 
and Katherine of AragoB, is crowned Qneeti of England. There-js 
a grand proceeaion, and Mary ridee in a gilded coach drawn by Biz horses. 
She is thiity-Beven ye&ra old, small in statnre, thin and pale. Her eyes 
are bright and sparkling, but she has a voice deep and resonant like a 
man's. She wears a blue-velvet dress trimmed with ermine, and a richly 
embroidered mantle ornamented with pearls. A golden fillet encircles 
her brow, set with diamonds and precious Btones, and so heavy that she 
has to support her head with her hand. 

Mary is very religions. She counts her beads, and repeats her Patei^ 
noeters and Avo-Marlas regularly, and never fails to attend mass. 

In the procession is her half-sister EUizabeth, Anne Boleyn's daughter. 
She is twenty years old, the picture of health. 

There have been stirring times in England «ince midsnmmer. Maiy's 
half-brother Edward, Jane Seymour's son, died on the €th of July. He 
had been king six years. He had no children to succeed him. Then 
came the question as to who was entitled to the crown. Henry made 
a will, and declared that after Edward, Mary was to have it; and after 
Mary, Elizabeth ; and after Elizabeth, the descendants of his sister Mary 
— the Mary whom he compelled to marry the old Lonis XU. of France, 
but who, as soon as Louis died, married Charles Brandon. 

Mary and Charles have a granddaughter — Jane Grey — a lovely girl, 
seventeen years old, and just married. Edward wished the crown to go 
to her, and the day after Edward died, the council proclaimed Jane Grey 
qneen. She was in the country, and when word came to her that Ed- 
ward was dead, and that she was to be queen, she burst into tears. She 
did not desire to wear the crown, and to be burdened with all the cares 
and responsibilities of State. 

Not so with Mary. She wished to be qneen. She sent word to the 
council that the crown belonged to her. There was a great party that 
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wished her to be queen, aod she was proclaimed in Augnat. Her party 
has BQcceeded, and she wears the crown. There is eating and drinking 
and great rejoicing hy all good Catholics, for Mary is a devoted friend of 
the Church. Some of her councillors are hard-hearted, revengeful men. 
They saffered under Henry, were obliged to keep quiet while Edward was 
king, but now they are iu power, and will make their power felt 

The news of what is going on in England reaches Charles T., who is in 
the Netherlands. He has been negotiating a marriage for his son Philip 
with the daughter of the King of Portugal; but here ia a chance to 
'make a better bargain. He will bring shout a match between Philip and 
the woman to whom he himself was once betrothed, and whom he agreed 
to marry when she was twelve years of age, but saw fit to break the agree- 
ment Mary is thirty-seven, and Philip twenty-seven. 

Charles sends Count Egmont to England to make a proposal. Mary 
accepts the offer, but many of the Engliah people do not like the match. 
" No foreigner for us !" tliey shout, and Sir Thomas Wyatt heads a party 
and raises an insurrection ; but Mary's troops soon suppress it, and Wyatt 
and many of the men who joined him are executed. Jane Grey's hus- 
band is one, Jane looks ont of her prison in the Tower, and sees his head- 
less body in a cart. The executioner then comes for her. She walks to 
the scaffold with a firm step, and ascends t)ie stairs as lightly as if going 
to her chamber to a night's repose. There are no tears on her cheek, 
nor is there any trembling of her eyelids. She reads a prayer, and then 
ties a handkerchief over her eyes. 

" What shall I do )" she asks of 
the executioner. 

" Kneel by the block." 

"Where is it r 

She feels for it, lays her head 
upon it, to receive the fatal stroke. 

" Lord, into thy hands I commit 
my spirit." 

The axe falls, and the head of 
the brave girl drops from the body. thb behkidimo-block. 

What has she done to merit such a 

fate? Nothing. A great political party has used her to advance its own 
interests; that is all. Perhaps Mary breathes easier when she lieare that 
her cousin is dead, and perhaps not, for on this same " Black Monday," 
as people call it, from eighty to one hundred men are hanged— some in 
St Paul's church-yard, some on London Bridge, some at Charing Cross, 
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others at Weetminster. The next freek she hangs forty -eight more; and 
a few' days later, twentj-two common men, besides several officers. 

Now comes the arrest 
of her sister Elizabeth, 
who is in the country, 
sick. She is broaght to 
London, and taken to the 
Tower in a boat, enteriug 
it through the dark and 
gloomy Traitor's Gate. 
Mary is determined that 
Elizabeth's head shall 
roll npon the pavement 
in the Tower yard; but 
Bisliop Gardiner and 
Bishop Bonner, and oth- 
er men among Mary's 
conncillors, much as they 
wish it, see that it will 
not do to cut off the 

TRAITORS OATK. 

head of one on whom 
the people have already set their affections, arid who has had nothing 
whatever to do with the insnrrection. 

On the 20th of Jnly, 1554, a fleet of Spanish ships — one hundred and 
fifty or more — sails into the harbor of Southampton. FhiHp of Spain 
has come to be married, with a great train of Spanish noblemen, and 
six thousand troops. The English noblemen meet liim at Sonthampton. 
Philip is accompanied by a gray-bearded man, sixty years of age, wlio 
has done a deal of fighting for Charles V, — the Duke of Alva, who has 
a hard countenance and a harder heart His eyes have a cniel look. We 
shall see him again. 

Mary is at Winchester impatiently waiting for Philip, He sets out 
on Monday morning, in a driving rain-storm, on horseback, and splashes 
through the mnd, reaching Winchester at snnset. He goes at once to 
the cathedral, and listens to a Te Deum. In the evening he goes to the 
bishop's palace, where Mary, with a company of ladies, is waiting. She 
never has seen her future husband. He enters the hall, and she beholds 
a small man with spindle-legs, small body, a broad forehead, blue eyes, 
large month, heavy nnderlip, and protruding jaw. He has a deep sepul- 
chral voice; but Mary could smg the bass quite as well as he, for she has 
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a ^emendoiis voice. lie is proud and haughty, and carea nothiog for men 
except to use them ; but on this occasion lie kisses his wife that is to be, 
aud not only her, but all her ladies. He has alieady been once married 
— in 1544, to Maria of Portugal, when lie was only sixteen. The next 
year a son was born to him. One day, soon after the birth of the babe, 
there was a grand spectacle in front of the royal palace at Valladolid — 
the burning of a lot of hereties by the men who ask qnestione — and Maria's 
nurses left her alone, that they might see the men and women roasted to 



death; and while they were gone Maria helped herself to so much water- 
melon that she sickened and died the next day. 

The marriage between Mary and Philip is consummated, and the wed- 
ded pair enter London beneath triumphal arches and amidst the blazing 
of bonfires, the roaring of cannon, and ringing of bells. 

Mary is firmly seated on her throne. She is married to the son. of 
the mightiest monarch in the world. She has put out of the wa](^)[}e^^ 
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political enemies ; and now ehe will begin with heretics. Her father 
Henry, through his guilty paseion for Anne Boleyn, severed England from 
the Church ; she wilt bring it back again. Men shall no longer think for 
themselveB, bat ehall be in subjectiou to the Pope. There shall be no 



more reading of the Bible. The thouBaiids of married ministers shall be 
turned out of tlieir pulpits. Heresy shall be crushed out In 1547, aU 
acts punishing heretics were repealed ; but now Parliament restores them. 
Oil St. Andrew's Day, Nov. 30, 1554, a high mass is sang in Westmin- 
ster Abbey. Philip, the Duke of Alva, and another great don from Spain 
(Kiiy Gomez), with six hundred Spanish grandees, the Knights of the Ga^ 
ter, the EngliHli nobles, the arclibisliop and bishops whom Mary has ap- 
pointed in place of those appointed by Henry and Edward, whom she has 
turned out, are there, dressed in gorgeous apparel. After mass, they have 
dinner ; and then there is another gathering in Westminster Hall. On a 
platform, in three gulden chairs, are seated Mary, Philip, and Cardinal 
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Pole, th« Pope'a ambassador. Above them is a canopy of gold. Tlie 
bisliop siU near by. The Hall is the plaue where the Commons meet, and 
tlie members are in their places. 

Stephen Gardiner, Lord Chancellor, in his big wig, bows to Mary and 
Philip, kneels, and presents a petition to the Pope's legate, requesting hie 
forgiveness for all that has 
been done against hia au- 
thority in the past, and 
praying that the nation may 
be taken back again into 
the bosom of the Church. 

Cai-dinal Pole rises to 
reply for the Pope. Mary 
and Philip and all the rest 
fall on tlieir knees, and re- 
ceive the absolution which 
the Pope gives through the 
cardinal. 

"Amen ! Amen !" 

Tlie voices of the as- 
sembled multitude echo 
amidst the oaken rafters. 
The organ peals; the choir 
sing a Te Deum. Tears 
of joy roll down tlie cheeks 
of the qneen. Her heart's 
desires are gratified. The 
nation is once more in the 
fold of the Church. She 
has been the one to lead 
it back. Some persons in 
the assembly, in their ec- 
stasy and joy, thmw them- 
selves into the arms of 
their friends. 

" We are reconciled to 
God. Blessed dayfor Eng- 
land," they say. 

Cardinal Pole, sitting in his chamber at midnight, writes to the Po]te : 
"What great thinge may the Church, our mother, the bride of Christ. 
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fancy for hei-Bclf ! O piety I O anoienr, faith I tliis is the seed the I^rd 
hath blessed !" 

Tlie letter i-eaches Rome, and the Pope embracea the messenger, falls 
on hia knees, says a Pater- noster, gives ordere to ring all the bells iii 
Rome, to fire the cannon of the Castle of St Aiigelo, light bontii-es, to 
give indulgences and pai-dons to all who want them. 

The Pope has given his absolution, and the nation is once more back 
in his fold. But how about those monasteries and abbeys which Henrj- 
tore down 1 How about the lands and estates that were seized and di- 
vided between the crown and the great men, and given to women who 
made good puddings? They must be given np The Pope demands it. 

The Members of Parlia- 
ment have been willing 
to fall on their knees and 
receive absolution, but, 
having obtained it, con- 
I chide to hold on to their 
spoila They are willing 
that heresy shall be root- 
ed out, but they will not 
let the Pope have author- 
ity in England. Tlic 
queen shall still be head 
of the Church. They 
are good Catholics, bnl 
they will not change 
Henry's will, and after 
Msry the crown shall go 
to Elizabeth. Philip wants to be crowned. Charles urges it, tlie Poj* 
desires it; but there are some sturdy Engliishmen who say, " No foreigner 
for us," and Philip is obliged to smother Ins resentment. 

The Commons, the Lords, the great men have submitted to the Pojie 
in behalf of the nation, and now the people themselves must submit 

" If any one l>efore Easter, 1555, docs not acknowledge the authority 
of the Pope, he shall suffer foi- it," is the edict, 

" Come and register your names," is tlie command given by the priests; 
and registei-B are provided in evei-y parish. 

There shall be no more reading the Bible, nor Pmyer- books; no - 
more liberty of conscience; no more tliinking for themselves. 

Stephen Gardiner opens his Jieresy court in St Mary'a Church, South- 
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wark. (loodwin, Bonner, Tnnsta], and three ottiei' bishops are the judges. 
The court is the InquiBition nnder another name. There are several inen 
for whose hlood tliey ai-e thirsting. Mr. John Kogere is one. He is a 
preacher — a learned man; and when Tj'ndal and Ooverdale were over iii 
Antwerp ti-anslating the Bible into English, he went over and aided them, 
and is therefore an arch-heretic. Besides, be went to Wittenbei^, and 
studied with tliat monk who, when a boy, sung for bis breakfast — Martin ' 
Luther. Ue married a German wife, and has ten children. The Pope 
does not allow pneete to marry. He was pnuuihing at St. Paul's when 
Mary came to tlie throne ; ho conld have fled ; but he is an Englielnnan, 
and has done nothing contrary to his conscience. He will stay, come what 
will. He has been a prisoner for many mouths in Newgate, witii Mr. 
Hooper, of Gloucester. 

The world does not often see a man like John Hooper. He was edu- 
cated at Oxford, and was a Bachelor of Arts two yeai's befoi-o that meet- 
ing on the Field of the Cloth of Gold, and became a monk; but after 
reading the Bible be left tlie monastery. When Henry was king, he had 
an hiterview with Stephen Gardiner, who was astonished at his learning. 
He had to floe to France, however; but when Edward came to the throne, 
he returned, and Edward made him Bishop of Gloncester. When every- 
body else was getting rich on tlic spoils of the monasteries, Bishop Hooper 
was making himself poor by feeding the hungry. He sat down with them 
at the table to let them know that he loved them. But he is a heretic ; be- 
sides, he is married. For a long while Gardiner has bad him in prison — 
confined in a room with i-obbers and mnrdereis, with nothing but straw to 
lie upon, and an old counterpane for a covering. He and Mr. llogers are 
brought before the court, and condemned to be burned. * 

" Sliall I not be allowed to bid farewell to my wife and children ?" 
Sogere asks. 

" No," is the savage reply of Gardiner. 

It is four o'clock in the morning, February 4th. The frost is on the 
window-panes. In the cold and gloomy prison Rogers is quietly sleeping. 
The jailer's wife taps him on the shoulder. 

" Bishop Boimer is waiting for you." 

He rises and goes out into the hall, where Bonner is waiting to de- 
jrrede him from his office as a priest. That done, Rogere bids farewell to 
Hooper, and the sheriff leads him out. It is still dark; but the people 
have heard that he is to be bmned, and a ci-owd has assembled to sco 
him die. 

" He will flinch," say his enemies. 
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His wife and children si's waiting for htm, and thongh Gardiner has 

said that he eIiuII not see tliem, he kisses them, and goes on with a finn 

step to tlie stake. The executioner binds the chain around him and heaps 

the fagots. In the dim gray of the winter morning the people see him 

' standing there, looking np into heaven, with a smile upon his face. 

" You can have the queen's pardon if yon will recant," says Sir Robert 
Rochester, who has come to report his behavior to Gardiner. But he has 
nothing to recant. 

The fire curls around him. lie hathes his hands in the flames as if it 



were cold water. They who look to see him beg for mercy hear nothing 
but prayer and praise, while those who expected ho would stand Arm rend 
the air with their shouts of joy. 

Ah, Mary! out from those applauding cries shall come libertjr to tlie 
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human race ! Go on, Gardiner, Bonner, and Timstal, with yonr cionrt of 
heresy ; send men and women to ihe slake — for tlio brief period of jonr 
|x>wer; but every fire which yon tliiis kindle 
ghall be a beacon to light the human raee in 
its march to freedom ! 

" Hooper is an obstinate, false, detestable 
heretic ; let liini be bnrned in the city whioli 
he has infecled with iiis pemiciona doctrinos," 
is the oj-der for llie biiniing of the aged bishop. 

Mr. Gardiner has made a mistake. If he ^ 

wants to pLtt a stop to licresy, he had better 
not send Bishop Hooper to tlie city wliere 
everybody loves him as children love a father, 
whei*e he lias' fed the imngry and clothed the 
poor. Surrounded by gimrds, he rides out of 
London on horseback. He is old, feeble, and bbariho pasot« 

wasted almost to a skeleton with his long im- 
prisonment and with sleeping on his Ited of straw. He eats dinner at a 
tavern where a woman rails at heretics ; but he is bo tender, so childlike 
and forgiving that she too becomes a child before him, and with tears begs 
liis forgiveness, and does what she can for him. Love is more potent tlian 
fire to Bubdne the luiman heart. A great crowd awaits his coming. For 
a mile outside of Gloucester gates the road is filled with people. It is 
evening, and the sheriff will give him one more night on earth ; and the 
people go to their homes, wondering if their good old bishop will stand 
firm at the final hour. 

Sir Anthony Kingston, who has often heard the bishop preach, is sent 
by Gardiner to see him bnrned. In the morning Sir Anthony enters the 
prison, 

" Do you know me !" Sir Anthony asks. 

" Oh yes. Sir Anthony; and I am glad to see you in such good health, 
1 have come here to lay down my life for the truth." 

" Would you not like to live ?" 

" I can live; but I never should enjoy life at the expense of my futnre 
welfare. Ton would not have me blaspheme my Saviour by denying 
him, would you ? I trust that I shall bear with fortitnde all the torments 
which my enemies may be able to inflict." 

Sir Anthony is not a. hard hearted man, and the tears sti'eam from his 
eyes. 

" I shall be sorry to see j'ou die." /^ ^.^ ,[ , 
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" It is my duty to stand for tlie triitli." 

A little bliud boy who has heard the biehop preach comes to bid him 
fiii'owell, and lie falls on his knees at the bishop's feet 

" I am blind, bnt yon have opened the eyes of my sonl. May the good 
Jjii-d be with you, and bring yon into heaven !" 

Tlie good old man lays his withered hand upon the head of the boy 
and blesses him. A'bigoted man comes in to revile him. 

" Yon are a wicked heretic." 

The man who has fed the hungry and clothed the naked makes no 
reply. Tlie mayor, who has sat undei* the bishop's preaching, comes witli 
the sheriff to conduct him to the stake. Gladly would the mayor give 
him his liberty, bnt then be, qnite likely, would be roasted alive, if he 
were to do so humane an act. 

"I could have had my hfe, but I would not take it here to lose it in 
the next world. Please, Mr, Sheriff, make the fire a hot one, so that it 
may be quickly over." 

It is nine o'clock in the moi-ning. The winter air is chill, but all of 
Gloncester, and the people from the snri-ounding country, have gathered 
to see their dear old friend lay down his life. lie is weak and feeble 
froiQ long imprisonment. He has ridden all the way from London on 
hoi'seback, and he walks with a feeble step, supporting himself with a 
cane ; but how brave of heart ! He looks round apon the multitude n-ith 
a, smile on his face. lie would like to speak to his old friends, but tlie 
sIierifF will not let him. Stephen Gardiner and Bishop Bonner will hare 
no farewell address to stir the hearts of heretics; bnt those lips, so elo- 
quent once, were never so eloquent as by their silence now. 

The bishop, when he ai'i'ives at the stake, throws his arms aroond it 
as if it were a friend. He kneels and prays. 

The sheriff holds a paper in his hand. 

" Here is a pardon, if you will recant." 

"A pardon if I will recant! Take it away!" 

The sheriff strips him of his garments, ties bags of powder nnder his 
ai-ms, fastens a chain around his neck, another around his waist, a third 
around his legs, piles the fagots, and applies the torch. 

At the windows, on the honse-tops, in trees, are tlie people. In a room 
over the college gates are some priests looking down to see the heretic 
burned. It is a damp and windy morning. The fagots are wet. The 
smoke smothers the martyr — the fire scorches and blistere his legs, but 
does not touch his body, for the wind blows the Same aside. 

" More fire !" ^-. i 
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The people lieai- tlie bisliup 
calling from tlie pillar of smoke. 
Tlie sliei'iff heaps oii more fagots, 
and the witliered hands, 1*68011- 
iiig out from the fire, draws them 
closer. A iiandful of flame leaps 
up and scorches his face. The 
hands wave to and fro. 

" For God'B love, ^ood peo- 
ple, give me more fire!" 

The minutes go by. His logs 
are burned to a cinder. 
" More fire !" he oiies. 
Once more the fagots are 
piled, the flames leap up, and 
the powder explodes. 

" Lord Jcene, receive my 
6]>irit!" 

Those who stand noai-est hear 
the words — the last tliat fall 
npon their ears ; jet still his lips 
are moving. Three-quarters of an hour have passed since the fagots 
were lighted, and still the scorched hands are beating on his breast. 

It is over. lie wlio spread the table for tlie poor, whose every act was 
for the good of man, whose life was pure and holy, who was the imperson- 
ation of good-will to men, is nothing but a cinder now. He will preach 
no more heresy. So, perhaps, Stephen Gardiner and Mary and the priests, 
^vith hate in their hearts, may think ; but when the sun goes down at night 
there are more lieretics in Gloucester than in the morning. 

At this same day and honr there is a similar scene in the town of 
Iladleigli, not fai' from London. Rev. Rowland Taylor, the minister 
who has preached there, has been in 
prison a year. It is two o'clock in 
the morning when he is brought out 
from his cell. The good man's fam- 
ily are on the watch, by St. Botolph's 
CJiurch. All through the weaiy 
winter night they have stood there. 
They hear the tramp of feet — dia- 
8 CBBBCH, ALDOATK. ccm a body of n 
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" Oil, mother, tliere 
tliey are ; tlicre is fa- 
tlier!" cries the daughter 
Elizabeth. 

" Rowland, are yon 
there i'' the wife asks. 

" I am here." 

The sheriff is not al- 
togetlier a hriital man. 

" Stop a tnonieiit, and 
let him speak to his wife!" 
is his command to bb 

The minister taltes his 
little Mary in his arm!>, presses her to his bosom, feels once more )ier hands 
npon his neck. He pnts her down, and kneels with his family, and all 
repeat the Lord's Prayer. Then ho kisses tliem. 

" Farewell, dear wife ; be of good comfort. God will he a father to 
my children." 

" God bless thee, Mary dear, and make thee his servant." 

" God bless thee, Elizabeth ; stand strong in Christ." 

Once more he presses them to liis heart, feels the scaldiug tears drop 
upon his cheek in the daikncss. 

Tiie streets of the old town of ITadleigh are crowded with people, who 
have come to see their old pastor die. They cannot see his face, for the 
sheriff has covered it with a hood, with two holes in it, so that lie can see 
witliont his face being seen. At a foot-bridge a poor man, with his live 
children, kneels before him. 

"God help thee. Doctor 
Taylor, and succor thee, as 
thou hast many a time help- 
ed me." 

He passes the almshouse. 
Many times has he been into 
it to give things to the poor. ^ 
The people are looking out 
(■f the window to see their 
old friend. 

"Is the blind man yet 
alive 1" Mr. Taylor asks. 
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" Yes." 

" And the poor old blind woniai) T' 

" Yes." 

" Here is Bome money for tliem ;" and he throws a glove, in which arc 
a few coins, into the window. 

He reaches the stake. No longer will he wear the hood, but teai-s it 
from his face, and tlie people see once moi-o the smiling and genial fa«e 
of their dear old pastor. His beard is white, and he is pale from Ion* 
imprisonment. He would si^eak to the people, but one of the slieriffs 
men rudely thrusts a staff into Iiis month. 

They pile the wood around him, and a brutal fellow hurls a stick into 
his face. The blood trickles down his checks. 

" Oh, friend, what need of that ?" Mr. Taylor mildly asks. 

He is placed in a barrel smeared with pitch. The flames wliirl above 
his head, and then a soldier knocks 
out liis brains. 

No more heresy, no more private 
opinions in Hadleigh. 

William Hunter, nineteen years - 
old, is learning to weave silk with 
Thomas Taylor in Loudon. He 
does not go to mass, as Mary h«s ■ 
commanded everybody to do on 

Easter-morning,and the pnest threat- ^^^ maetths" stone. 

ens to have him up before the bishop, 

"You had better go home for a little season," says his mast«r, hoping 
that if William is out of the way for a little while the priest will forget 
all about it; and the boy goes home to Brentwood. He strolls into the 
church, and sees the Bible chained to the desk. Since Mary has come to 
the throne, only the priests are allowed to read it ; bnt William darcs to 
open it. 

"Reading the Bible! What right have yon to read it?" 

It is the shout of the beadle, who opens and shuts tlie doors. 

" I read it because I like to." 

The beadle runs for the priest, who comes in hot haste. 

" Sirrah ! who gave you leave to read the Bible ?" 

" I found it here, and I have read it because I wish to." 

" You have no business with it" 

" I intend to read it as long as I live." 

" You are a heretic." ^^ , 
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" No, I am not." 

Tlie priest cannot permit any reading of tlie Book in his parisli, 
and hastens to Esquii-e Brown, who sends fur William's fatlier. 

" Your son is a heretic, 
I hear. Bring hi in to me 
at once, or I will put jon 
into jail." 

" Wonid yon have me seek 

my sou to have him buni- 

ed '(" 

I " Go and bring him." 

I The constable soon has 

I hold of William, who, to give 

him a taste of what is before 

I him, puts him in the stocks. 

where he remains twenty-four 

' hours, and then brings him to 

Esquire Brown. 
! "la the bi"ead turned to 
flesh when the priest blesses 
I itf" asks the squire. 
I " I do not think it is." 

"You are a heretic. Ke- 
OLD cBiPEL iT BBGitTwoDD. c^nf, and I Will lot you go." 

"If you will let me go, 
and leave nie to my own conscience, I will keep ray opinions to myself." 
" Will you go to confession V 
"No, sir." 

" Put him iu the stocks, and feed him on bread and water." 
For two days and two nights he sits there, with a cnist of bread and 
cup of water by his side ; but the brave boy will not touch them. The 
bishop comes to make him say that he will go to confession and mass; 
bnt William refuses to accept liberty on those tonus. 
"If you will recant, I will help you on in life." 

"Thank you, bisliop; bnt I cainiot, in my conscience, turn from what 
I believe to be truth." 

" Yon must go to prison and be burned, if you do not recant." 
"I cannot help it." 

On the 27th of March, 1555, the boy goes to his death. Ills brotlier 
Robert walks by his side to comfort him. 
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" God be with thee, my son !" says liis father, bidding him farewell. 
" We shall meet again, father." Ho kiieele upon tlie fagota and prays. 
" Hcj-e is the queen's pardon if yoii will recant," says the sheriff. 
" I cannot accept life on those terms." 
" Put the chains aronnd him." 

■'As you are about to bum here, so shalt thou bum in hell," says a 
. bigoted priest. The fagots kindle. 

" Good-bye, William ; be of good cheer." 

"Good-bye, Robert. I fear neither tortnre nor death. Lord Jesns, 
receive my spirit" So he lays down his life for libei-ty. 



Bishops Latimer and Ridley are very obnoxious to Mary. On the 16th 
of October, 1555, they are burned at Oxford. 

Aruhbishop Cranmer loves life. In a moment of weakness he signs 
ft paper condemning the Reformation; but he repents of the act, and is 
burned, March 2l8t, 1556. When the fire rises around him, he holds his 
right hand in the flames till it is burned to a crisp. 

"This unworthy hand !" lie exclaims, and then commits his soul to 

JCSQB. 
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The Sheriff of Oxford raakee out bis bill to the queen : 

TO BURN LATIMBB AND BIDLKY. ^ ^ 

For S loads of wood bgoti 1! 

1 loud of furie Tngou ; 

For the carriage of ihese 4 loadi : 

A post 

B clwing. ; 

2 ItBplM I 

i Ubonire : 



TO BURN CRANMKH. £ t. 0. 

For 100 wood fagots for ibe Gre. 6 

For 100 and } of furia OS* 

For the enrringe of them 8 

For 2 laborers 2 8 

£0 12 8 

Latimer, and Ridley, and Cranmer were heretics. But Mary bad an- 
other reason for burning them : they had given an opinion in the questiou 



of her motliei-'s divorca Henry demanded their opinion, and for giving 
it the}' muBt be put to deatb. 

For three years the fires blaze. It is not that Mary has any personal 
hatred toward the men and women whom she canses to be executed. But 
tliey will not acknowledge that the Pope is tbe head of the Chnrcb ; they 
do not believe that the bread is changed into the body of Christ when the 
priest blesses it. Tliey think for ttiemselves ; and that is not to be toler- 
ated. It is heresy, to bo exterminated. Mary thinks of herself as being- 
responsible for the eternal welfare of tlie people. Tlie Cbnreh of Borne 
demands the rootlng-out of the heretics, and she must obey, or lose her 
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own sonl. Tlionsands are cast into prison ; and the poor men and women 
BufFer terrible hardships, lying on the cold stones of tlie Old Marshalsea 



Prison, in London, or in the Bocardo, at Oxfoi-d. Families are brolien 
up. Orphans beg their bread from door to door, or else starve in the 
streets. By way of warning, some heretics are burned on the hand and 
liberated. Women are compelled to do penance in public, standing all 
day witli a lighted torch in their hands, e:cposcd to the insults of a motley 
rabble. No one may succor them — no one tako pity. They suffer for 



conscience' sake. It is the protest of heroic sonis in behalf of liberty. 
They will snfEer every indignity, and give their bodies to be burned, rather 
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than yield tlmir convjutions of riglit and dutj. Tlirongh such sacrifice 
freedom comes to the Immaii race. 

Does siicli liai-eltnese exterminate heresy ) On the contrary, the harsli- 
er the treatment of heretics, tlie more they multiply. Those who witness 
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their heroism in death begin to think that there mnet be something in 
tlieir canse whicli shonid command respect. The people are weary with 
tlie burnings. They begin to nmrmur. When tlie priests ascend tlie pnl- 
pit at St. Paul's Cross to preach, tlie mob hoots them down. 

Philip is tired of England. lie intended to be king; but Parliament 
will not let liini be crowned. He is only a figure-head — a man of strair, 
with no voice in public affairs. He is tired of Mary; she is almost old 
enougii to be his mother — pale, weak, sickly, querulous — always repeat- 
ing lier prayers.' He is gnes in all his tastes. He loves bacon-fat, and 
can eat a dish of it at a meal. He cannot gmtify all his tastes in Eng- 
land; lie will cross the Channel to Brussels, and visit his father. He bids 
Mary farewell, promising with his lips soon to retnm, but intending never 
to set foot in England again. unless he can be king. We shall see him at 
Brussels. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

now LIBERTY BEGAN IN FRANCE. 

TIIIRTY years have paseed since Doctor Lather nailed liia paper upon 
the door of the Wittenberg church. During this time men have 
been thinking for themselves in France as well as in Germany. In the 
old town of Heanx men first began to be independent in thought. It was 
s wicked place, and the 
priests were no better than 
tlie people — drinking wine 
and leading dissohite lives. 
One day a man came 
to Meaiix bringing a Bible 
which a priest — James Le- 
fevre — had translated into 
tlie French langnage. He 
told tlie people tliat they 
mnst repent of tlieir wrong- 
doing and live righteously, 
and pi-eached so fait)ifully 
that in a short time tlie 
place became one of the 
most orderly in all France. 
Instead of swearing, the 
peasants snng psalms. In- 
stead of carousing after the 
work of the day was over, 
they held prayer-meetings. 
Some of t)ie peasants be- 
came preachere, and went into other towns, and so the new religion be- 
gan to spread. One o£ those who accepted the new faith was Bernard 
Palissy, a poor potter. He could set glass, draw portraits, and used to 
paint images of the Virgin. He ti-avelled f i-om \ illago to village, getting 
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a scanty living. He went dovpn into the south-weet comer of France, to 
Saintes. One day lie eaw an enamelled teacup, of Italian matiiifacture. 
Nobody in Fi-ance conld make such a cup. How was the glazing put on ( 
It must Tie by heat What was it composed of ) He wonld find ont. He 
built a furnace, made ex]>erimentB, bnt the glazing would not melt lie 
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8at six niglitB in succession watoliiiig the furnace, but the enamel would 
not fuse. He wae in dospair. The fuel was giving out. He must have 
inoi-e heat. What should he do? lie had no time to go after more 
wood; besides, he had no money to pay for it. He seized tlie diaire, 
broke tliem up, and luirled them into the furnace. Still the glazing did 
not melt. Then he split up the table. His wife and cliildren looked on 
in amazement. Was he crazy? "More wood! More wood!" Tliat is 
his only answer. Victory I lie has discovered the secret. The glazing 
tnclts, and from tliis time on there will be a new era in the manufacture 
of eartlien-ware. 

The potter turns preacher. Others imitate him. Churches ara gath- 
ered. It ie a crime to read the Bible. But the printing-presses are at 
work; and peddlers are carrying the book in tlieir packs, selling copies 
here and there, which the people read secretly ; and so the new religion 
gets a foothold all over the kingdom. 

Those who accept the new faith no longer spend their timo in carous- 
ing, but sing psalms instead. Those who laugH at them for being so re- 
ligious call them JIuguoiis — people who sing in the streets. They soon 
are known as Huguenots. 

The priests cannot tolerate the heretics. One day a company of sol- 
diers, led by priests, enter the town where the potter is at work. The 
soldiers are blood-thii'sty wretches. 
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" Wliere are tlie licretics t Let U8 cut tlieir throats !" tliey Eliont. 
Tliey seize the uni-esistiiig iiihabitaute, «nt out tlieir toi^ues, gash their 
faces, or cleave their heads 
opcD. Some are thnist into 
prison, fourteen biirued to 
deatli, othei'S maimed for 
life. 

From Meaux the soldiers 
and priests go od to the 
torni of Meriiidol, The 8oi- 
diers are let loose upon it. 
They plunge their spears 
into thtt breasts of the de- 
fenceless, mt resisting peo- 
ple; hnrl men and women 
from tlie walls upon the 
rouks below ; seize all tlie 
goods ; tear down the houses, 
and leave it a scene of in- 
describable desolation. Have 
the people revolted ? Ko. 
Have they committed auj 
erime ? No. Are tbejf nol 
law-abiding and pescefnl t 
Tes, They liave only stayed away from mass, have been reading the Bi- 
ble, and worshipping God in their own way. That is all. 
"All printing ranst be stopped!" 

And now to go back a little. We have pravionsly seen that, after 
Ferdinand of Spain had driven the Moois out of that country, he made 
war upon the Queen of Navarre, and seized the southern half of her 
kingdom, liecaiise she was weak, he powerful, and because he wanted it 
In his estimation, might made it nght. 

The Queen of Navarre had a son, Henry, who was only seven years old 
at the time, and who all throngh life tried to recover what Ferdinand and 
Isabella had stolen from him, but failed. His life was one long disap- 
pointment, lie had a beautiful daughter, Jeanne d'Albret, who was mar- 
ried to Anthony of Bourbon, brother of Antoinette, who married the Duke 
of Guise, whom we saw at the Field of the Cloth of Gold with Fi-ancis I., 
King of France. There came a day when the gray-haired man, whose life 
had been bu bitter, held a babe in his anna — a grandson, , > . 
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"All 1 this IB the boy who will redress my wrongs! To make him 
etrong, I will give him a little good oM wine and garlic," e.evb the deliglit- 
ed grandfather; and lie poura wine into the babe's moutli,and rubs its lips 
with garlic. 

Eiglit years pass, and Jeanne d'Albret and her boy Ilenry go to Pans 
to attend a wedding. The grandson of Francis I. is to be married — a boy 
sixteen years old, named for his grandfather, Francis, His mother is the 
baby wlio was born in Florence about the time the kings and nobles met 
at the Field of the Cloth of Gold. 
She is the niece of Leo X., and her 
name is Catlierine de' Medici. She 
is Queen of France. Her confessor 
in childhood was one of the men 
who obey orders — a Jesuit priest ; 
and she believes, with them, that if 
a thing is good iu itself, it is riglit 
to use any means to attain it. Cath- 
erine has four children — Francis (the 
oldest), Charles, Ilenry, and Mar- 
guerite, a wilful girl, seven yeare 
old. Who is the bride J A beautiful 
girl from Scotland, Mary by name. 
Her mother is sister of tiic Duke of 
Guise, whom we saw at the Field of 
the Cloth of Gold ; and her grand- 
jjiother was Margaret, sister of Hen- 
ry VIII., who spent a night in the 
old manor-house at Scrooby, when 
she was on her wedding-journey. 
She has been several years in France. 
She can write Latin, French, and 
English, and speak the langnages fluently. She can sing, is quite a poet, 
and is very beautiful. Among the guests from Scotland is a learned man, 
George Buchanan, who composes a nuptial poem : 

" To the brave roiiili « rojHl fcincli-ed lent, 
True lo thj (enJer cause, a gUd cun^ient, 
That dearly made a sister queen n n'ife. 
The gentle partner of thj throne and life ; 
While beauty, hirlh, and virtue, nobly fitir, 
And plighted fniih and iiiuiual love, were there." ^-- I 
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The King of France, Ileury, is greatly pleased with the strong, brave 
boy from tlie Pyrenees. 

" Will you be my son V tlie king asks. 

" No, sir. There is iny father, Anthony of Bourbon," the boy replies. 

" Ha ! ha I you are a brave boy 1 Will you be my son-in-law, tlten !" 

" Oh yes, sir." 

Perhaps the boy has already taken a fancy to little Marguerite; but, 
be that as it may, the answer so pleases the king that Henry of Navarre 
and Margnerite are betrothed on the spot 

The wedding takes place, and there is great rejoicing. The King of 



France holds a tournament, and himself enters the lists against the Duke 
of Montgomery, from Scotland ; bnt the Scotchman's lance breaks, a splin- 
ter pierces the king's eye, who reels from his horse and tumbles to the 
grotmd. Nevermore will Henry II., King of France, lead his soldiere to 
battle. Death eomee ; and Francis IL and Mary of Scotland are king 
and queen. 

Francis is a spendthrift. lie borrows money, lays it out in rich dresses 
for himself and Mary, and lavishes it upon hia favorites. The people come 
for their pay, and the king laughs in their face. They grow importunate. 

'' Pay us r they say. , , 
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" Help yoiireelf, if jou crii." 

" Yuii have our money. Pay us !" 

"Take yoiirself tff, or the king will have yoii hanged," eaya the Car- 
dinal of Lorraine, who sets tlie carpenters to work building a gibbet in 
front of the Palace of Fontaiiieblean. 

Tlie cheated creditors hear the sound of the axe and hammer, and 
turn sadly away. Liberty for the king, but none for the people. In 
their anger, some who were Catholics turn Hngnenots ; and so the Hu- 
guenots become a political party. 



The priests erect statues of the Virgin Mary along the streets, and 
watch to see who bows down and worships, and who passes by. The 
passers-by have a black mark set against tlicir names. War breaks out. 
The Dnke of Guise, who commands Fi-ancis's troops, is hard - hearted. 
He strings Huguenot captives on pales, and throws thetii into the river 
Seine. Some die firmly, witliout a quivering of the lip or trembling of 
'!ie eyelids. 

" How brazen - faced and mad these wretches are ! Death does nut 
late their pride," says tlie Cardinal of Lorraine. 
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Tlie Iliigiienot Icadei's are exasperated. They resolve to rid the coun- 
try of tlie Guises, and seize the king, wlio is in the castle at Blois. But a 
traitor reveals the plot, and the Guises remove Francis to the Clt&teau of 
Ainboise, on the banks of the Loire, and seize the Iliigaenots. What a 
spectacle is tliat which Catherine de' Medici, Francis, and Mary, and Catli- 
ei'ine's two yoiingei' sons, Henry and Charles, witness as they stand on tlie 
balcony of Anihoise ! Iti the yard before tliein are gibbets, with corpses 
dangling beneath them ; stakes ai-e driven into the ground, and Ungnentris 
are roasting in the flames; soldiers ai-e liacking iniarmed men to pieces, 
and pitching the dead bodies into the river, till it is choked witli corpses. 
Twelve thousand Ilugnenots ai-e pnt to death. 

Francis has been king fifteen months. There comea a day when there 
is a commotion in the ruyal palace. Francis has an abscess above his ear, 
and he has fainted. The doctors come, but their skill is of no avail. 
By the bedside of the dead king stands Mary of Scotland. Tlie brief 
days of happiness are ended ; hencefortli her life will be full of trouble 
and sorrow. 

Charles IX. is king — a boy ten years old. Mary must return to Soot- - 
land. With tearful eyes she bids farewell to France — to its joys and 
pleasures, its sunny skies and blooming fields. She has been tenderly 
cared for — servants in livery to wait uiKin her, to carry her sedan. She 
sails to Scotland from Calais. She sits upon tlie deck of the vessel, gaz- 
ing sadly, till the land is lost to view, and then writes an 

"ADIEU TO FRANCB. 
"FareKcll to tliee, Ihou plensant shore I 
The luved, tlie clierjuheil lioroe to inc, 
Of infwil joy— • ilrenm lhm"» o'er; 

Fiiretvell! dear France, furewell to ikeel 

" The nil thet wafts me beani awn/ 
From thee but hnlf my eoul alune ; 
lU rellow-half will fondly gtiiy. 
And back 10 thee has raitlifiil flown. 

" 1 irust it to Iby genlle care ; 

For all that here remains to me 

Lires but lo think of all tliai'H iliere. 

To love and lo remember thee '." 

While Mary is thus sailing to her distant home, where we shall see her 
l>y-and-by, the boy who was fed on wine and garlic is quietly pursuing his 
studies in Paris, preparing himself for the duties of life, little knowing the 
part wliioh lie is to play in the great drama of history. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

THE MAN WHO FILLED THE WORLD WITH WOE. 

NEVER before was tliero an assembly in Brussels like tliat wLidi 
gathei-s in tlie great audience-chamber o£ the king's i>alace on Oc- 
tober 25th, 1555. Princes, nobles, dukes, lords, ladies, archbishops, and 
a crowd of church prelates are thei-c. The clock strikes three, and those 



for wlioui they are waiting enter tlie Imll. Who are they? There comes 
a broad-shouldered man, with an ngly face, shaggy beard, white hair, 
crooked nose, and large undcrlip. lie has lost all liia teeth, e\<;ept a few 
stubs. Once he was straight as an anow ; but now he walks with a crutcbi 
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Aiid lias to lean upon nnotlier'a arm. He looks to be seventy, yet is only 
fifty-live. It is Chailes, Emperor of Germany, King of Spain, Naples, and 
the Netherlands — the man before whom Doctor Luther made his plea for 
libei-tY at Worms. For more than a third of a century Cliai-les has been 
at war — his armies marching tlirongh Spain, Germany, France, and Italy, 
[le has an empire in the New World larger than all his domains in En- 
rope, for, since he came to the throne, Ileniando Cortez has overturned 
tlie throne of Monteznnia. They iiave discovei-ed the Pacific Ocean, have 
found mountains of silver and gold in Pern. They have been in tlie 
Floridas, and maixihed under De Soto to the Mississippi. His empire ie 
greater than that ruled by Caesar. Althoiigli he is so great a potentate, 
the gout has got hold of hhn. He is an cnormons eater. At five o'clock 
in the morning he eat« a chicken fricasseed in sweetened milk; then he 
has a long nap. At twelve o'clock he has a superb dinner of twenty 
dishes, and drinks a bottle of wine. At fonr o'clock he cats his first 
supper, a heartier meal than his dinner, with pastry and sweetmeats, and 
drinks goblets of beer. At midnight he eats his second snpirer, and 
drinks more beer. He is always hungry, yet everything tastes alike; for, 
abusing his stomach, he has lost the sense of taste. 

Tlie man upon whose arm he leans is only twenty-two, tall, handsome, 
with dark-brown liair, broad forehead, and clearly cut features, lie has 
brown eyes, and wears a mustache and beard. Altliough he is so young, 
he lias been appointed commander-in-chief of the army which has been 
fighting against Admiral Coligny, general of the French armies. People 
call him William the Silent and Prince of Orange, He is the son of Wil- 
liam called the " Rich." He came to Brussels, when he was only eleven 
years old, to be educated. Charles Y. was here, and took a liking to the 
boy, making him a page at court. He was so fond of William that he 
wanted him always by his side. He revealed to hiiu all tlie Gecrets of 
State. There are but few men in the throng that know more of state-craft 
than this young man. He is quick to hear; he understands the intriguce 
that are all the time going on among kings and princes, to build np and lo 
tear down ; but he has the faculty of keeping his thoughts to himself, or 
of letting them be known at the nght time. Let us keep him in remem- 
brance, for, of all the men that walk the earth, few will do more for lib- 
erty than he. 

Behind the emperor comes Philip, with spindle-legs, a face like his 
father's (large mouth, heavy underjaw), twenty -eight years old, proud, 
gross, eater of baeoti-fat. Little regard has he for justice. What canes 
he for the rights and liberties of men ? Nothing. , - i 
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One of tlio bishops is Anthony Perrenot,of Arras, who can E[>eak seven 
languages.' He has been Charles's chief adviser. He detests the people, 
and hates heretics. The year after Charles was elected emperor ho per- 
Bnaded him to issue an edict against heretics. These were some of the 
provisions : 

" No one sliall print, write, copy, keep, conceal, sell, bny, or give in 
the churches, streets, or other places, any book written by Martin Lntlier 
or any other heretic. 

"Any person who teaches or reads the Bible, any person who says 
anything against the Church or its teachings, shall be executed. 

"Any person who gives food or shelter to a heretic shall be burned to 
death. Any person who is suspected, although it may not appear that he 
lias violated the command, after being once admonished, shall be put to 
deatli. 

" If any one has knowledge of a heretic, and does not make it known 
to the court, he shall be put to death. 

"An infonner against a heretic shall recover one-half of the estates of 
the accused. If any one l>e present at a meeting of heretics, and shall 
inform against them, he shall have full pardon." 

The Jesuits establish their tortnre- chamber. Thousands are put to 
death. The prisons are filled with accused heretics. Other thousands flee 
the conntry, seeking a refuge where no priest shall find them, or whei-e 
they may lie fi-ee from pensecution. Their estates are confiscated, the 
property being divided between the men who ask questions, the king, and 
those who inform against the heretics. 

Charles has wrenched money from the people of Holland to enable 
liim to carry on his ware in Germany and Italy. He has trampled on 
their ancient rights and privileges, making himself a despot But he is 
weary of life, and is about to resign his crown to Philip. This is the day 
selected for liis abdication. Since he came to the throne he has burned, 
or hanged, or otherwise put to death, more than one hundred tliousand 
men and women for reading the Bible. He began to burn them in 1523, 
The first victims were two monks, who were btmied in Brussels. The 
priests incited the people to hunt the heretics otit of the laud. Not a 
week passed, scarcely a day, that there was not a bnming of heretics ; but 
though so many were disposed of, they seemed to multiply faster than 
ever. In 1535, Charles issued another edict. Thus it ran : 

"All heretics shall be put to death. 

" If a man who has been a lioretie locants, he may be killed by the 
aword, instead of being binned to deatli. 
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" If a woman who has heen a heretic repents, ehe ma; be buried alive, 
instead of being burned." 

For twenty years thiB has been the law of the land, and the Bmoke of 
the bnming hae been going up to heaven all the time. 

Through all these years tlie emperor has been plundering the Kether- 
landers, wrenching from them more than two million dollars per aiinnm. 
Throngh all these years he hae been crushing out the liberties of the Slate 
and trampling upon the rigbtB of the people. While heretics are bnming, 



lie gives thanks to God for permitting him to carry ont snch a glorious 
work, lie is veiy religions — will not eat meat on Friday, goes regularly 
to mass, counts bis beads, says hia prayers, and yet looks on with glee 
while men and women aro smouldering in the flames. 

Tlie scene is over. Philip wears the crown, and Charles sails to Spain- 
He goes to Yalladolid ; and the bishops and priests of the Inquisition get 
up a jubilee in his honor — the burning of forty men, women, and children, 
-who have dared to think for themselves. So tliis man — whom we first 
saw counselling with Ilenry VIII. and Wolsey, just before the Field of 
the CloCli of Gold, and just after it; liefore whom Martin Luther stood 
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at Worms; whose army Jias sauked tlie city of Home; w)io took Francis 
prisoner, and treated liim inliiiinanly ; who has filled the world witli woe 
' — ^retires to spend the remainder of his life in seclusion, not fasting and 
praying, but eating like a glntton, reading despateties, connselling Philip 
— requiring him to hang and bom till there shall not be a heretic re- 
maining in all his dominions. Even in his retirement he fills the woi'ld 
with woa 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
PROGRESS OF LIBERTY IN ENGLAND. 

THE Duke of Guiee has captured Calais, which England has held for 
a long titne, and tlie loss is a terrible blow to Mary Tudor. " When 
I die, Calais will be found written on my heart," is her lament over its 
lose. Her life has been tilled with disappointinent It is just furty years 
since she wont, witli her mother Katherine, to the Field of the Clotli 
of Gold. She has seen her mother's divorce and humiliation. All her 
di-eams of happiness which she had fondly indulged in I'^ard to Philip 
liave faded; he has deserted her, and is over in Holland, leading a dis- 
reputable life. She hoped to re-establish the authority of the Pope in 
England ; but though she has biimed so many men, though the prisons 
are filled with heretics, though she has compelled thousands to flee the 
country, the Pope's authority is not re-established. She knows that she 
is hated, that her subjects will rejoice at tlie news of her death. She is 
weak, sickly, qnerulous, prematurely old. Possibly a sweet, sad face, 
smeared with blood — the conntenance of a lovely, innocent girl — may 
haunt her at times, when slie thinks of the beheading of Jane Grey. In 
her dreams maybe she sees the good Bishop of Gloucester, or Latimer and 
Itidley, or the boy of Brentwood, with steadfast faith looking into heaven 
amidst the flames which she lias kindled. Unloved and unlovable, her 
life is going out in darkness. On November 17th, 1558, she ceases to 
breathe. This is the epitaph that may be sculptured upon her tomb: 
"Died of disappointment" 

" God sa\e Queen Elizabeth ! Long and happily may she reign !" 
Tlie Bishop of Ely (lord chancellor) proclaims it in Parliament. Bells 
ring, canTion thunder, bontires blaze, tables are spi-ead in the streets. Te 
Deume are sung. No more burning of heretics; no more Spanish gran- 
dees stalking through the streets insulting the people; no more spying and 
plotting by Jesuits to seiid men to the stake — but liberty, such as never 
befoi-e has been enjoyed 1 

Elizabeth is at Ilattteld ; but she cornea to London, attended by a tbon- 
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Band nobler, knights, and gentlemen and ladies, accompanied b; bands of 
iniisic. CoinpanieB of singers greet lier with songs; the people fall on 
their knees, pouijng forth their prayers and praises. So the daiiglitcr of 
Anne Boleyn rides to the Tower, entering it, not now by the Traitor's 
Gate, but in regal pomp, sovereign of the realm. 

On the 12th of January, 1559, she is crowned In Westminster Abbey. 
Xcver before has there been so gorgeous a pageant in London. The 
river swarms with boats and barges, the i-owere in livery, the canopies 
of cloth of silver and gold. The nobles and their ladies appear in their 
richest robes — coats and gowns of velvet or satin, trimmed with gold and 



silver lace. Cannon thunder once more, the chureli-bells ring. All Lon- 
don is astir. Triumphal arches are elected, with allegoiical chai-acters. 
One represents the qneen trampling Ignorance and Superstition beneath 
her feet. Another represents Time leading his daughter Tnith by the 
band, carrying a Bible, which she presents to the qneen. Elizabeth re- 
ceives it graciously, kissing it, and pressing it to her heart. 

"I thank the City for the gift; 1 prize it above all things," is the 
qneen's reply. 

Elizabeth is twenty-five. She has her mother's fair complexion, her 
fathei''s prond and independent spirit. Now that she is queen, them are 
plenty of men who would like to marry her. The firat to offer himself is 
the man who eats bacon-fat, Philip, ivho hnrriea on his suit almost before i 
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Mar; IB in her grave. Ho sends an ambassador to the Pope to obtain per- 
iiiissioii to marrj, without waiting to aee if Elizabeth will say yes or no to 



Ilia proposal. She does not consult the Pope, but eetids her answer — No! 
The King of Sweden makes pi-oposal ; bo does the Archduke Charles of 
Austria: but Elizabeth will not resign her independence to them. The 
Eai'l of Leicester is one of her favorites, and the court gossips are sure 
that he is to be tiie favored one. The Earl of Essex is anatlier favorite. 
But Elizabeth will not be beholden to any man ; she will rule in her own 
royal right. 

The i>eople love her, for any one — the poor as well as the rich, the low 
as well as the high — ^may approach her with their petitions. If she makes 
a promise, she never fails of keeping it. She has a wise man to advise 
lier, Sir William Cecil, who conducts the affairs of State with great ability 

The bishops will not accept Elizabeth's authority as head of the 
Church, and she puts them in prison, and appoints others in tlieir place. 
There are no more burnings ; but has liberty come to the people ? Nol 
yet. The queen, by the uttering of a word, the lifting of a finger, can 
imprison men and women, confiscate their estates, or send them into exile, 
for no crime but that of incurring her displeasure. 

Mary Grey, Jane's sister, marries Martin Keys, who is a jndge, and 
a good man; but Elizabeth does not like the marriage, and both are pnt 
into prison, where Mary languishes for more than three years. 

Notwithstanding the queen exercises such arbitrary power, liberty ad- 
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vancos. Men can think and speak more freely than ever before. Those 
wlio beheve in the Pope, and those who do not believe in him as the head 
of tlie Church, if they are not violent iu tlietr language, may speak their 
minds. 

A golden age for literatni-e has come. A boy who was born on the 
banks of the Avon, down wliicli the dust of Wicklif fioated to tlie sea, the 
boy who went to school in the old town of Stratford, and sat at an oaken 
desk — William Shakspeare — is reading his plays to Elizabeth, and they 
lire being acted in the theatre of London. A people far enough advanced 
to I'ead sncli poetry cannot long be slaves. 

As GeofFrey Chaucer ga\e a great uplift to freedom by his "Canter- 
bury Tales," so does William Shakspeare by his dramas. Men behold the 
spectacles upon the stage, and see the weaknesses, tlie follies, the tyrannies 



of kings, as never before. Tliey begin to nnderstand that monarchs are 
but men, that tlie Pope is but a chief pnest in the Church, that all men 
bave cei'tain rights, and are entitled to liberties which they never yet have 
enjoyed. We shall see ere long what will come from their Uiinking. 
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CHAPTER X2IT. 
I HOW THE POPE PUT DOWN THE HERETICa 

DUKE HENRY OF GUISE ie Prime Minister of France, and his 
brother, the cardinal, is his chief adviser. They are proud and arro- 
gant, and hate the Huguenots. Tliey believe in the Poi)e, and are ready to 
do liis bidding. The Hugiienote and heretics iti Fi'ance are to be pnt down. 

One Snnday the duke, with his followers, is in the country. He heare 
the sweet tones of a bell in the village of Vaeey. 

"What is that bell tolling fovT' he asks. 

" It is the bell of tlie Huguenots." 

"Are tliere many heretius heref 

" Yes, and they are rapidly increasing." 

The duke, when disturbed in spirit, has a li&bit of biting his beard: 
and now he champs it between his teeth as a horse his bit. 

"Forward!" It is a word of coinniand to his followers, who draw 
their swords and ride into town, trampling npon the people. A man hnr)e 
a stone, which strikes the duke in the face. The butchery Ix^ns, and 
when it is over there are forty-two corpses and two hundred wounded 
men, women, and children, weltering in their blood! What have the 
people of Vassy done! What crime have they committed* Only Ais 
— -peaceably met to worehip God in their own way. 

The diike returns to Paris, but tlie fame of his exploit has preceded 
him ; and the archbishop, carrying the host— the bishops, the priests — all 
come out in grand procession, meeting him at the city gates, and escort- 
ing him through tlie streets as one who has done a glorious deed. What 
rights have the Hugnenots? None. France is in nproar, for one-fourth 
of die people are Huguenots. Their leader is the Prince of Cond^. His 
soul is on fire. He thii-sts for revenge. He has a talk with his friend, 
Theodore de Beza, an old minister. 

" I can raise fifty thousand men to avenge this insult," lie says. 

" That may be ; but the true Chureh of God should endure blows, and 
not give them." 
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" But only think of the Blanghter I" 

*' God will avenge/ Keinember tliat his anvil has need up many ham- 
mere. "Wwt!" So the old minister BeekB to restrain tlie vengeance of 
the prince, 

Tlie Cardinal of Lorraine issues a command for the extermination of 
the Huguenots, In a little town the Catholics and Ilugnenota have lived 
side hy side in peace ; but, at the command of the cardinal, the Catholies 
snrronnd the Huguenot church one Sunday, seize all within, take them to 
a high rock, and pitch them 
from its top into Uie river. 
The Huguenots in Nimes, 
maddened by the outrages, 
retaliate by killing one 
hundred and ninety-two of 
their neighbors. It is tlie 
beginning once more of 
civil war. Great battles 
are fought, towns destroy- 
ed, and the country is in 
tenihle turmoil. No one's 
life is safe, Henry of Na- 
varre is in Paris, attending 
to his studios. His mother 
is a Ilugnenot ; but she is 
in her own dominion, in 
the Pyrenees. His father 
— Anthony Bourbon — is a 
Cat)io1iu, and is killed in 
battle. The Huguenots 
look to Henry's mother as 
their protector, Evei-ybody sees that possibly her son Henry may by-and- 
by be King of France. Will he be Huguenot or Catholic? Catherine 
de' Medici means that he shall be a Catholic; while bis mother hopes tliat 
he will bo a Huguenot She comes to Paris. Catherine receives her with 
great demomtmtions of affection ; but in a very short time Jeanne d'Al- 
bret discovei-s that, wherever she goes, officers and nobles in Catherine's 
interest follow her. If she rides in the park of Fontaineblean, or strolls 
along the walks, there are men always following her — she is a prisoner. 
She resolves to make her escape. One day there is a grand chase, and her 
nobles go out with her. They chase a deer through the woods. Suddenlv^lp 
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Jeaiiiiii and Henry tiim tlieir horses, and a few nobletDeii who ai'e in ber 
Bucret turn with Iier. They ride away, mount fi-esli horses, ride all day 
and all night, and so escape from Paris. 

The war goes on. France is a battle-field, and so is Europe. There is 
fighting in Holland, in Qerinanr, and in Italy. Henry is in the great bat- 
tle of Jarnac, tighting for the Uiignenots. He sees his leader, the Priuce 
of Conde, fall, and the Hnguenot army defeated. He is only font-teen 
years of age ; but the Hngneiiot nobles choose him for their leader, and 
he takes this oath ; " I 
swear to defend religion, 
and to persevere in the 
common cause, till death 
or victory has secured for 
all the liberty we desire." 
Amidst the Alps there 
is a beautiful valley, where 
for many years have lived 
the Vandois. It is a small 
teri-itory — only sixteen 
square miles. The Van- 
dois are brave monntain- 
cers. They have always 
loved freedom. Tliey are 
peaceable, gentla They 
have always thought for 
themselves, and never have 
acknowledged the author- 
ity of the Pope. They 
J have been many times per- 

secuted ; now they shall be 
exterminated. No longer shall they be permitted to read the Bible, to 
sing their songs in peace, or pi-ay to God, and not to the priest. 

The Pope, Philip, and Catherine de' Medici Join to destroy the here- 
tics. An army enters the valley. Jesuit priests accompany it, nrging the 
soldiers to exterminate the Vandois — men, women, and children ; all are 
to be put to death. The people flee ; the soldiers pursue them. The old 
are slaughtered first. Men who cannot move are stabbed in their beds; 
women afflicted with palsy, and unable to lift a flngor, are killed in cold 
blood. The soldiers seize whatever pleases them in the houses, and then 
apply the torch. Men and women and children who lag behind in the 
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flight are cut down without mercy. In vain their cries. The Jesuits 
have aroneed a Bpirit of hate in the soldiers, and their cries are nnheed- 
ed. Weary witli wielding the sword, the eoldiers take their unresisting 
prisoners to the tope of high cliffs, and pitch them upon the rocks helow. 
To vary the work of destruction, they dig graves, and biiry the women 
alive. When weary with that, they fill the mouths of the captives with 
gunpowder, and blow their lieads from tlieir bodies. They crop off their 
ears and noae, cut off hands and feet, and leave the poor creatures to die 
by slow degi-ees. 

Day after day the massacre goes on. Day after day a great pillar 
of smoke ascends from the burning of the homes of the Vaudois. The 



ground is drenched with blood. Corpses lie in the fields, by the road- 
side, at the foot of rocky cliffs, devonred by wolves, eaten by the eagles. 

Some of the Vaudois have escaped to the higher Alps, and tlie soldiers 
follow; but suddenly they are confronted by the brave mountaincere, who 
fire upon them from tlie heights aI>ove, who hurl rocks npon them, grind- 
ing tliem to the earth. Other soldiei-s rush np, but are diiven back, with 
great slanghter. Once more they advance. The Vaudois, concealed be- 
Jiind the rocks, take deadly aim ; every bullet tells, A ])itiless storm of 
leaden rain beats in their faces. Twelve hundred fall. The Vaudois, in- 
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stead of siiiTendering, leap, like the chamois, from rock to rock, secrete 
themselvea in caves, and, when tlie soldiers least expect it, assail tliem 
once moi-e. Winter comes, and they aro not snhdued. Count Trinity, 
who commands the army, withdraws his troops. In tlie spring he will 
finish liis work. 

In caves or in ludo huts, living on the chamois which the himtera kill, 
eating the bark of trees, the Yuiidois, with their wives and chiJdi-en, pass 
the terrible winter. 

In the spring Count Trinity returns, with ten thonsand men, to com- 
plete tlie extermination. The Vaudois liave Beleeted a spot in the Valley 
of Pra del Tor, where they have erected a barricade. There tliey will 
lay down their lives, if need be, for liberty. In the fastness are their 
wives and children ; for them, for the right to think and act for them- 
selves, they will make a last stand. Tlie drnms l>eat, the truni[>ets sonnd. 
With banners and crosses, the army of Connt Trinity moves np the te- 
eluded valley. The Italian troops are in advance; behind them are the 
Spaniards. Tiicy are clad in armor — brave men ; no troops may stauil 
against them in the open field. But now they are amidst the mouutaius, 
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limiting a starving people, destitiile of everything, ready to die rather 
than yield; for to yield is to die at the stake. There are ten thousand 
against a few hundred. Quickly will the veterane of Spain and Italy- 
sweep the all but famislied rabble away. Up over the rooks march the 
infantry of Savoy. 

Ci-ack ! A soldier rolls down the mountain-side, shot by an unseen 
foe. Above them hangs a handful of smoke ; but no foe is in siglit. 

Crack ! crack ! Other soldiers go down, and othere still. The bat- 
talions fire, but tlieir bnllets flatten against the rocks. Faster fall the sol- 



diers. Only now and then can they see a Vaudois. It is but a glimpse; 
for they are behind the crags, loading, and firing with deliberate aim. 
Wherever the soldiers attempt to advance, they are met by a storm of bul- 1 
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lets. TIio ground is strewed with dying and dead. The soldiei-s hear a 
chorus of voices ringing out above them. It is the Vaudoie chanting a 
psahn. God is their lielper, aud to him give they thanlca. 

For foni- days tlio Pope's troops keep up the assault. While the men 
defend the barricade, their wives supply them with fuod. Count Triiiitj 
is enraged. He will cliarge with Iiis whole army, and trample the Vau- 
dois beneath his feet Tluis far tlie Italians have been in the fore- 
froTit of the attack ; bnt now he orders up the Spaniards. The Jesuit 
priests bestow their blessings, and stand with uplifted crosses, to urge the 
soldiers on. 

A mass of men ascend tiie rocky path. Those in front go down ; bnt 
the men behind sweep over the fallen, up to the barricade. Though they 
have i-eached it, they cannot mount it. Muskets flame in their faces. 
The barricade suddenly swarms with men, who beat them back, tumbling 
them one upon another — the dead upon the living, and the living npon 
tlie dead. In consternation they flee down the mountain-side, leaving all 
behind them. Soldiers and officei's alike ai-e panic-stricken. The Yan- 
dois, leaping from the barricade, chase them down the valley, flinging 
them from the precipices into the depths below. The entire army is put 
to flight ; and the Vaudois gather up tlio rich booty left behind. But who 
iiHM bring back tiie slaughtered dead — the childi-en hacked asunder, tliosc 
buried alive, those blown up with powder? No one. Priestly intolerance 
has ground them into the dust; and it is yet a long, long while before 
men can be allowed to think for themselves. Will liberty never dawn } 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

THE (IUEE>J OF THE SCOTS. 

THE girl who bade adieu to Frauee with many tears is in Ilolyrood 
Palace, Edinburgh. It was a stormy voyage which Mary liad from 
Calais to Leitb, on the Firth of Fortli. la Fi-ance she had been accus- 
tumcd to grand pageants; bnt although tlio nobles of Scotland conic with 
their best ontiita to welcome 
her, tlioiigh the people re- | 
ceive her with joy, tliey can 
make but a sorry display. 
As she enters Edinburgh, tlic 
only music that gi-eets her 
ears is the singing of a psalm, 
and the scraping of three- 
stringed fiddles, and the play- 
ing of bagpipes. She is beau- 
tiful and refined; but the peo- 
ple whom she has come to 
rule are nncoiith. She is a 
Papist ; they, for the most 
part, Presbyterians, and in- 
tolerant of Papists. Before 
Mary lies a sea of troubles. 

Eli7.aheth never has for- 
gotten that Mary claims to 
be the lightfnl heir to the 
throne of England ; nor will ^^^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^ ^^^^^ 

Mary renounce her claim. 

Elizabeth wishe-s her to marry a man of her choosing, Itobert Dudley ; bnt 
Mary will bestow her hand upon whom she pleases, and declines the mar- 
riage. She loves literature, and, besides attending to the cares of State, 
finds time to study Latin, and selects for her instructor George Buchanan, 
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who wrote Iier nuptial ode when slie married Francis. The tutor is fiflj 
jears old, and his has been a varied hfo. He was a poor boj, but an 

_ _ .. _ imele sent him to Paris, 

where lie was educated. He 
1 wrote a poem exposing the 

wickedness of the monks. 
Caixlinal Beaton thnist him 
into prison for the ofTencc, 
but Buchanan made his es- 
cape. In Poitugal, the Jes- 
uits arrested him f^in, hut 
he escai)ed a second lime. 
He has been professor in 
several universities, and is a 
gieat scholar. We shall see 
farther along what he will 
do for liberty. 

Mary's cousin comes to 
see her — Henry Stuart — a 
tall, bcai'dless young man. 
who can play tlie guitar, and 
Bii>g a song. He can dance 
gracefully. He is Margaret's 
grandson— the Margaret wlio 
spent a night in the old house at Scrooby. lIcTu-y Stuart's father is the 
Earl of Ijcnnox, who has planned a marriage between his son and Mary, 
The son Is Loi^d Darnley. They are pri\'ately married at Ilolyrood. 
"Te Deum laudamus !" It is done, and cannot be nndone. 
A little, swarthy Italian, David Rizzio, Mary's secretarj', who, it is said, 
is a Jesuit priest, shouts it. Why is he so jubilant? Because it will greatly 
strengthen, he thinks, the Pope's pai-ty in Scotland. Mary does not know 
what a sad mistake she has made^that her husband is a weak-brained, 
worthless fellow. He claims the nght to rule. He is angered with Rizzio, 
who has great influence with Mary. He concerts with a rufli$n — Lord 
Ruthven — to pnt Rizzio out of the way; and one evening when Rizzio is 
in Mary's apartments, Ruthven and his fellow-conspirators creep softly up 
a winding stairway, and murder Rizzio in her presence. Damley tries 
to persuade Mary that he had notliing to do with the murder. She partly 
believes hitn. 

On June 19th, 1566, Mary becomes a mother. Th^ is giipat re- 
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joiciiig, not only in Scotland, but in England, over tlie event, for the boy 
will be heir to both thrones. He is christened with much pomp and 
ceremony. His mother calls him James, and appoints six women to rock 
Ills cradle. 

Lord Darnley is so debased that he docs not attend the christening, 
but is having a caronee with some drunken ruffians. Mary lias lost all 
i-espect for him. The nobles of Scotland are rough, iineerupiilous men. 
The Earl of Bothwell, to whom Mary has given Dnnbar Castle, plans a 
wicked scheine to obtain a divorce from his young and beautiful wife, 
kill Darnley, marry Mary, and so make himself ruler of Scotland. Mai-y 
has bIiowii him many favore, and her lettei-s are full of lender regards. 
Slie is still kind to Lord Darnley. He has foi-saken lier, but, when sick 
with the Biuftll-pox, she does not hesitate to visit him. She remains with 



him one night till eleven o'clock. On lier way back to Holyrood she 
meets a man carrying a bag of gunpowder. 

" What, are you going to do with it ?" she asks. 

The man makes no reply, but runs away. At midnight there is an 
explosion which shakes all Edinburgh. The house in which Darnley waai , 
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sick is a heap of niins, and be is a mangled corpse benentli tlic rnlibbb. 
It is soon discovei-ed that Bothwell caused the powder to be placed in the 
cellar, and liiicd a man to fire it. He is arrested and tried, but, being 
ricli and powerful, manages to escape conviction, 

A few weeks pass. Mary has been out to Stirling Castle to see her 
baby, and is qnietly returning, wlien suddenly she meets Botliwell and a 
party of horsemen, who compel her to go with them to Dunbar Castle. 
She is a prisoner. Tiie earl asks her to marry him. She yields to his 
solicitations, and they are privately married. Scotland is iu an uproar. 
The nobles will not permit Bothwell to be at tlie head of Govemineut, 
They rise against htm, and he is driven from the country, to end his days 
as a pirate. The nobles imprison Mary iti a stone castle on a little island 
in Loch Leven, consigning her to the care of Lord and Lady Douglas. 
And who are they ? Everybody in Scotland knows that Lady Douglas, 
before marrying Ix)rd Douglas, kept company with Mary's fatlier, and 
that she is the mother o£ Mary's half-brother, the Earl of Murray. Lady 
Douglas claims that she was married to Mary's father, and that the Earl 
of Murray, and not Mary, is rightful heir to the throne ; but very few per- 
sons believe that she was ever married to the king. 

Mary's best friends desert her. They fear that she knew that Both- 
well intended to murder Dariiley, and connived at the crime. Uer in- 
structor, George Buchanan, writes a pampldet, in wjiich he sets forth her 
guilt. lie also writes a pam|ihlet entitled "De Jure Eegni" — the liight 
to Rule. He begins by asking this question, " What is tlie source of jjow- 
er ?" This is his answer : 

'■'■The vnll of ike people is the only legitimate source of powerP 

It is a discovery for which the world has been waiting. Possibly 
some other man may have thought the same ; but George Buchanan puts 
his thought into print. Theic is not a king, queen, pope, or priest who 
will agree with him. 

"/(! oritjinatea from a natural, instinctive perception of the princi- 
ple that men, to have government, must have a govertior ; aTid the same 
principle gives them the right to say who shaU govern them." 

Kings say that they are appointed by God to rule — their right is 
divine. 

"77fc people have a right to choose their rulers, and, if they pr&tt 
to he bad, they have the right to depose them" 

The world never heard such a doctrine before. People in England 
read Buchanan's pamplilet, and begin to fake new views of their rela- 
tions to their rulers. Tlie nobles of Scotland, to carry out the teachings 
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of Bticlianan, I'esohe to compel Mary to resign the crown in favor of lier 
babe, wbo is not a year old. Two of them visit Maty at Locli Leveii, and 
inform lier that she must lay down the s(.'ei)tre. Of all the sad days of 
her life, tliis is one of the saddest. Blie protests — she pleads with them, 
with tears; but they are inexorable. We are not to think of the nobles 
as acting in behalf of the people. Many yeare mnst pass before tiic 
people will have a voiue in government. Uut if she resigns, tlie baby 
will be crowned king, and the noblew, for a long period of ycai-s, will be 
in power, in the baby's name. She is a prisoner, and, i^ainst her will, 
resigns. 

On the 25th of Jnly, 1567", Mary's baby is crowned King Jarues VI, 
The ceremony is performed at Stirling Castle, in the room where, a qnai-- 
ter of a century before, Mary herself had been crowned. And now, 
tlirougli the aid of Lady Douglas's sons, Mary escapes from the Castle of 
Loch Leven. The nobles who believe in the Pope spring to arms, and 
war begins. On a Jiill near Dumbarton the two armies meet, and a tierce 
battle is fought. The ground is covered with killed and wounded;' and 
when it is ended, Mary sees her followers scattered to the winds. She 
flees southward. Gladly would she find refuge in France, but there is 
no ship to bear her to those friendly shores. Slie reaches England, sur- 
rendering herself into the hands of Elizabeth, trusting tJiat she will treat 
hei- kindly. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

ST. BARTHOLOMEW. 

CHARLES IX. of France is a weak-heaiJed boy, and liis inotlier, Cath- 
erine de' Medici, keeps liiin under lier thumb. She is a wilj woman. 
She hates the Ilngnenots, and would like to see tlie last one in France 
executed or driven from the kingdom. She has a plan for tlieir exter- 
mination; jet it is not wliolly hers. 
Tlie Dnlce of Guise and the Cardi- 
nal of Loiraine are knowing to it, 
and so is the Pope ; and all do what 
they can to put it in execntion. 
They see that the Ilngucuots are 
too jwwerfiil to be cruslied out in 
battle. Tliey will bring about a 
truce, hill the Huguenots into secu- 
rity by fair speeches, and tiien crush 
them by stratagem. Catherine re- 
meuibere that Henry of Navarre — 
tlie boy who drank wine and garlic 
^and her daugliter Marguerite are 
betrothed. They arc not lovers. 
Very few princes and princesses 
marry for love. Henry is willinfr 
to accept Marguerite, because it will 
heal, he hopes, the nation's troubles : 
but Marguerite ia a proud-spirited 
girl, and means to have souiething 
to say about her own marriage, 

Charles informs Marguerite that 
she shall marry Henry whether she 
does or does not like him. Jeanne and Henry come to the Pa]a<« of 
Blois, and Charles and his mother go out to meet them. , , , 
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" I give Marguerite not only to Henry, but to the Huguenot party," 
Eaye Charles. 

Little do Jeanne and Henry know what is behind tliose words, 

" I love you, my dear aunt," he says to Ueuiy's mother. 

CIiarlcB and Catherine take tlieir leave. 

" Do I play my part well ?" Cliailes asks of liis mother. 

"Yes; but it will be of uo use to begin, if yon do not go on," Cath- 
erine replies. 

What sort of goiiig-ou will it be? Such as the world never saw be- 
fore, nor since. 

Catherine cannot do enough for Jeanne and Henry. She bestows rich 
and costly presents upon 
them. One of her gifts 
to the mother is a pair of 
perfumed gloves. Jeanne 
wears them, but in a short 
time is taken sick. The 
physicians are baffled by 
her disease; their medi- 
cines do no good. Slie 
j^rows rapidly worse, till 
death ends her sufferings. 
The physicians, when ask- 
ed the cause of her death, 
shake their heads, or whis- 
per the word " Poison." 

The mourning for 
Jeanne is over, and the mar- 
riage of Henry and Mar- 
guerite is to be celebi-ated. 
All of the great men of 
the realm come to Paris to 
attend the festivities— all 

the Huguenot nobles, wearing their rich dresses. Admiral Coligny, an 
old man, who has led the Huguenot armies to battle, comes to aid in ce- 
menting the peace. 

" Don't go ; you will be assassinated," say his friends. 

" I confide in the word of the king." 

Ho believes that Charles will not see him harmed. The Duke of 
Gnise and all the Catholic chiefs are in Paris. There is a whisncrini 
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between Catherine and the Catholic leaders. What is the meaning 
of it? 

"We will not nsk the llngnenots to go into the Church of Xotre 
Dame to attend the mar- 
riage; \re will have it in 
the street, before the door," 
says Chailes ; and the llu- 
gnenots are greatly pleased 
at his efforts for concilia- 
tion. 

A canopy and a plat- 
form are erected in front 
of the cliurch. All Paris 
is there, every honse-top is 
covered with people, every 
window occnpied. The la- 
dies of the coint are richly 
robed. Drnins beat ; trnnip- 
ets sound; tlie bells SU tlie 
air with their clanging; can- 
non thnnder, and the royal 
procession passes through 
the sti-eets to Notre Dame. 
The bride and bridegroom 
stand before the arclibishoft, 
" Will yon fake Henry to be yonr htisbaud !" 
Mai'gneritc makes no reply. 
" Will yon take Henry to be yonr husband ?" 
She docs not answer, but ]K>nts her lips and tosses her head. 
" Will you take Henry to lie your luisband V 

Ne\cr by look, or woi-d, or gestui-e will she accept him. But she shall, 
though ! That is what lier brother Charles determines. He knows that 
she lias a proud spirit; but is the marriage to stop on that account '( Not 
If ho can make it go on. He clas[>s Marguerite's head in his hands, and 
ciimpcln her to nod assent. The archbishop smiles, and the ceremony pro- 
cee<ls, and Mai-garet is married in spite of herself. Then come fcnstings, 
and tonmarnentu, and great rejoicings; for will not this marriage, this 
union of the Huguenot and Catholic, heal all the divisions, and give peace 
to France? The Hirguenota ho)te so. But a messenger came from the 
Pope a few davo ago, and he has an interview with the king. 
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"What is the meaning of all this friendship for the heretics!" the 
Pope asks. 

" I cannot tell you ; but the Pope will eoon have reason to praise my 
zeal," is the reply of Charles. 

The wedding festivities are over. Tlie Hugnenot leader, Coligny, 
inakoa leady to leave. He calls and pays his respects to the king, leaves 
the palace, and walks to his qiiartei's. He ia reading a letter as he passes 
along the street. Crack ! The blood spurts from his arm and stains the 
pftlier. Some one has fired a pistol at iiim, and the ball has passed 
throngh his arm. He looks calmly aronnd, and' sees the smoke curling 
ont of a window. People nish in, bnt no one is there; the assassin has 
fled. What is the meaning of it! Is there a trap behind all the feasting 
and rejoicing! The king hastens to console the brave old man. 

" The assassin shall be enminarily dealt with," says Charles. 

The wedding was on Snnday, and it is now Friday. There are mys- 
terions movements among the Catholics. The Huguenots begin to be 
alarmed. What is the meaning of the whispering ! 

Saturday afternoon comes. The Duke of Guise, Duke de Hetz, and 



others, are in the king's palace in the Lonvre conferring together. Cath- 
erine comes into the chamber where they are assembled. 

" It must be done to-night. The king must be brought up to issue the 
order. The Hngnenots are leavinj;." f~- i 
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That is the conclusion of tlio council. Catherine goes into the king's 
apartment. Slie is his mother, has taught hitn to obey her. He is twetit^- 
oiie years old — weak, iiTCBolnte. 

" Tlie Huguenots are going to rise against you. They have sent to Ger- 
many for ten thousand men, and to Switzerland for ten thousand," she says. 



It is a lie ; but she can tell a lie quite as easily as she can the truth, 
when it will serve her purpose. 

"Yon must nip the insurrection in the bud. Coligny is at the bottom 
of it; you must put him out of the way. H you do not, there will be 
another civil war." 

" I will not have Coligny harmed," Charles replies. 

Evening comes. The wax-candles are lighted in the chambers of the 
palace. Again Catherine enters the king's chamlier. 

"War is inevitable unless you put Coligny out of the way. Let him 
be killed, and the rest of the Huguenots will submit." 

Charles paces his chamber. He likes the brave old admiral. He lias 
just bidden him a courteous farewell. Shall lie turn round and strike him 
now ? In an anteroom is the collector of taxes, Chaixon, and some of the 
chief men of Paris, and Count He Tavanues is talking with tliem in secret. 
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" Ton are to put the Huguenot leader, Coligny, out of the way," says 
De Ta van DCS. 

" We cannot do such a deed." 

" Not do it ! Then you are not the king's f riend. If you do not take 
hold of it, yonr own necks will be Bti-etehcd," 

That is not a pleasant thought. The king must be in earnest, and 
they too will be in eaiiietst. 

" llo ! ho I That is the way yon take it ! We swear that we will play 
our hands so well that St. Bartholomew shall from this moment be re- 
membered," they reply. 

The collector of taxes and those with him take their departure. It 
is past midnight. Paris is in slumber. Not all are asleep, however. The 
Duke of Guise, the Duke of Anjou, Catherine de' Medici, and rulhanB, 
with drawn swoi-ds, are awake on this Sunday nioniing — this Day of St. 
Bartliolomew, At daybreak a bell will toll, and the criishing-out of the 
Hugnenols will begin. Tlie Duke of Guise is nervous, and so is Cath- 
erine. So many know of what is about to happen, tliat they fear tlie Hu- 
guenots will hear of it. 

Catherine hastens to Charles's chamber once more. He is sitting in 
a chair, moody, angry, silent. He has acquiesced in the plan till now; 
but as the hour for its consummation approaches, is irresolute. It will 
be so mean to have the old admiral, and otiiers who have confided in his 
word, assassinated. Poor weakling that he is, there is still left a little of 



his better nature. The education that he has received from his mother^ 
that the end always justifies the means — the school of falsehood in which , 
21 'Ogle 
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}ie has been taught, has not quite obliterated all sense of what is right 
and honorable, 

"Since you will not have the leader of the Huguenots harmed, since 
yon are bent on having war once more, permit me to retire with yonr 
brother to a place of safety." 

He has always obeyed her. He is a boy, with no mind of hie own. 
He springs to his feet, 

I;, Cookie 
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" Do it ! do it ! Kill him ! Kill all the Hiiguenote in Paris, that nono 
may be left to reproach me t Gne the ordei's at once !" He ruslieB out 
of the room, and into his own chamber. 

" Strike the bell !" 

A moment later, and the bell on the church of St. GermaiTi I'Auxen-ois 
begins tolling at half-past one in the moiming. The brave old admiral is 
asleep in his chamber, with his bandaged arm l}'ing uiHjn the counterpane. 
A Huguenot minister is sitting by his side, and Doctor Ambrose Parr is 
in a chamber near by. 

Boom! boom! boom! The admiral hears the tolling. Them is a 
tramping of feet in tlie sti-eet; men are rushing up the stairway of the 
liotel. The admii-al understands it. His hour has come. He springs 
from the bed and puts on a dressing-gown. 

" Say a prayer for me, my friend. I commit my soul to my Saviour," 
The doctor comes in. 

" What is the meaning of this commotion ?" asks the doctor. 

" God IB calling ns. I' am ready. Please leave me, and save yonr- 
Bclves." 

The minister and the doctor seek safety in flight — up-stairs, out upon 
the roof, reaching another house. The door of the admiral's room bursts 
open, and ruflians, with spears and swords, rush in. 

" Are you the admiral ?" 

" Young man, I am. You come against a wounded old man. Yon 
cannot much shorten ray life." 

The spear goes into his bosom. 

" Oh, if it were only a man ! but it is only a horee-boy." 

The rnffian beats him over the head. Others enter and plunge their 
Bwords into the prostrate form, 

" Have you done it?" It is the Duke of Guise calling from the street. 

" Yes." 

" Throw him down." 

The rnfiians drag the lifeless body to the window, raise the sash, and 
throw it out. It falls with a thud upon the ground. The Duko of Guise 
looks at it. The face is smeared with blood. He wipes it away with a 
comer of the dressing-gown. " 'Tis he, sure enough ;" and stamps his heel 
into the face. 

Ah! Duke of Guise, gloating over the form of the noble foe who 
was ever your equal in the field or in the cabinet, there will come another 
day. God never forgets ! 

A soldier severs the head from tlie body, and takes it to Catheriue de' . 
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Medici. So the head of Jolin the Baptist was bronght to Herod's wife. 
To whom does Catherine send it? Who of all on earth will be most 
pleased to receive such a present? Who but the Po]>e — her uncle 1 A 
messenger carries it to Rome, that the Pope may see witli his own ejes 
that the great Iliigneiiot leader is dead. 

Bells are tolling in every steeple. Torches glare in the streets. Armed 
men are nishiiig frantically from house to bouse, breaking in doors, nish- 
ing into chambers, murdering men and women in their beds, or plunging 
their swords into their Iwsoms as they attempt to flee. Muskets are flash- 
ing. Charles himself fires upon the panic-stricken fugitives. All through 
the honre of the summer night the scene of death goes on. Henry Conde 
and Henry of Navarre are seized and brought before Charles. Catherine 
does not want them killed. She has other plans. 

"I mean to have but one religion in my kingdom. There shall be 
mass or death. Make your dioiiie," It is Charles who utters it. 
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"You have promised liberty of conscience to the Huguenots. I will 
take time to consider it," is the reply of Henry of Navarre. 

"As for me, I eliall remain firm in my religion though I give my life 
for it," Henry Cond6 replies. 

' "Ton rebel — yon son of a rebel, if yon do not change your language 
before three days, I will have you strangled !" 

Of the throng of Htigiieiiot nobles who come to Paris to attend the 
wedding, all are seized. The Swiss Guai'ds of the king are let loose upon 
them, and all are massRCred. There they lie in a iieap in the court-yard 
of the Louvre — two hundred of the uoblost men of the kingdom. Umrles, 
Catherine, the ladiea of the court, go out and behold them — the men with 
whom they danced three days ago ! They gaze upon their ghastly coun- 
tenances besmeared with blood, and indulge in ribald laughter. So, it 
is said, the hyenas laugh when liiey 
have dug up the hones of the dead, 
and crunch them beneath their teeth. 

Never before was there such a 
festival of St. Bartholomew. Fam- 
ilies are broken up. There are sud- 
den partings, husbands from wives, 
parents from children, young men 
from the maidens whom they love, 
to meet no more, uiaybe, this side 
the grave. In the liver are thon- 
Bands of floating corpses — men, 
women, children. No age or sex is 
spared. 

"Kill the heretics!" It is the 
cry of the priests and the soldiers. 
"What though fair maidens plead for 
mercy ? What though mothers pray 
that the lives of their infants may 
be spared? Tltere is no pity, and 
the massacre goes on ; and not 
only in Paris, but in the country — 
in Lyons, Bordeaux, Orleans. Sev- 
enty thousand men, women, and 

, ., , , , 1 PARTIMO to BEET NO BOUK. 

children are slaughtered. 

The bells of Rome are ringing, and the guns of St. Angelo thunder- 
ing; bonfires blaze; and Gregory XIII., attended by cardinals, archl)b}K|p 
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ope, bishops, and a great tlirong of prelates, march in procession. A 7*1! 
Deum is chanted, and the Pope cointiiiBsions the painter Vasari to patut 
the scene of the massacre, and employs an aitist to engrave a medal com- 
memorative of the event The preachers in Rome deliver eloquent ora- 
tions, and a messenger carries a golden rose to Charles as a present from 
tlie Pope. 

Fifteen moiitlis pass. Charles has acted etrangelj. The Venetian 



anibassador, Cavilli, makes tlie king a visit, and writes of his appearance: 
" Ue is meianeholj and sombre. He dares not look any one in the face, 
lie drops iiis head, and closes his eyes. It is feared that the demon of 
vengeance has taken possession of him. He is becoming cruel." 

He grows weak and feeble, and will have no one near him except his 
nurse. His conscience is awake, and his mind racked witli remorse. 
The BCi'eechea of the victims of St. Bartholomew are ringing in hie ean. 
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He sees men, women, and cliildren flying throngli tlie streets crying for 
mercy, pursued by blood-thirety wretches. The air is filled with ghosts; 
the ground strewed with ghastly corpses. 

" Ah, nurse I what blood I what murder I Oh, what evil counsel have 
I followed 1" Then he prays. "O God, forgive me! Have mercy on 
me !" Despair sets in. " I'm lost 1 I'm lost !" On July 30th, 1574, he 
ceases to breathe, and Henry, Dnke of Anjon, Catherine's younger son, 
becomeB Henry III., King of France. 
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CHAPTER XXT. 

HOW THE "BEGGARS" FOUGHT FOR THEIB BIGHTS. 

OF all people in Europe, none are more peacefully inclined than the 
inbabitants of Holland. They ai-e great workers, and have no de- 
sire to engage in quari'cls with anybody. There was a time when a por- 
tion of their land waa under the sea. The water was not deep, and the 
people built dikes — laying down bundles of brush, trunks of trees, heaping 
mud upon tliein, ao fencing out the ocean. Then they erected windmills, 
and pumped out the water. They laid off the land into fields and gardens, 
built their houses, made the canals their highways, and so, as the years 
rolled on, there grew up a country, as it were, from beneath the sea. 
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The Dutch have little time to spend in pleasnre. In winter, when the 
canals sre frozen, thej get np ekating parties; but in glimmer the butter 
and cheese must be made, and the 
cabbages cultivated. Everybody 
must work. Even the dogs are put 
into liamese. By hard, patient labor 
they have become a thrifty people. 
Once they all accepted the Pope as 
the head of the Church; bnt they 
have begun to tliink for themselves, 
and are fast becoming heretics. 
Charles, before he resigned his crown 
to Philip, began to bum and hang 
them. He taxed them unjustly, con- 
fiscated their property, cast them into 
prison. The men who ask questious 
have been sending thousands of men 
and women to jail. Fires blaze, and 
men are burned, not because they 
have committed crime, but because 
they read the Bible. Since Charles 
laid aside the crown, Philip has been 
crushing out the heretics with all his 
might. More than one hnndred thou- 
sand have been pnt to death, thrust into jail, or driven fmm the country. 
The people have risen in revolt. One of Philip's officers called them a 
nation of beggars ; they have accepted the term, and have elected as their 
leader the Silent Man, William, on whose shoulder Charles leaned when 
he resigned his crown. The Silent Man is giving his money, his time, his 
energies, to the cans& He was a Catholic; but he sees that men have a 
right to think for themselves, and is ready to lay down his life, if need 
be, for liberty. He has been defeated in battle again and again, has been 
so straitened in circumstances that he had not money enough to buy a 
breakfast ; but he has gathered another army, and is determined to drive 
the Spaniards out of Holland. 

In 1574, the Spaniards are besieging Leyden. Philip offers the citizens 
of the town a pardon if they will surrender. But what have they done 
that they should accept a pardon ? Nothing. They have been thinking for 
themselves, and reading the Bible, which the Pope has forbidden ; but have 
they not a right to read it ? If so, they will not ask pardon of any one. , 
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Pliilip ia in Spain, eating bacon-fat and witnessing the burning of 
heretics. This is the answer wliich the people of Leyden send to him ; 

"As long as there is a man left, we will fight for our liberty and onr 
religion," 

General Valdez, one o£ Philip's officers, is sent by the Duke of AU-a 
to level the city to the ground. After taking Leyden, he will sail up tlie 
Great Canal to Amstei-dain. Five miles from Leyden is a great dike — the 
Land-acheiding. Three-qnarters of a mile nearer ia another, called the 
Greenway. There is another still, called the Kirkway. In&ide of these 
are the forts and redonbts— sixty- two in all, which are in tlie possession 
of the Spaniards. Half a pound of meat and half a ponnd of bread 
is all they have to cat a day, the aldermen weighing it out to eauh per- 
son in the city. On every side the Sijaniards pitch their tents. The peo- 
ple of Leyden are shut in. Only by pigeons can they send word to 
the Prince of Orange, They have no soldiers; bnt every citizen is a 
soldier, and so is every woman. May and June pass ; there are frequent 
skirmishes, 

" We will pay a bounty for the head of every Spaniard," say the 
bnrgomasters of Leaden, and now and then a man steals out, kills a 
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Spaniard, cats off his head, brings it in, and sticks it upon a pole on the 
valle, that the Spaniards ma; see it. 

The Spanish general expects to starve the " beggars " into submission. 
The days go by. The Prince of Orange cannot raise an army large enough 
to fight Valdez ; bnt there is one thing that can be done — he can let in tlie 
sea npon the land, and drown out the hateful myrmidons of the Pope and 
of Philip. The people hail the proposition with joy. " Better a drowned 
land than a lost land. We can pump it dry ^;ain, if we drown it; but if 
we yield to the Spaniards, our liberties are gone forever," they say, 

" Cut the sluices!" It is the order issued by the Silent Man, and men 
go to work with their spades dicing away the dikes. But what will 
the people in the country do J They must leave their homes. There is 
a scene of confusion. They take their pigs, cattle, goats, their goods and 
chattels, on board their boats, and hasten to Amsterdam. It is bard to 
see the property disappearing beneath the waves, to behold their bouses 
floating away ; but better this than to give up their rights. 

A pigeon flies into Leyden with a letter fastened to ite neck. The 
burgomaster reads the letter to the people : 

" The dikes are cut. There are two hundred vessels ready to sail to 
your relief loaded with provisions." 

The cannon thunder, the belb ring, the people sing a j^alm of thanks- 
giving over the joyful news, for starvation is staring them in the face. 



The Spaniards wonder what is going on in the city. It is not long, 
however, before they know that something is going on outside which they 
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never dreamed of. The water begins to rise aro\ind them. Wliat is the 
meaning of it } It rises slowly. Light dawns upon them. The dikes are 
broken, and an enemy which they will bo powerless to resist is stealing 
upon them. It riees ten inches, and comes to a Etaiid-still. They are safe. 
It will not rise any higher. They laugh at the " beggare." 

" do up the steeples, you ' beggars,' and see if the ocean is coming to 
your relief." 

The people go np and look toward the north. They can see water 
covering the fields, but then it is only a few inches deep, and the Spaniards' 
camp is still ou dry land. They gaze in sorrow, for the bread and meat 
are nearly gone. People are already starving. 

There ai-e sea " beggars " as well as land " be^ars," and the " beggars " 
of the sea are getting I'eady to come to the aid of their beleaguered 
brethren. 

Admiral Poisot commands tliem. They are hardy sailors — twenty- 
five hundi'ed in number. The man on the tower in Leyden discovers 
the " beggare " of the sea. There tliey are, only five miles away, two 
hundred armed vessels loaded with provisions. The vessels have sailed 
in over the submei^d land fifteen miles, passing over fields and gar- 
dens. The fleet reaches the great dike^the Land-scheiding, which is 
guarded by the Spaniards ; but the " beggars " of the sea open fire 
upon them. Some of them leap out of the ships, wade to the dike, and 
quickly oveipower the Spaniards. None are spared, but all are put to 
death. 

Js ow the " beggars " are at work with their spades breaking down the 
dikes, the water rusites through, and the \'e8eels float on. 

The admiral seizes the second main dike, the Greenway, and breaks 
it down. He floats his shipa to a etone bridge, a fortress in itself, swarm- 
ing with Spaniards. The admiral cannot take it. His vessels ground. 
Tiie wind is off the shore, and the water, instead of rising, is falling away. 
For a week the vessels lie there imbedded in the mud. 

The wind suddenly whirls north-west, and the wa^es roll in once mora 
The \esBel8 float They are only half a mile from Leyden, but between 
the fleet and tlia.city is the Kirkway, and the forts, swarming with Span- 
iai-de and bristling with gnus. Oli, how dismal the days in the besieged 
town! Thousands have died of starvation. Bread — there is none. All 
the malt-cake has been eaten. The people are eating dogs, cats, and mts. 
A few cows only are left. When one is killed, every scrap is eaten. 
They boil the hide, make it into soup. They eat the intestines, boil tlie 
honis to get the last particle of marrow. The famishing creatures strip 
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tlie leaves from the trees, dig np the roots of gi'ass growing in the streets, 
and devour tbem. 

Infante starve iu the ai-ms of tlieir mothers, and motliers drop dead in 
the streets, or creep awaj tu die in some lonel; place. The watchmen, as 
they go their rounds, tind corpses everywhere. Eight thousand have died 
of starvation. T)ie air is reeking witti malaria, but still the people of Lcy- 
deo hold ont. 

Pieter Van der Werff is burgomaster. lie stands in the inarket-place 
—tall, haggai'd with hnnger, worn ont with watching. 

There are a few faint-hearted ones. " Give up the city," they cry. 

" Would yoii have me surrender ? I have taken my oath to hold the 
city. May God gi\e me strength to keep it I Here, take my sword; 
plunge it into my body; divide my flesh to appease your hunger, if you 
will ; but, God helping me, I never will surrender." 

Brave Van der Werff I For this heroic fii-mness your name shall go 
down the centurios, 

"Ha! ha! How do you rat^^aters get on? The sea hasn't come to 
Leyden yet." It is the taunt which the Spaniards sliout, secure in tlie 
fortifications. 

" Ton call uB rat-eaters. We are ; but so long as you can hear a dog 
bark inside of the walls, you may know tliat the city holds oat. We will 
eat our left arms, and fight with our right When we can stand no longer, 
we will set fire to the city, and perisli in the flames, rather than give up 
our liberties," is the answer hurled into the teeth of tlie Spaniards. 

The night of October 1st comes. The city is at its last gasp. Day 
after day the wind has been off tlie shore, and the fleet has lain motionless 
in the mud. The wind whirls south-west and blows a hurricane. The 
sea is rolling in. The water rises. The vessels float " Hurrah t" The 
cry goes up from the " be^^rs " of the sea. The morning cornea, the fleet 
is close upon two of the forts. The Spaniards are seized with a panic. 
They leave tlie fortifications, and rush along the dike. The "beggars" 
of the sea chase them, throwing harpoons, and striking them down just as 
tliey have harpooned the. walruses of the north seas. Only one fort blocks 
the path of the " beggars " now. Let them but take that, and the city will 
be saved. Night comes on. In the morning the "beggars" will open 
upon the fortress with all their cannon. The waves are rolling in, dashing 
over the dikes. Dark and gloomy the hours. In the city everybody is 
astir ; for when morning comes tlie citizens will make a sortie, and iight 
their way to the fleet. 

Crash! There is a sound of a falling: wall. The citizens stand,agha8t, , 
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for the wa^es have undermined the wall of the city, and there ia a wide 
gap through which the Spaniards can enter the town. There is a hitbbui) 
in the Spanish camp. All is lost ! No, not all. Day dawns. The forls 
ai-e silent. No Spaniards are in sight, not even a sentinel pacing his beat. 
Just outside of the fort is the fleet. The cannon are loaded, and the 
men stand with lighted matches. The "beggai-s" of the eea are deter- 
mined to sweep all before them. 

The admiral sees a man wading through the water toward tlie Sect, 
wliile the people in the city see a boy waving his cap from one of the 
forts. What is tlie meaning of it i 
" They are gone !" he cries. 

There is not a Spaniard left. At midnight they fled. Tlie falling of 
the wall filled them with consternation. They think the citizens are mak- 
ing a sortie, and flee along the dike, and now they are miles away. They 
might have stayed secure. The fleet might have been beaten back. Had 
they wait«d till daybreak, they might have marched into the eity over the 
fallen wall. 

Up to the town sail the ships ; out from their honses creep the starv- 
ing citizens. The sailors are tossing meat and loaves of bread on shore. 
The starving creatures eat as wolves eat; and then they enter the great 
chnrch, fall on their knees, and, with 
tears upon their cheeks, give thanks 
to God. 

Never again shall the Spaniard 
beleagner Leyden ; never again shall 
Philip encamp his annies in their 
fields, over which the sea is rolling. 
They have drowned their land, bnl 
have saved that which is worth more 
than honscB, lands, or life — their lib- 
erty. From this time on they will 
wage war agaitist the Spaniards till 
they drive them from the country. 
There is great rejoicing in Amster- 
dam. Tlie people send more sup- 
[>lies to their friends in leyden. 
Other cities contribute. Elizabeth 
of England befriends tliem. She is 
|-^-<» '**-i35p*ii^ ^_-'- ^s — - I greatly moved when she hears of 

lUE OLL. l'iil-ki;h. their Bufferings, and of tlieir bravery 
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aud endnrance. She seods Sir William Davison with money to aid them. 
Sir William has a young man for his secretary, William Brewster, who 
performs his duties so faithfully that the burgomaster presents him with 



a gold chain. Let its take a good look at this yoang man, for we shall 
see him by-and-by in the old manorhoiise at Scrooby, and on tiie shores 
of New England, laying the foundations of liberty in the New World. 
Sir William Davison is his friend ; and Elizabeth's great minister. Sir 
Thomas Cecil, has appointed him to this position. He is in high favor. 
He loves liberty, and his soul is greatly stirred at the outrages committed 
by the Spaniards. lie is learning early in life that liberty is worth more 
than all things else. 

22 
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CHAPTER SXVr. 

WIIT THE QUEEN OF SCOTLAND LOST HER HEAD. 

EIGHTEEN years have paBsed since Mary of Scotland fled from tbe 
kingdom. Slie has been a prisoner tlie while. Going back to th&t 
day when slie came, weary and worn, to Carlisle, we see her sending a 
letter to Elizabeth asking for an interview, wliicb the Queen of England 
will not grant, bitt who sends Sir Erancis K.nollya to give a reason for the 
refnsal. While Sir Francis is on his way, a letter comes from Catherine 
de' Mediet. Thns it reads ; " Princes should assist each other to chastise 
and puni^Ah subjects who rise against them, and are rebels against their 
sovereigns," 

Catherine wants Elizabeth to march an army into Scotland to put 
down Mary's half-brother, the Earl of Murray, who, though ruling in the 
uaine of Mary's son, is in reality king. 

Sir Francis has an interview with Mai^. 

" Some suspicions are abroad in regard to the complicity of your grace 
in the murder of Lord Damley, and the queen will appoint a commission 
to investigate the matter," says Sir Francis. 

" I am not answerable to the Queen of England. Sovereigns are 
amenable to no one," is Mary's reply. 

" Princes may be deposed by their subjects in some cases — if insane, 
for instance, or if they have committed murder," Sir Francis replies. 

The tears steal down Mary's cheeks. This is the new doctrine. Kings 
and queens answerable to their subjects? Never. To admit it will be 
admitting that they can do wrong. It is the doctrine which George 
Buchanan inculcated in that little pamphlet which he published, written 
in Latin, and entitled " De Jure Regni." To admit such a doctrine will 
be admitting that subjects can cut off the heads of sovereigns; whereas 
fmm time immemorial only sovereigns have had the right to decapitate 
subjects. 

George Buchanan is superintending the education of Mary's boy, King 
James. The boy ia proud and wilful, and thinks that, as ho is king, he 
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may do as lie pleases. One of his playmates is the young Earl of Mar, 
who lias a tame sparrow, which James would like to own. 

"Give it to me," is bis demand, 

" I won't," the Mar boy replies, not wishing to part with bis pet. 

"It is mine. I am king," James retorts, and seizes it. 

"Take that!" and Mar gives him a blow in the face with his fiist 



"What is all this fuss about?" George Buchanan asks, aa he entent 
the room. 

" He has seized my sparrow," says Mar. 

" It was mine. I am king," James answers. 

"King, are you? I'll teach you uot to take things by force;" and 
the boy-king has his ears boxed. ,-, , 
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One da; George Buchanao is reading, aud James and Mar disturb 
liim. 

" Bo qniet !" says Bnchauan. 

"I eliall make as much ngise as I please. I liave the right; I am 
king." 

George Buchanan lays down his book, takes the Ring of Scotland ovet 
his knee, and gives him a spanking. The Ckiuutese of Mar rushes in, with 
her bands uplifted in horror. 

" How dare yon lift your hand against tlie Lord's anointed, f abe cries. 

It is not a very polite reply which gruff Geoi^ Buchanan makes ; bnt 
he informs her tliat the boy, although he is king, must behave himself, 
and have respect to the rights of others. 

Mary's friends — the Cardinal of Lorraine in France, the Duke of Nor- 
folk in England — are intriguing with some of the nobles of Scotland to 
create disafEeetion iu England against Elizal>oth. The Dnke of Norfolk 
will rally his followers ; the Cardinal of Lorraine and the Duke of GntEe 
will raise an army iu France; the Scots will take the field, bring about a 
revolution iu England, dethrone Elizabeth, liberate Mary, and make her 
queen not only of Scotland, but of England. The Dnke of Norfolk pro- 
poses to marry her. He is rich and powerful, and nnder bis lead England 
and Scotland shall once more be brought nnder the authority of the Pope 

The Pope knows what is going on. He has a plan for the extermina- 
tion of all who will not submit to hie authority. They Ehall be crushed 
out in England and France abke. 

" Take no prisoners, but kill all who fall into your bands," is his mes- 
sage to the Duke of Guise.* He sends a present to the Duke of Alva, 
Philip's blood-tliirety general, who is trying to crush out the liberties of 
the people of Holland. Fugitives from France and the Netherlands flee 
to England to find protection, and are protected. 

Shall Elizabeth release Mary from pinson ! It is the one great qu&- 
tion. It was a breach of hospitality to put her in prison. Mary caine 
into England a fugitive. For eighteen years she has been a prisoner. 
Why? Because she is the central figure around whom all the conspwi- 
ators rally. The Jesuits are travelling through the country denonncing 
Eliza))etli. Philip of Spain is sending his spies throughout the land to 
stir np the people to rebel. The Duke of Guise will help. The disaf- 
fected Scots will rally to overthrow the Earl of Murray. 

On Februai-y 25th, 1570, the Pope publishes a bull absolving all Eng- 

• "Hisiorf of the Pope*," Ranke, vol. i., p. 388. ^ 
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lisbmen from allegiance to Elizabeth, and enjoining them not to obey lier 
commands. The Eai'ls of North nmberland and Westmoreland begin tiie 
rebellion. Shall Elizabeth remain quiet, and see the affections of her sub- 
jects alienated? 

Now comes the news that the streets of Paris are running with the 
blood of murdered Ilngiienots. If heretics are murdered in France, why 
may they not be in England ? 

On September 5lh, 1570, the Bishop of London writes a letter to Sir 
William Cecil, Elizabeth's prime minister: ** Men's heai'ts ache for fear 
that this barbarous treachery will not Btop in France, but wilt reach ns." 

Bishop Sandys, who owns the old manor-house at Scrooby, writes to 
Sir William Cecil : " Cut off the Scottish qneen's head forthwith." 

Why does Bishop Sandys desire that Mary shall lose her head ? Be- 
cause that she is the one individual around whom all tlie powers of Spain, 
France, Scotland, and Rome rally, for the overthrow of the government 
in Church and State, established by Henry VIIL, overthrown by Mary, 
and re-established by Elizabeth. 

Parliament passes a law making it treason for any one to publish the 
Pope's bull in England, or to deny that Elizabeth is rightful qneen ; but, 
notwithstanding the law, the Jesuits are determined to drive Elizabeth 
from the throne. What care they for law? To tlie Pope alone are they 
snienable. 

A great number of Jesuit priests — Englishmen, who have been study- 
ing at Douay, in France — come one by one. 

" Elizabeth is a usurper. She is no longer queen. The Pope has de- 
1>osed her.- Mary is the true queen." They whisper it to the people, to 
incite them to rebellion. It is not long before the priests are arrested. 

"We are not traitoi-s. You persecute us because we are Catholics," 
say the prisoners. 

"For fourteen years none have been persecuted on account of their 
religion here in England. Do you ■ not support tlie Pope's bull ?" the 
judges ask. 

"The Pope in his bull says it is not binding on us to resist the qneen, 
unless the bnti can be executed," the Jesuits respond. That is what Loyola 
taught. 

*'That means that when yon are strong enough you will drive the 
qneen from the throne. If England is attacked, will you support the 
qneen ?" 

The Jesuits make no replj-. They are condemned as traitors, as in- 
citers of rebellion, and are executed. C (~)(~)olc 
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Now comes the news, in I5S4, of the asBassination of William, the 
Silent Mail. Papists did it. All Euglaud becomes hot against the Jee- 
iiits. They are ari-ested bj scores, and put to death. The Jesuits are sus- 
pected and closely watched. Those who have been to confession, or at- 
tended mass in secret places, ai-e thrown into prison. The country is in 
jio mood to tolerate liberty of conscience. 

Over in Paris is Francis Walsingham, who is heating the Jesuits at 
their own game. lie lias his spies everywhere. Servants who wait on 
tables, hair-dressers, chamber-maids, valets, coachmen — men in all stations 
— have tlieii- eyes and ears open day and night to see and hear what is 
going on, and Sir Francis pays them. He discovei's that there is a plot 
to assassinate Elizabeth and place Mary on the throne. The conspiratore 
in France and Spain are in coireepondence with others in England. Mary 
knows what is going on. The conspirators in England are arrested and 
executed. What shall be done with Mary} The ministers appoint a 
court to try her. 

" I am not a subject, to bo tried ; I am a queen," is Mary's pivitesL 

" You cannot try one who reigns by the command of God," say her 
friends. 

"She has resigned her crown, and is no longer queen," the judges 
reply. 

" She i-esigned because she was compelled to, and therefore it is not 
binding," her friends resi>ond. 

"Th^ safety of the peopU is the highest law" sa^ the judges, over- 
throwing at once the doctrine that kings and queens have rights so sacred 
that they cannot be dealt with. The judges have read George Buchanan's 
little pamphlet, and the world is beginning to understand that kings and 
queens are amenable to law as well as common people. 

The court declares Mary guilty, and Parliament presents an addr^s 
to Elizabeth asking her to sign a warrant for her exeuntion, for no one 
can be executed unless the queen signs the wan-ant. Elizabeth hesitates. 
Mary is her cousin. Shall she put her to death! Parliament has de- 
clared her to be an enemy to the public peace — a conspirator. If Eliz- 
abeth were to die, Mary would claim the throne, and there would be nu 
end of trouble. Henry III. of France sends a letter threatening Eliza- 
beth with vengeance if Mary be put to death. Mary's son James sends 
commissioners to intercede for her; while Philip II. of Spain prepares to 
make war on England. 

Elizabeth is moodj' and silent. Those who wait upon her hear her 
talking to herself. , - . 
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" Strike, or be struck 1" 

A letter comes from Spain: "Fliilip U fitting out s great fleet and 
army to invade England." 

Elizabeth appoiiite Earl llowaixl, a Catholic, as lord high admiral, to 
command her fleets, which gives great offence to some of her friends ; but 
the earl is an Englishman, and hie allegiance to his sovereign is his first 
duty. Elizabeth will trnst him. She talks over Mary's case with him ; 
what they say no one knows : but when the earl leaves her, he calls in 
Sir William Davison. 

" The qncen desires yon to prepare a warrant for the execution of the 
Qneen of Scots," he says. 

Sir "William writes it in secret, though quite likely his secretaiy, Wil- 
liam Brewster, knows what he is doing, for Sir William places implicit 
<;oDfidence in him. When it is ready, Sir William enters tlio qneen's 
apartment, and Elizabeth signs her name in a bold hand, as she is wont 
to do. A messenger hastens away with the document ; and in the Castle 
of Fotheringay the Scottish queen, whose life lias been one of so many 
vicissitudes, wlio has seen little happiness, but much sorrow, meets her sad 
and mournful fate. She has committed no crime ; but while she lives, 
the liberties of England are in danger of being overthrown, and the peo- 
ple breathe more freely when they hear tliat she is dead. 
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CDAPTER XXVn. 

THE EETWBUTION THAT FOLLOWED CRIME. 

THE HiignenotB of France are not exterminated by the terrible mas- 
eacre of St. Bartholomew; there are still one hundred thousand in 
the kingdom. Catherine de' Medici and the Duke of Gnise are deter- 
mined to root them out, and the jonng king, Henry III., ia a pliant tool 
in their hands. 

" I will have but one religion in the State," is the edict of the weak 
boy-king. The Huguenots must give up their religion, or fight for life, 
liberty, and property. Give up tliey will not. A terrible war begins. 
Heniy of Kavarre is the leader of the Hugnenots. The whole country is 
disturbed. Amidst all the commotion, what ia the young King of France 
doing ) Ho is down in the city of Lyons, baying all the little dogs, par- 
rots, and monkeys he can find — paying more than one hundred thousand 
crowns for tliem. With him are two hundred women, and as many men 
— ladies and gentlemen of the court, who have nothing to do but to eat 
and drink, dance and sing, and dawdle their time away ; while the peo- 
ple, witli no security of life or property, with no freedom of thought or 
action, are plundered by tho tax-colleiitors of their hard earnings, to main- 
tain the worthless, dissoliite creatures in all their mock gentility. 

We come to 1588. The Duke of Gnise has been laying a plot to get 
rid of Henry III., and also Henry of Navarre, the leader of the Hugue- 
nots, who is heir to the throne. The duke is not content with being a 
duke; he must be king. But how shall he do it? He will summon the 
Jesuits. He will manage to have his o^'n immediate friends appointed 
chief inquisitors. He consults with the Hoty League. But the king is 
aware of what is going on. He sees through the plan of the wily man, 
who is on his way from Nancy, a town in Nortliem France, to Paris. 

"Tou must not enter Paris without my consent," is the order which 
the king sends to him. What does the Duke of Goise care for tkatt 
Nothing. 

" If you will break with tho king, I will send you three tuuidred thon- 
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wmd crowns, and seven tlionsand soldiers," is the word which comes to 
the diibe from Philip II. 

The Leaguers are in Paris, secretly stirring np the people, distributing 
money to the rabble. 

" What a noble, generons man the Duke of Onise must be I He does 
not spend Ins money buying 
poodles and monkeys !" So 
say the people, as the coins 
drop into their hands. They 
are ready to take np arms for 
Bucb a man against the weak- 
minded Henry. 

At noon, May 12th, a man 
in a white doublet, black cloak, 
tall, dignified, with a. scar on 
his face, enters the Gate of St. 
Martin. All Paris is out to 
welcome him. " Ilurrah for 
the Duke of Guise !" The 
shont runs along the streets. 
The people come ont with 
their arms, and the king flies 
in terror to a place of safety. 
Then there are negotiations, 
and the weak, vacillating king 
comes to terms, accedes to 
all the dnke's demands, pnb- 
lishes an edict against the Hu- 
guenots, and another declaring 
that Henry of Navarro has no 
right to the throne. The king 

appoints to office all whom the ubnsi m. 

duke says must be appointed 
— the duke himself being made lieutenant-general, commanding the army. 

Ciiristmas comes. The duke is master. The king feels his degradation. 

" What shall I do !" He pnta the question to one of his trusty friends. 

"Arrest the dnke, and have him tried." 

"Strike him at once. He is planning your destruction. Toa never 
can try him for treason. Strike, and get rid of him," is the advice of 
another. C.OOgIc 
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"Walls have eai-s ; and a servant, a bjij of the duke's, hears it. The 
duke ie sitting at dinner, when a servant hands him a note. Thug it 
reads : " Tlie king intends to kill you." 

The dnke takes a ■pen and writes, " He does not dare to." llie dnke 
does not know, nor does he care, who sent the note, for lie is conscions of 
his power. To-morrow morning he is to meet the king in coimcil, and he 
will make new demands more humiliating to the king. Morning comes, 
and tlic dnke enters the couneil-cliambor. It is cold and chilly. 

"Will you kindle a fire I" 

A servant lights the wood upon the hearth, and the dnke warms him- 
self, eating, while doing it, some plums, which another servant brings him. 



" The king would like to see you in his chamber." The Secretary of 
State brings the message. Now he will make his demands. Every Hu- 
guenot shall be exterminated. He pulls up his cloak, and takes his hat 
Some of the couneillors have come in. lie bows to them with kingly 
grace, and passes through a door. Whip I whip t whip ! whip ] whip ! 
Five strokes from as many poniards. Nine men have been standing con- 
cealed in the passage-way, and five of them have plunged their weapons 
into his body. 

" God have mercy !" It is his only cry. There he lies, doee by tlie 
liing's bed, his blood flowing from fi\e "hastly wounds. , - i 
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Tlie king comes from an iimcr chamber. " Is it done f 

" YcB." 

The king bends over the body and kicks it. Who was he that stamped 
tlie heel of his boot into the face of the de»d Coligiiy, sixteen ye&n ago, 
on the night of St Barthoiomew ? The Diike of Guise, now weltering 
ill his gore, did not stop on that eventful night to ponder the words of 
Christ GODceming retribntion, " With what measure ye mete, it shall be 
measured to yon again." But the retributive hour has come, and the 
words spoken by that Carpenter of Galilee ara not fiction, but stem 
and iiTeversible fact. The time has been long, but the measure has 
come at last. 

''I am king." Henry speaks the words, and goes to see bis mother, 
Catherine, old and feeble now. 

" How are yon this morning P 

" Better," Catherino replies. 

" So am I," 

" Yon have had the duke put out of the way, I hear, I hope the cnt- 
ting is all right ; but now for the sewing." So the mother addresses the 
son. Thirteen days later, the graudniece of Leo X. — the woman who 
poisoned Jeanne d'Albret, who planned the massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
who poisoned her own son Charles, who has been accessory to many other 
orimes — lies upon her bed, weak, helpless, with deatli staring her in tlie 
face. " Blood I blood ! There is a river of blood !" she cries. " See I see ! 
The devils are after me t they are dragging me down to hell." 

She is a maniac. Deatii steals on apace. The withered hands mov6 
eonvalsively ; the once fair face is haggard now; the lips quiver, and the 
breathing ceases. Deatli lias come, and that is the end I la it? If the 
good which men do lives after them, does the evil die when the pulse 
ceases its beatings ? No. A legacy of blood and hate, of war and crime, 
is what Catherine de' Medici bequeaths to France, 

Six months pass. The King of France and Henry of Navarre are at 
SL Cloud, with their armies. The land is convulsed with civil war. Paris 
is in the hands of the Holy Leaguers, who fain would exterminate every 
Huguenot. 

It is Tuesday, August 1st, that a monk appears at St. Cloud ; he has 
come from Paris, with a message for the king. 

" Yon can't go in," says tlie gnai-d, 

"Let him come in," shouts the king from his tent. The monk passes 
in, bows low before the king to present a paper. A poniard flashes in the 
air, and tlie monk drives it to the hilt into the king's abdomen. 

i.L.oogIc 
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" He has killed me !" The shoot is heard by the gnarde, who msh in 
in season to see tlie king falling to the floor. Jacques Clement staiidc 



there, with his arms outstretched, as if to make a cmcifix of himself in 
hie fanatical hatred of the king. In a moment he is hacked to pieces. 

Henry of Navarre and the Duke of Sully are witli the army. A horse- 
man rides np at a swift pace, bows to Henry, and whispere in his ear, and 
tlie three gallop to St. Cloud. The king is dying, but coDEcious. 

" Navarre is your king ; recognize him as the rightful King of France," 
are the words tliat fall from the lips of the wounded sovereign. 

"We will." 

" Swear it." 

The noblemen who have gathered round fall upon their knees, and lift 
their liands to heaven in confirmation of their promise. The dead king 
is borne to his tomb ; and the boy bom and nurtured among the defiles 
of the Pyrenees, whose infant lips were wet with wine and chafed with 
garlic by a doting old grandfather, is King of France — Henry TV., the 
first of tlie house of Bourbon. 

Thongh Henry IV. has come to the throne, the war is not yet ended. 
The Leaguers are in possession of Paris, and the Duke of Mayenne, 
yonngest brother of the Duke of Guise, their leader. The ynr widens- 
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Queen Elizabeth of England sends over six thousand men to aid Henry. 
On March 14th the two ai'mies meet on the plain of Ivry, Henry with 
ten thousand, and the Duke of Mayenne with thirteen thousand men. 

" My children," says the king, just its the battle is beginning, " if you 
lose sight of your colore, rally to my white plume ; yon will always find 
it in the path to honor and glory. The historian Macaulay tells us about 
the battle : 

" The king ii come to marshal ni, in all his annor dreat, 
And he ha« bonnd a snow-white plume upon bii gallant cre». 
He looked opon his people, and a tear was in bis e;e ; 
He looked npon ihe trnitora, and bis glance was item and high. 
Bight graciouilr he smiled oa us, aa rolled from wing to wing, 
Down all our lin?, a deafening about, ' God sare our lord the king!' 
'And if mj ilandard- bearer bit, aa fall full well he may, 
For never saw I pruniise yet of such a blood; fray. 
Press where je see my white plume shine, amidst the ranks of war. 
And he your orifliimuie to^ay the helmet of Kavarre.' " 

The Leaguers are utterly routed. Their commander is a fat man ; he 
seeks safety in flight, but is overtaken and captnred. Henry treats him 
kindly. 

" Spare the Fi^ench," are his orders to his troops. He will not have a 
Frenchman put to death. 
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But how shall Henry govern t He ie a Huguenot, while three- foartli$ 
of the people of France ai-e Catholics. He cai-es very little for the forms 
of religion ; but lie believes that every man sliould be allowed to think for 
himself in religious mattei'S. He sees that the countiy is torn hy factions. 
He would have the people united ; and, to bnng about a union, decides to 
give in his adhesion to the Roman Church. Some of the bigoted Catli- 
olics say that he is a hypocrite, while many of the Huguenots accnse him 
of being a traitor. For the sake of peace, he acknowledges Uie Pope as 
the head of the Chnrch, He marks out his course of action. There shall 
be fieedom of conscience to every man, and there shall be no more burn- 
ing or hanging of heretics. 

The country has been di'enched in blood since Bernard Palissy, the 
potter, and his friends began to tiiink for themselves ; but at last, after tlie 
weary years, the people may think for themselves, without fear of priest 
or Pope. 

Henry publicly abjures the Huguenot faith, and ranks himself a Catli- 
olic; but on April 13th, ISdS, in the old town of Xantes, he publishes an 
edict guaranteeing protection and toleration to all. So liberty, like a ship 
at sea, after breasting the storm and tempest, sails in calmer waters. 
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CHAPTER X2VIII. 

WILLIAM BREWSTER AND HIS FRIENDS. 

ALTHOUGII sixty years have rolled away since Cardinal Wolsey 
made Uie old manor-house at Scrooby his home, some of t!ie old 
people living there can remember how he distributed alms to the poor on 
Sunday, how ho fed the lame and the blind from his kitchen-table. It is 
the year 1590, and the occupant of the old house is the young man, Wil- 
liam Brewster — Sir William Davison's secretary. He has seen the hol- 
lowness of court life, and is dissatisfied with it He learns that men who 
will be great have no end of trouble, Elizabeth has made liim one of 
her postmasters, and there lie is, living a quiet and peaceful life, looking 
after the mail, and the post-riders, and the travellers who go by post fi-om 
London np the great road to York. 

Great changes are taking place in England. Men are beginning to be 
inde|)endent in thought and action. Robert Brown, a zealous minister, 
has been preaching to congregations in London. Richard Clifton — a 
man with a long white beard — is also preaching independently of any 
antliority from tlie bishop. William Brewster believes tliat every man 
has the right to think for himself; that neither bishop, pope, king, nor 
queen should control men in religious matters. Many of his neighbors at 
Scrooby, Austerfield, Bawtry, Gainsborongh, and other little hamlets, are 
of the same way of thinking. They believe in having a pnre woi-sliip, 
and object to the wearing of gold-embroidered vestmentfl by the bishops, 
to bowing before the altar during service, and making the sign of the 
cross when their children are baptized. Thoy hate mummery, and so stay 
away from church, although it has been decreed that everybody in Eng- 
land must attend church, of which Elizabeth is the head. If they do not, 
the bishops will know why. They have a complicated machinery of 
courts to compel everybody to believe as they shall direct. Every man 
and woman in England must believe in the Thirty-nine Articles, which 
have been decreed by Parliament and the queen. Commissioners have 
been appointed to inquire about "heretical opinions," "seditious books^' . 
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aud to punish all who shall stay away from chin'ch on Sunday. Tliey 
arreet and iinpi-ison all who disobey their commands. The bishops hang 
John Copping and Elias Tbacker, and arreet. Uenry Barrow and John 
Greenwood. For what ? For not believing as they believe. Although 



Archbishop Whitglft is himself a lieretic, he will not tolerate a man who 
does not believe as he believes. If tlie Fope will not tolerate Archbishop 
Whitgift, lie, in turn, will not tolerate John Copping and the rest 

In tlie great etm^le for liberty brave men lay down their lives — 
not on the battle- field, charging ap to the cannon's month, l>nt on the 
scafFold, or else wasting away in loathsome prisons. John Co'pping aad 
Elias Thacker believe that men should lead pure lives. 

Tlie English people, for the most part, are a roistering set They love 
out-door sports, hnnting and fishing, and games — pitching quoits, wrestling, 
and dancing. They go into the green-woods on bright snmmer days, and 
have a dance — men, women, and children joining in the sport In the 
winter the villagers gather in a peasant's cabin, and bold their rnstic balls. 
They are rude in their manners, and spend much of their time in pl&y 
and idleness. 

John Copping, and others like him, tliiuk that so mncli daiicins, feut- 
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ing, and idlcnees are a waste of time ; that they are not iiromotive of good 
morals. Sunday afternoons are given to games and dances. The good 
ministei's believe that Sunday should not be used as a holiday, and they 
preach boldly for a purer way of living. The peasants are not tlie only 
ones who need reforming, for the carpenters, joiners, the tradesmen, and 
the well-to-do people spend a great deal of time in the ale-houses over 
their foaming mugs of beer. Archbisliop Whitglft does not ti-otible him- 
self about such things: he has little to eay against dancing on Sunday, 
or against their sports and drinking, or the drunlcenness, and idleness, 
and immorality; but he cannot tolerate a man who will not think as 
he thinks. He looks sharply after those who dissent from his way of 
thinking. For six years he keeps Henry Barrow in prison. He does not 
qaite dare to bum him, for the people of England do not intend to have 
any more roasting o£ human beings; but one morning, before London is 
astir, he has the poor man taken out to Tyburn, and speedily pnt to death 
by hanging. The same day he arrests John Penry, a Welshman, who 



has written a pamphlet in which he maintains tliat every man has a right 
to act accoi'ding to the dictates of his conscience in matters pertaining to 
religion. Archbishop Whitgift cannot permit any such heresy. On June 
7th, 1593, John Penry is taken ont and lianced. f-' i 
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N^ot withstanding the hiBhopa are hunting down those whom tliey de- 
risive])' call Fiiritaits, it does not deter the poetmaater at Scrooby and his 
frieodB frotn thiuking for themselves. More than that, Brewster invites 
his neighbors to come to the old manor-house on Sunday, to hear a man 
with a long white beard — Kichsrd Clifton — pi-each: sometimes, when 
Clifton is not there, John Robinson preaches. After tlie service Brewster 
^___ _ gives tliem bread and beer. 



\ 



lie and Lis friends believe that 
any body of Christian believere 
may be a clmreh, and that 
the minister is their bishop. 
They believe that the chnrches 
oi^nized by Peter, Paul, and 
t)ie otiier apostles were just 
such churches. 

Among those who come to 
hear Eichard Clifton is a boy 
from Austei-field, William Brad- 
ford. The register in the Aus- 
terfleld clmi^h contains the 
recoixl of William's baptism : 

" Williun son of Will> Bnafoorth 
bapiized the XLXth daj of March Anno 
dm 1089." 

The next day, after the 
hanging of Penry, Parliament 
passes a law imprisoning for 
three months all who do not conform to the Queen's Cliurch, witii the 
confiscation of all their property, and perpetnal banishment from Eng- 
land. 

A non-confonning chnrch has been gathered in London ; but npon the 
passage of this law it is broken up, many of its members being banished, 
or else seeking safety in Holland. The postmaster of Scrooby and his 
friends, being so far away, are not molested ; and Sunday after Sunday 
they meet in the old manor-house for worship. 

On March 24th, 1603, Elizabeth, who for forty-fire years has been 
Qneen of England, draws her last breath, and James of Scotland (who 
was spanked by George Buchanan), through his descent from Margaret, 
who in her bridal journey to Scotland stopped at the old manor-house, 
becomes King of England. lie is thirty-six years old. It is to be feared 
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that the spanking did him little good, for he ia vain, Belf-willed, liypocrit- 
ical, seltieli, and superstitions. He believes that wrinkled old women sell 
themselves to the devil to bewiteli the people; and he has been liairying 
witches at a fearfnl rate — hanging, drowning, and bnrniiig them. He ia 
not the only one who believes in witches. For that matter, everybody 
believes tliat they ride about on broomaticka at nigiit, creeping tlirough 
key-holes, and entering houses to torment tlie people. Everybody be- 
lieves tliat witches should be put to death. It is the epint of the age. 

There are seveml hundred intnistei-s in England who desire purer ways 
in the Church, and tliey present a {petition to James, asking that there may 
be a new order of things. He grunts them an andience at Hampton Court 
— it is not a hearing, for when they begin to present their plea, he inter- 
rupts them : 

" I will have one doetiine, one discipline, one religion. I alone will 
decide. I will make yon conform, or I will harry yon out of the land, 
or else do worse — hang you." The bishops are delighted. 

Tlie king is greatly pleased with himself. " I peppered tliem sonnd- 
ly," he says, in glee, to the bishops. He issues a proclamation requiring 
everybody to conform to the Church of which he is the head. )Vhat shall 
the men and women who meet in the old manor-house at Scrooby dot 
They value life ; but principle is worth more tliati propei-ty or life. They 
love their country ; but liberty is worth more than country. They will 
sell their lands, bid good-bye to old England, and find a refuge in Hol- 
land, where, since the Spaniards have been driven out, men may tliiuk 
for themselves. Not as individuals, but as a chnrdi — a body of Chris- 
tian believers — will they go. 

Why not go to the New World, beyond the Atlantic J There is much 
talk about Virginia just now — its delightful climate, its fertile soil, its 
fruits and flowers, and inexhaustible nches. The merchants of London 
are fitting out a colony to settle there ; but tlie power of tlie bishops will 
be felt there. Nor will the king let them go. " No Englishman shall 
transport himself to Vii^nia withont a license;" that is the king's proc- 
lamation. He will not even permit them to find a home amidst the 
■wolves, and bears, and Indians. Nor will he let them go to Holland. He 
liss the power to banish them; hut he will not let them go of tlieir own 
accord into exile. 

William Brewster and his friends resolve to leave the country secret- 
ly. It is iifty miles to the sea-coast; bnt they will make their way to 
the old town of Boston, and take a vessel to Amsterdam. Brewster has 
been there, and so makes all arrangements. A shin-master promises to , 
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take them. Tliej 6ell tlieir lands, ]>ack tlieir goods, and make their wa_T 
over the meadows and marshes to Boston. The land is so level that long 
before they reach the town they can see the tall towers of St. Botolph's 
Clinreh rising above the horizon. The; pass through the narrow streets, 
and go on board the ship, congratulating themselves tliat soon they will 
be beyond the jiirisdiutiou of the bishops. But they are doomed to dis- 
appointment The captain of the veesel ie a knave; be has informed the 



constable, who comee with a lot of policemen, and marches them to tlie 
office of the magistrate, who thrusts them into prison, where they are kept 
many weeks, till he can hear from London ; but after mnch eufFeriag they 
ai-e allowed to go at large. 

Six months pass. Brewster resolves to make another attempt to reach 
Ilolland, and this time makes a bargain with a Dutch skipper to take him- 
self and friends on boaid at a lonely place on tlie coast One by one the 
people leave tlieir homes. The women and children go in a boat The 
winds are high, and thoy are tossed about by tlie waves, snSering from 
sea-siokness. The men, carrying heavy packs, make their way through the 
marshes. They reach the appointed place, hut no ship is in eight The 
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boat rnns into a creek for shelter, for those on board are in a misera- 
ble plight — sick, wearj, disappointed, disheartened, with no home behind 
them, none before thorn, so far as they can see. All day, all night, they 
lie there. The morning dawns, and their hearts are joyful, for there in 
the ship riding at anchor ofF the shore a little distance. 

The women and children have spent the night on the land. The ship's 
small boats come in and carry their goods on board. Some of the men 
are on the ship, some on the land, when a troop of men come rushing over 
the sand-hills, armed with spears and gnna. The bishops' officers are npon 
them. Those on shore are seized — the women nidely assaulted. The 
Dutchman, seeing the commotion, and afraid that hie ship will be seized 
and himself thrown into prison, hoists the anchor, spreads the sails, and 
steers away. It is a sad hotir. Husbands and wives ai-e separated, fam- 
ilies broken np. There is loud lamentation, for who knows whether tbey 
ever will meet again. William Bradford is on board the ship. He is 
only nineteen years old; he gives this accoimt of the scene: "Pitiful it 
was to see the heavy care of these poor women — what weeping and cry- 
ing on every side; some for their husbands carried away in the ship, 
others not knowing what should become of them and their little ones; 
others melted in tears, seeing their poor little ones hanging about them, 
crying for fear and quaking with cold." 

The ship, instead of reaching Uolland in a few hours, is canght in a 
tempest, and driven nearly to Norway. For seven days and nights those 
on board see neither sun, moon, nor stars. Many times they fear that 
their last hour has come ; but after being tossed about for fourteen days, 
they are safely landed at Amstcidain. 

What shall tlie officers do with the women and children? To im- 
prison them because they were going with their husbands and fathers can- 
not bo thought of ; the people will not permit it No use to send them 
back to Scroohy and Austerfield, foi' they have no homes ; they can only 
set them at liberty. King James will gain nothing by keeping them in 
England ; and so, after many delays, they are permitted to make their 
way to Holland, to join their husbands and fathers. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

THE STAR OF EMPIRE. 

A CENTURY nearly has passed since Christopher Columbus under- 
took to reach the east by sailing west. During this period, the 
Spaniards have seized the West India Islands, conquered Mexico and 
Pei'n. They have a settlement in Florida, at St Aiignstine. Every ship 
sailing to Spain fi-om the new Western world carries silver and gold ; and 
the country of Ferdinand and Isabella is reaping a rich harveat. Trade 
and commerce feel the quickening inflneuce of tlie precious metals. 

Through all these years neither the Fi'ench or English have made a 
]>ernianent settlement in North America. Some Huguenots who settled 
at Port Royal, in South Carolina, have been massacred by the Spaniards ; 
and fram St. Augustine northward there is no human habitation, save the 
wigwams of the Indians. It is the year 1583, when Sir Humphrey Gil- 
l)ert, of England, with authority fiom Queen Elizabeth, sets sail, with two 
ships and three barks, on a voyage of discovery. He drops anchor on the 
3d of August, ill the harbor of St. Johns, Newfonndland, and is surprised 
to find thirty-six French vessels at anchor there. The crews are catching 
fish, and drying them on the rocke. Sir Humphrey informs the tishermeii 
that he takes possession of the island for Queen Elizabeth, and that they 
must obey the laws of England ; and if any one says anything against 
Elizabeth, he shall have his eai-s cropped, and lose all his goods: more, 
tJiey mnst all woi-ship in the way preecj-ibed by the Chnrch of England. 
Sir Humphrey grants the fishermen leave to dry their fish — a privil^e 
which they always have exercised ; but now they must pay for the prin- 
lege. Having established English authority, Sir Ilnmphrey sets sail for 
England ; but never again is he to see his native laud : his ship goes down 
in a storm with all on board ; but the vessel commanded by his half- 
brother, Sir Walter Raleigh, arriies safely in port. 

The disaster does not deter Sir Walter from making another voyage, 
A few months later he is abroad once more, sailing south -west till he 
i-eaches the coast of North Carolina, where he drops anchor, and rnake^ 
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tho acquaintance of tlie Indians, who are kind and liospitable. He makes 
a present u( a tin pan to a chief, who bores a hole in the rim, attaches 
a string, and wears it on liis breast as an ornainent and shiehl, and in 
retnm gives Sir Walter twenty skins of wild animals, worth a crown 
apiece; so that the Englishman gives away the tin pan at good profit. 
The climate is delightful, the air fragrant with Bowel's; and Sir Walter, 
who has a great admiration for Queen £lizal>eth — so great that he once 
placed Ilia scarlet -velvet cloak npon the mnd for her to walk on when 
landing at the Tower — names the country Virginia, in her honor. 

Sir Walter returns to England, carrying with him some of the tobacco 
of Virginia. Smoking is unknown in England; and one day when Sir 
Walter is puffing his Indian pipe, a 
servant coming in, thinking he is on 
fire, dashes a pailfnl of water npon 
him, wetting him from head to foot. 

The next year Sir Walter sails 
once more, with one hundred and fifty 
men, and makes a settlement at Roan- 
oke, leaving John White to govern the 
colony. Mrs. Dare, wife of one of 
the colonists, gives birth to a daugh- 
ter, whom she names Virginia — the 
first child of English parents bom in 
America. 

Sir Walter returns to England, but "" ''*"^" bhjovino his wpb. 

., ■ . IT- ■ ■ .1 J' (Prom inOldPriDL) 

sails again to Virginia tiie succeedmg 

year, to find the houses deserted and weeds growing aronnd them. The 
colonists have disappeared, no one knows whither. Never are they heard 
from. 

On December 19th, 1606, three small vessels glide down the river 
Tliames, spreading tlieir sails for a voy^e across the Atlantic. The 
largest is of one hnudi-cd tons, the next lai^est forty, and the smallest 
twenty tons. There are one hundred and five persons on board the ves- 
sels. They are leaving England to found a state in a wilderness thou- 
sands of miles away. They will find no homes awaiting them, no fields 
cleared, but a land inhabited by savages. Of the party, four arc carpen- 
ters, twelve laborers, forty -eight gentlemen, who look npon labor as a de- 
grading occupation. They have an indefinite idea of what is before them, 
and vagne conceptions of what they will do in the land whither they are 
going ; but somehow they all expect to make their fortunes, or else meet i ^ 
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witli exciting adventures, which will pay for all the liardship tliey may bo 
called upon to endure. 

Captain Newport, who-commands the expedition, has been in the New 
World. lie carried two crocodiles and a wild-boar to England, and pre- 
Bented tliein to the king, and tlie king has lent his influence to help on 
their enterprise ; merchants have aided it One of the poets of England 
has addressed an ode to the gentlemen : 

" Yon brave, hsroic mindi. 
Worthy jam country'* nnme, 
What faonnr Mill parsue; 
While loiiering hinds 
Lurk here nt home with Blinme, 
Go and subdue. 

"And in the regiona fnr 
Such heroes brinK je Fonh 
Am ihoae from whom we cnme. 
And plant our name 
Under the ttnr 
Not known nnto the North," 

One of the gentlemen is Captain John Smith, who is only thirty yeara 
of age, bnt who has had an adventurous life. He was bom only a short 
distance from where Doctor Wicklif lived, in 1579, When he was a 
school-boy, he had ench a longing to be a sailor that he sold his books 
and satchel to get money enough to go to sea; hut jnst then bia father 
died, and left him a good deal of money, and he concluded to remain 
in England and be a merchant He was a headstrong boy, and so wild 
and reckless that his friends were glad when he entered the service of 
Lord Willoughby, who sent him to France with his son Per^rio. He 
did not get on very well with his patron, who soon dismissed him, giv- 
ing him money enongh to get back to England ; but John, instead of 
going home, enlisted with the Dntch to flght the Spaniards, and aided 
the "beggars" in their efforts to drive Philip out of the conntry. When 
at last he set sail for England, he was shipwrecked. Instead of going 
home to his friends, he went to Scotland, made the acquaintance of Mr. 
David Hnme, who introduced him to King James — who was spanked by 
George Buchanan. The king had nothing for him to do, and he made 
his way back to England, went into the woods and built a hut, and be- 
gan to stndy military science, resolving to be a general. His friends 
came to see liiin in his forest home; but he could not stay there. He 
must be doing something. So he sails for Germany, to enlist in the 
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service of tlie emperor, who is fighting the Tiirks. He is robbed of all 
liis monej', and suffers for want of food ; and oiie da; he lies down, not 
caring what becomes of him; bat a kind-hearted man gives him food, 



and supplies him with money. This is in France. lie dlscovei'S the 
rascttl who robbed him. 

" You are the villain who stole my pnrse." 

Both dmw their swords. Click! click! click! they go, till John lias 
the tbief at hie mercy. C^t-nAnL^ 
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" Pay me rny money, yon scamp." 

" I have spent it." 

Tlie fellow begs for pardon, and Jobn, as kind as he is brave, allows 
him to go. 

At Marseilles be takes a ebip for Italy, which is crowded with pilgrims 
on their way to Rome. A storm comes on. The pilgrims count tlieir 
beads, and say tlieir prayers, while John calmly looks out upon the wares 
which every minute tlirealen them witli destruction, 

" He is a heretic — a wicked fellow," So the pilgrims whisper to each 
otlier. 

"He is a Jonah." 

"Let lis tlirow him overboai-d." 

They gather ai-ound liirn in auger, and seize him. He makes a brave 
fight, but It is one against one hundred. Overboard they tlirow him into 
the yeasty waves. But he is a good swimmer, and the ship is not far from 
the shore. The waves toss him to and fro; they roll over him, all but 
cti-angle him ; but, weak and exhausted, he reaches the shore. The next 
day a ship comes along, the captain takes him aboard, and in a few davs 
he finds himself at Alexandria, in Eg>'pt. A Venetian vessel saiU into 
l>ort, and a battle ensues between the two ships, in which John makes a 
brave fight for his friends, who capture their enemy's vessels, and find it 
laden with silks, spices, diamonds, and jewelry. John's share of the plnn- 
der amounts to eleven hundred dollars in money, besides a box of jewels 
worth a mnch larger sum. 

From Egvpt he makes his way into Hungary, joins the Austrian army, 
and is made a captain of cavalry. Uis troop is known as the "Fiery 
Legion," The Austrian general, Count Meldritch, is besieging the fortress 
of Eegal. One of the Turkish generals, Turbasliaw, sends a challenge into 
the Austrian camp: "I challenge any captain of the besieging army to 
combat" 

Many brave men are ready to accept it, but the lot falls on the young 
captain of the Fiery Legion. The fight is to be in the presence of all 
tlie high-born ladies. The combatants meet in the open field, the Turk 
in a suit of mail wrought with gold, the boy-captain in plain armor. I^e 
Tnrk has eagle's wings attached to his shoulder. Three janizaries at- 
tend him : one to carry his lanc«, the othei-s to walk by his side, and do his 
bidding. 

The kdicB on the castle walls wave their mantles as the Turk rides 
proudly forwaid to meet his antagonist, and poises his lance and rides at 
liirn full tilt; but the next moment the Turk is rolling upon the ground. 
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with his opponent's lance piercing his hrain. A lond wail goes up fi-oin 
tlie multitude gathered on tlie castlo walls, wliile sliouts of victory rend 
the air from the AuBtriaii hosts. 

Another Turkish general will avenge the death of his friend. That 



yonng Englishman's head eltall roll in the dnst. He sends a challenge. 
They meet; eacli shivers his lance; they fire their pistols, but misB; then 
whip out their swords. A stroke brings the Tnrk to the ground ; another 
severs his head from his body: and then Captain John challeugeB any , 
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officer in tlie Turkish army to fight liim. General Miilgro accepts the 
vhallenge. Tlie Turk comes out with a sword, battle-axe, and pistole. 
He swings his ase, to annihilate 
the mptain at a stroke ; but in au 
instant John runs him tlirough 
with his sword, and fintslies him. 
Tlie whole army escorts him into 
camp, amidst shouts of joy, the 
three Turks' heads being borne 
by tln-ee horses. Count Meldrit*;!) 
makes him a present of a splendid 
horso, a belt adorned witli jew- 
els, and a costly cimeter, and pro- 
motes him to be a major, and tlie 
emperor makes him a nobleman. 
His coat o^ arms is three Tnits' 
heads, and the motto " Yincere etl 
vivere.'" 
A few days later there is a battle, and the captain of the Fiery Legion 
goes down amidst a heap of dead, with Iiis blood oozing from a ghastly 
wound. The Anstrians are driven, and he falls into the hands of tlie 
Turks, who, thinking that he is a rich nobleman, kindly care for him, ex- 
])ecting that his friends will pay a large sum for his ransom. The pasha 
sends his prisoner to Constantinople, as a present to his sister. The giri 
sees how fair he is, and falls in love with him, .To save him from being 
sold, she sends him to another brother, a pasha who lives in tlie Crimea, 
on the shores of the Black Sea, asking him to take good care of the fair- 
faced young man ; but the brother shaves the captain's head, dresses him 
in sheepskins, rivets an iron collar on his neck, and sets him to threshing 
wheat. 

One day the pasha rides out to see how his captive is getting on. 
He gives the captain a cut with his wliip, but in an instant the flail iii 
Smitli's hands comes round with a whack upon the Turk's head. An- 
other blow, and lie is finished. Smith strips off the clothes of the 
pasha, secretes the body in a stack of wheat, fills a bag with grain, lap 
aside his slieepskin clothes, puts on tlie pasha's, mounts the horse, and 
flies like the wind across the fields and pasture -lands, reaching the wil- 
derness. The iron collar is stitl njwn his neck, bnt he muffles it and 
rides on, day after day, night aftei' night, reaching, after fonrteen days 
ride, the Russian frontier. The military officers are amazed at his story, 
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but help him on, and in a few weeks he siirpriseB Count Meldriteh t>; 
appearing once more in camp. 

When the war is over, he travels through Germany and Frauce to the 
Mediterranean, embarking on a French ship for Morocco; but, meeting 



a Spanish ship, a battle enenes. The young captain fights like a tiger, and 
the Spaniards are conquered. Instead of going on to Morocco, the ship 
puts back to port, and, tired of adventure, Smith makes liis way to Eng- 
land ; but he cannot rest, and now is on his way to the New World. , 

,oglc 
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King J&uies lias granted the colonists tlie exclusive right to occiipr a 
strip of country two hundred and forty miles wide, extending from the 
sonthem Ixiundary of the present State of Maryland to Cape Fear. The 
Oovemment is to be a council and a governor appointed by the king. 
There can be no religion in the colony except that of the Church of Eng- 
land. Tliere is not a single element of popular liberty in the charter. 
The colonists have no votes — no voice in anything. Besides being sub- 
ject in all things, in civil and religious matters, to the king, tliey are, at 
the same time, under a company of merchauts who have contributed to 
the outfit. Libeity is not a part of the cargo. 

The winds are contrary, and the slups steer sontliward to the Canary 
Islands, then west to tlie West Indies, tlien north-west to the coast of 
Virginia. On April 26th, 1607, the vessels enter Chesapeake Bay, and 
drop anchor under the shelter of a point of land where the water is so 
smooth, the sliores so peaceful and pleasant, that the colonists call it Point 
Comfort; and Captain Newport names the locality Cape Charles, and tlie 
headland on the opposite side of the hay Cape Henry, for the king's two 
sons. 

The Indians who inliabit the country gaze upon the vessels with won- 
der. Captain Kewport quiets theii- fears, and makes them presents, where- 
u]x>n they invite him to visit their village, where they give him a feast 
of such luscious oysters as never were seen in England. Captain Smith 
is sent by Captain Newport to open friendly intercourse with the great 
chief of the Indians. The man who lias had so many adventni-es in tlie 
East finds the chief wearing a crown of deer horns, colored red, with two 
eaglei^ fcatliei's in his hair, and a piece of copper dangling on one side of 
his head. Hie body is painted crimson, his face blue. The chief receives 
him courteously, smoking a pipe, and then lianding it to Captain Smith. 

The ships sail up a noble river, which Captain Newport names James, 
in honor of the king. He comes to a beautiful island, where he selects a 
place for a town, erects houses and a fort, and names it Jamestown — tlie 
first permanent English settlement in the new home of liberty. The col- 
onists go on shore, the stores aro discharged, and the vessels sail away, 
leaving the four carpenters, tweUe laborers, and forty-eight gentlemen to 
lay the foundations of a new oi-der of things in the Western world. The 
gentlemen are unaccustomed to hardship ; they are nnused to labor ; nor 
have they come to work. Labor ts degrading. They are aoldiere — ad- 
venturers. The summer sun blazes in the heavens like a fiery furnace, 
and tliey wilt beneath its fervent heat. Their provisions are damaged; 
the water is unwholesome. Fever sets in, and in a few days nearly eveiy 
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man, excepting tlie laborers, is down with fever. The gentlemen lose 
heart. Death makes its appearance ; fonr die in a single niglit. 

The governor, Edward Wingfield, is a merchant — avaricious, selfish, 
.graspiog. He has come to the New World to amass wealtiL He resery^aj^ 
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nil tlio choice things for himself — the beet tidbits and liquors. Captun 
John Smith, Captain John Rutcliffc, and Captain John Martin — three 
Captain Johns — are merabere of the conncil appointed bj the king, and 
are so incensed at Wingtield's course that they resolve to depoee him. 

" You refused me a bit of ohicken when I was sick, nor would you let 
me have a di-op of beer; and you gave me mouldy com," is Katcliffe's 
accusation. 

" You accused me of being lazy," says Martin. 

" You called me a liar," shouts Smith. 

They seize the governor, carry him on hoard a small veasel, and keep 
him as a prisoner. HatclifFe acts as governor. 

The provisions are nearly exhausted, and Captain Smith, with six men, 
goes in a boat to purchase com from the Indiaus ; but the red men, know- 
ing the wants of the whites, ask a round price, and will only sell a bas- 
ketful. The man who cut off the heads of the three Turks is not to be 
trifled with. He orders the soldiers to fire a volley, to intimidate the sav- 
ages. The guns flash/and the Indians flee in terror. The captain fol- 
lows them, and finds a great store of corn ; but the Indiaus, seeing thtt 
no barm has come to them, rally, and let fly tlieir arrows. The soldiers 
tire once more, this time taking aim, and three of the Indiaus are killed 
or wounded, while the rest flee in terror, astonnded at the effect of tlie 
gnns. Captain Smith seizes their medicine, or idol, knowing that tbej 
will be greatly troubled at its loss. The medicine-man comes to b<^ him 
to give it up. 

" Fill the boat with com, and I will restore it." 

The Indian is glad to comply, and his followers bring not only com, 
but turkeys, ducks, and venison. 

Smith ascends the Chickaliominy as far as he can go with a large 
boat, and then, with'two soldiei's, in a canoe, goes on many miles. Tbe 
soldiers left with the boat quarrel with the Indians; one is killed, the 
remainder flee, leaving Smith and his companions to whatever fate msy 
await tliem. His two companions are killed, and he is taken prisoner. 
His captoi-s lead him to their chief. He is promised his liberty if he 
will join in exterminating the colony. He feigns friendship, but infonns 
them tliat the colonists have terrible weapons, and will destroy tliem all 
" Send and sec if it is not so." He writes a note to the colonists to fire 
their cannon. 

The Indians arrive at Jamestown wilb the letter, and are amazed to 
see that everything happens just as Smith said it would. Their captive 
must be a supematural being, for ho can make paper talk. They bring 
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back aome gunpowder, which they intend to sow in the spi-iug, and so 
raise their own powder. 

Captain Smith is taken before the great chief , Powhatan, who wears a 
dress made of raccoon skins, witli a crown of red feathers. He sits upon 



a platform, witli liis two danghtera by hia side — the oldest fifteen, tlie 
yonngest thirteen years of age. They bring a bowl of water, tliat he 
may wnsh hie face, and a biincli of feathers for a towel. Then he has 
his trial, and is condemned to die. An Indian rolls a stone into the wig- 
wam, and the captain's head is laid niK>ii it. Two warriors raise their i 
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clabs to beat out his brains. Ilia time lias come; jet Le does not trem- 
ble. The Indians shall gee that the white man can die without a ^go 
of fear. 
• The jonngest girl by ihe side of the great chief gazes ^ippa^Jii scene. 
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Ilcr Iieart ia in coininntion. A Itoiiiid, trnd elie is lieiidhig over him, sliield- 
iug liiin from the chibs ready to descend upon liis ekuU. 

" Do not kill him 1 do not kill him !" 

Tlio chief loves hie daiightci', and for her sake spHrcs the captain's 
life, and sends twelve warrioi-s to conduct liim in safety to Jamestown. 
Captain Smith sends back a handsome pi'eseut to the chief and his dangh* 
fer. He finds the colony divided. Tliere are forty persons in all, bnt 
half of them have seized the vessel in the James, and are abandoning 
the place, intending to sail to England. 

Captain Smith loads a cannon, and aims it at the vessel. " Return, or 
I will sink yon," 

The conspirators, awed by the command, return to the shore ; and at 
the last moment the colony is saved from dissolution. Pocahontas is their 
friend. She comes often to the town, bringing provisions. The Indians 
who come with her respect the man who had no fear of death, and who 
can make paper talk. 

"In a short tiiuo a great boat filled with white people will come from 
the sea," he saya to them, and a few weeks later Captain Newport sails up 
the James, witli one hundred and twenty emigrants. Now the bravo man 
is a prophet; he can tell what is going to happen, and tliey stand in fear 
of him. The new-comers are nearly all "gentlemen," who despise labor, 
bnt they have come expecting to find gold as plentiful as in Feru, and 
are a bnrden rather than a help. 

Captain Smith starts on a grand exploring expedition — np the Poto- 
mac, Tip Chesapeake Bay to the Susquehanna, and np that stream till he 
comes to a tribe of Indians who use copper hatchets, which tJiey obtain 
from the far-distant north. Upon his return, ho makes a treaty with the 
Rappahannocks, the chief giving np his arrows in token of friendship, 
and Captain Smith hanging strings of beads around the necks of three of 
the women of the tribe. ' After this there is a great feast and much dan- 
cing. Frotn the Rappahannock River Captain Smith aails for Craney 
Island, near Norfolk, where the Indians attack him ; bnt ho tires a volley 
at them, bums their wigwams, and so humiliates them that they bring 
four hundred baskets full of com to purchase peace. 

At sunset, September 7th, 1608, the party reach Jamestown, after an 
absence of three nionths and a journey of nearly three tlionsand miles. 

Another ship arrives with emigrants, among whom are two women — 
the fii'St in the colony. Two years have passed since the colonists landed 
at Jamestown ; hut as yet little has been done toward making a periTianeut 
settlement. The gentlemen are idlers, but Captain Smith compels them , 
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to work. Some of tliem are terribly profane, and lie makes a law that 
for every oath tliey ntter tliey sliall Ijave a canfiil of cold water poured 
down tlieir backs. He diseovere tlisit the cbief Powliatan, though pro- 
fesBing friendship, is conspiring against the colony, and resolves to seise 
liim; but two worthless fellows flee to Powhatan with iitformation of his 
intentions. And now Pocahontas comes witli the connter- information 
tiiat her father intends to kill all the English. Captain Smith holds a 
parley with the chief of the Pamiinkeys, who profess to bo friendlv- 
Whilo he is talking with the chief in his wigwam, a soldier niahes in. 
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" We are sniroiinded by a great crowd of savages," lie says, pale with 
fear. 

" Never mind. Look to your guns," is the qniet reply of the dauntless 
man; then seizing the chief by the hair with bis left hand, presents a 
pistol to bis head, accuses him of treachery, threatens to blow out his 
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hraitiB if Iio does not kneel and aak forgiveness. The chief kneels, prom- 
ises eubiniesion, and also agrees to fill the captain^s boats with com. 

" If j'ou do not, I will till tliein with the dead bodies of youi- warriors." 
The Indians bring corn and provieions in abundance, standing in fear 
of such a man. 

King James appoints Lord De la Ware (Delaware) governor, who sails 
from England with nine ships and five hundred emigrants. Two of the 
ships are wrecked in the West Indies, where De la Ware himself remains 



to refit them. The others reach Jamestown. The emigrante are a worth- 
less set — spendthrifts for the most part, scapegraces, sons of nobles and 
lords, so wild and reckless that their fathers are glad of an opportunity 
of sending them out of the country. 

Captain Smith has been in Virginia three years. Had it not been for 
him, the colony would have perished. He is terribly burned by an explo- 
sion of gunpowder, and resolves to return to England. He bids farewell 
to the colonists, some of whom are glad to be rid of a man who has com- 
pelled them to labor, while otiiers cannot keep back the tears when they 
remember how his wisdom, endurance, and bravei^ more than once Iiave 
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Raved tliein from destruction. He returns to Eiiglaud, draws a map of 
liis cxploratioDS, which he presents to King James, who liolds him in high 
esteem. 

The colony nanibers five hundred when he seta sail, but tliere is no 
controlling mind, no government. Tlie new state founded on American 
soil in a few days is in anari;hy. The idlers eat the provisions of the col- 
ony, bnt do no work. Winter comes, and provisions fail. Fever sets in. 
Starvation is before tliem. The Indians see how weak tliey are, and those 
who go to tlie wigwams of the savages for food ai'e cruelly murdered. 
Spring opens, and of the five lumdred only sixty remain ; the four hun- 
dred and more have perished. The survivors, disheartened, abandon the 
colony, embark on their vessel, and reach Chesapeake Bay. On the mor- 
row tliey will bid farewell to the shores where disaster and failure have 
been their portion. What do tliey see 1 Two ^hips. Loi-d De la Ware 
has obtained new vessels in the West Indies, and here he is with provi- 
sions. Sad the morning, joyfnl the night. With fresh courage they go 
back to Jamestown, take possession of their old homes, to begin once more 
tlie work of laying the foundations of an empire in the Western world. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 
THE "HALF-MOON." 



THE storks are bnilding their nests on the chimney -tope in Amster' 
dam. Tlie spring Las come in its beauty. William Brewster and 
Ilia fellow-pilgrims, in this year of 1609, are hard at work ; bnt quite likely 
the; have time to stop for a few moments, on this 25th day of March, to 
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THE " HALF-MOON." 



take a look at a vessel, the ^alf-moon, which ia just starting for a long 
voyage, in search of a new route to China. Hendrick Hudson, an Eng- 
lishman, Captain John Smith's friend, is skipper. Ke stands upon the 



deck issuing his orders. He haa already been two voyages to the Nortli, 
sailing amidst the icebergs; and now ho is going to try to reach China 
by tlie way ot Nova Zenibla. Tlie East India Company and the Amster- 
dam burghers have fitted out the ship. The sailors bid good-bye to their 
friends, and the Ilaff-moon slowly moves away. The winds are fair, and 
in less than a month Captain Hudson is at Cape North ; but there he en- 
counters terrible storms. The air is thick with mist. There are dense 
fogs, and iee-fields block his way. He is not a man, however, to turn back 
at once to Amsterdam; but turns westward, loses his foremast in a fear- 
ful storm, but reaches the Banks of Newfoundland, where tlie crew catch 
a great supply of fish, and on July 17th drops anchor in Penobscot Bay. 
There are tall pines on the shore, and the sailors soon have a new mast in 
its place. They traffic with the Indians, and then Captain Hudson sails 
Bontli, coasts along Cape Cod, and on August ISth drops anchor in Ches- 
apeake Bay. From there he turns north, and discovers Delaware Bay. 
Still farther north, coasting along a sandy shore, he discovers a long, low 
point of land curved like a hook, and names it Sandy Hook. A little 
farther, and he drops anchor at the mouth of " the great North River of 
New Netherlands" — the Hudson. The Indians put out in their canoes ■ 
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day Captain Hudson hhIb 
thi-ongh the " Narrows," and finds himself in a beantif nl and spacious liar- 
bor. He sends a boat to the shore ; bnt enddenly the Indiana let iheir 
arrows fly, and Jolin Coleman, one of the sailors, is killed. His comrades 
bury the body on a point of land, which they call Coleman's Point. 

On the 12th of September, tlie Half-moon begins her voyage np the 
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great river. The Indians, aetoniBLed at the sight, come aroand tlie ship 
in gi'eat niunbei'S, bringing corn and tobacco, and making signs for knives 
and beads. Two da}'6 later the ship is amidst the Highlands, and the 
Bailors look out upon the lofty mountains that remind tliem of the Khine. 

On September 18th, Captain Hudson goes ashore, near the present vil- 
lage of Castleton, to visit the great chief of the region, who has seventeen 
wives, and who has corn and beans enough to load three ships like the 
Malf-moon, The chief gives him a dinner of baked dog, and a dish of 
pigeons, which the squaws place before them in wooden bowls painted 
red. The cltief would like to have him staj' on shore overnight; and 
when ho discovers that the caplain is about to retnm to the ship, he orders 
his warriors to break their arrows and throw them into the fire, to let him 
know that no harm shall come to him. For supper they have pumpkins, 
grapes, and plums. 

The Half-moon makes her way nearly to Albany, where, finding that 
the sliip can go no farther, Captain Hudson sends a party in boats, to ex- 
plore the river. He makes a feast to the Indian chiefs on board the ship, 
giving them brandy. One drinks so much that ho becomes intoxicated, 
and rolls upon the deck ; the otliers, not knowing what to make of it, leap 
into their canoes and hasten ashore ; but return, bringing presents, and ara 
much pleased to find the chief has come to life again, and who is auxions 
to stay with the white men, who liave such strong water. 

Little does Captain Hudson think that at that moment Samnel Cham- 
plain is only a few miles distant, exploring tlie shores of the lake which 
bears his name, and that, after a century has rolled away, the great battle 
for supremacy between France and England — between the old religion 
and the new — will bo fiercely waged along its pcacieful shores. 

Retracing his course. Captain Hudson, October lat, drops anchor in 
Haverstraw Bay, whei-e an Indian, i-nnning his canoe under the stern of 
the vessel, climbs into the cabin window, and steals Captain Hudson's 
clothes; but the mate, seeing him, seizes a mnsket and shoots him. The 
Indians on the ship, amazed at the lightning, the smoke, and the i-oar of 
the gnn, leap like frogs into the water, and swim for their boats. 

Captain Hudson sends a boat filled with sailors to recover the stolen 
goods. One of the Indians in the water lays hold of the boat to npset it, 
but a sailor chops off his hand, and the Indian sinks to rise no more. The 
next day hnndi-eds of Indians come in their canoes to attack the ship, but 
Captain Iludi'on brings a cannon to bear upon them. There is a flash, a 
roar, a boat is smashed, and those in it killed or wounded, Tlic others 
flee in consternation befoi-e the white man's thunder and liijhtning. After , 
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a little while two canoes filled with savages put off from the shorn and ap- 
proach the ship rapidly ; but there comes a second flash, and a rattle of 
musketry. One of the boats is riddled hy the shot, and the poor creatures 
go down one by one, while those in the other canoe pull for the shore. 
They are powerless before the strangers. The Half-moon reaches the 
sea, spreads her sails, and on November 7th casts anchor in Dartinonth 
harbor, England, from whence Captain Hudson sends an account of his 
voj'age to Holland; but King James will not permit him to sail thither. 
The king is jealous of the Dutch. Henry Hudson is an Englishman, and 
no Englishman shall be permitted to aid them in making new discoveries 
in the Western world. 
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CHAPTER XXXI, 

STRANGERS AND PILGRIUa 

THOSE poor people from Surooby and Austerfield, when tliey readied 
Holland, wei-e in a sad condition. Tlieir property was nearly all de- 
stroyed. They fonnd themselves in a strange land. They could not epeak 
a word of the language of Holland. They fonnd the country iiitei«ected 
hy canals, and that the people carried their cabbages and cheeses to market 



by water. Tlie canals were the highways. Women, and children, and 
dogs tngged at the boats. A boy or girl and a dog made a little team, a 
woman and a donkey a big team. 

The fngitives find friends in Amsterdam — f>eople from London who 
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have songlit refuge tliere. Some of tliem have queer ideas in regard to 
drees, and gay that no person ehoiild wear a collar or a ruff, or any orna- 
ment upon the person, and are greatly troubled bevaiise Mrs. Johnson, their 
uiiiiiEtci-'s wife, wears whalebone iu her stays, and higli-heeled cork-soled 
shoes. The fugitives from Scrooby and Aiisterfield are not in a condition 
to iudulge in any superfluity of dress, for they are very poor. They re- 
main at Amsterdam a short time, and then remove to Leyden — the town 
that made suc}i a brave resistance to the Spaniards. 

William Brewster, who used to entertain them in the old manor-house, 
is so poor that he has to teach school for a living, and while teaching he 
learns to set type, and establishes a 
printing-office. William Bradford 
becomes a weaver, and makes fustian 
cloth. One man learns to lay biick; 
another is a carpenter, another a 
blacksmith. In England they were 
all farmers, and it is hard work for 
them, while learning their trades, to 
keep the wolf from the door. 

On Sunday, instead of carousing 

in tlie beer-honses and going out to 

have a dance in the fields, they meet 

at the house which they have pur- 

cliased for their pastor, John Robin- 

. son, which stands just across the street 

from St. Peter's Church, which has 

been standing there for five hundred 

years, and from the top of which ttie 

people looked with longing eyes to see 

if the sea were coming in to drown 

, - out the Spaniards when the Silent 

Man cut the dikes. They sing and 

pray, and listen to the reading of the Bible; and after John liobinson 

has finished his sermon, they eat dinner together. They call themselves 

Strangere and Pilgrims in the land, hoping that ere long times will change 

in England, and tliat then they can go back. They live in peace and 

quietness with their Dutcli neighbore, who, though they think the English 

are odd in dress, and rather peculiar in regard to keeping Sunday, yet 

like them because they arc honest and ti'uthf iil, and are very particular 

about piiying their debts. 
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As the years go bv, the Pilgrims are troubled alwnt their children. 
Tlicre are no English schools, and they are too poor to educate tlieiu. 
Tliey are disturbed at tlio thought of their becoming like tlie Dutch, 
They love the dear old laud that gave them birth, eren though they are 
exiles. What shall they dol The men who have made such sncnfices 
for liberty talk over the great qnesfion, and, after much deliberation, re- • 
solve to find a home beyond the Bca, where they can train their children 
to love and reverence those truths and principles which arc dearer than 
life. Perhaps, now that they are out of England, James will {>ermit them 
to go. John Carver and Robert Ciishmau visit London, where they con- 
fer with the mei'chants who have aided in settling tlie colony at James- 
town. The merchants obtain permission ; but the king stipulates that 
tliey must conform to all the articles of the Church creed. That they 
will not do. Having left all in England for the sake of their principles, 
will they now sun-eiider them ? Not they. 

Two years pass, and the exiles go on working at their trades. They 
have, by their industry, driven the wolf from their doors, and are better- 
ing their condition. They are still thinking of the home in that far-off 
land, when Thomas Weston, a merchant of London, comes to see them, 
A new company of speculators has been formed in England, called the 
Plymouth Company. Earls and lords belong to it, and they have induced 
James to give theui all the land which Captain John Smith called New 
England. They are anxious to send out a colony. William Brewster and 
two othei-s go to London to see what the adventurers, as the speculators 
call themselves, will do. They are influential enough to get the king to 
promise not to molest the Pilgrims. An agreement is made, and a com- 
jtany formed. The shares of the company are (ixed at fifty dollars. Ev- 
ery settler sixteen yeare of ago shall be considered as equal to one share; 
every man who funiislies an outfit worth fifty dollare shall be entitled to 
an additional share ; children between ten and sixteen years of age shall 
liQ counted as half a share. AH the scttleiB bind tlicmselves to work to- 
gether for seven years, during which time all shall be supported from the 
common fund, and all their labor shall go into it. At the end of the seven 
years, the property shall be divided accoi-ding to the shares. These are 
hard conditions. For seven years not a jwimy of their earnings can they 
claim; they must endure all the hardships, encounter nil the dangers, do 
all the work — pntting life, labor, health, on an equality with the dollars 
advanced by Weston and iiis fellow-specniatora. Yet, for the sake of be- 
ing free, for the sake of bringing up their children in the principles that 
are so dear to them, they accept the conditions. The merehants obtain 
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two vessels — the Mayfiower, of one hundred and eighty tons, and the 
Speedwell, of sixty. All of the company at Leyden cannot go, bnt those 
who can make preparations for their departure. Tliey are to sail across 
the Channel to Southampton, wlicre once more they may look upon the 
green fields of their native land. 

On July 21st they meet for Uie last time at the liouse of their pastor, 
John Robinson, wlio will stay with Uioae who remain. They spend the 
morning in faeting and pmyer, and the good minister preaches a solemn 



sermon. After the fasting, they sit down to a frugal feast, and sing once 
more, with the tears streaming down their cheeks, the psalms they used to 
sing in the manor-house at Scrooby, and which are sweeter and dearer 
than e^er, now that they are about to take leave of their friends forever. 

Tlie Speedioell lies at Delftshaven, fourteen miles from Leyden, In 
the morning they go on board tlie canal-boats with their friends, who ac- 
company tliem to the ship. Some come all the way from Amsterdam to 
bid them farewell. Tliey spend the night in convereing with their friends, 
who provide a feast for them. The last honr has come, the wind is fair, 
and the captain in haste to be away. The beloved pastor is with them. 
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